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Pe art from evil, is underſtanding. 


ON Creator, who has appointed this world to be 
the preſent ſcene of our being, has been pleaſed 


to place good and evil, life and death, before us, and 


has left them to our own free election; has intruſted 


our happineſs or miſery to our own conduct, and made 
them to depend upon ourſelves. The moſt important 
concernment of life, therefore, is, to make a right and 


prudent choice. It is of the laſt conſequence to conſi- 


der well by what principles we ſhall form our conduct; 
upon what plan we ſhall act: whether we ſhall ſearch 
for the proper happineſs of our nature in the paths of 
virtue, or in the ways of vice: whether we ſhall attend 
to the directions of: unerring Wiſdom, or follow. the 


counſels of our own paſſions : whether we ſhall purſue 


the moral plan which the light of Nature diſcovers, and 
which the light of the Goſpel illuſtrates and enforces; 
or whether we ſhall reject the divine inſtructions, and, 
regardleſs of conſequences here or hereafter, ſeize the 
pleaſures of the preſent hour, walk in the ways of our 


heart and in the fight of our eyes, and go on where-ever. 


ſeducement may invite or inclination prompt us. 


The wiſdom af a 2 choice, aſſerted in the text, 


may appear from the following conſiderations. 

I. Certain it. is, that the whole body of moral or re- 
ligious laws, are the laws of the wiſe and good LR OIS- 
LA rox of the world, whoſe deſign in imparting to 


Rehold, the fear of the Lord, that is wiſdom ; and to de | 
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N 
us our being, was doubtleſs to communicate a portion 


of his happineſs ; and whoſe view in giving us laws, 
was as certainly to promote that happiteſs, and to im- 


prove it to the utmoſt capacity of our nature. For, 


moſt aſſuredly, he can have no perſonal intereſt in view. 
He can tequite nothing from us for his own ſake, not 
even the worſhip we are to render him, nor the glory 
we are to aſeribe to him. Our imperfect praiſes and 


| ignorant adorations.can add-nothing to the fulneſs of 


his felicity ; nor can we detract from it by our negle& 


or diſobedience, For can a man be profitable' ts God ? 
or is it gain to um if thou makeſt-thy ways perfect! 4 thou 


he at 


be righteous, what giveſt thou him or what receryet 
thine hand ? 


is perfections alſo forbid. us to ſuppoſe that hg can 


derive pleaſure from the dependence or ſervitude of his 
creatures; or that he can delight in ſuing arbitrary in · 
junctions, or deſpotic mandates.” His laws can be conſi- 


dered in no other light than às rules of conduct, reſult - 


ing from the frame and conſtitution of out nature, and 
neceſſary to our well-being. "While Religion, therefore, 
is cur guide, and we conduct our fteps by the direction 
of the ſupreme LaworveR,' the divine wiſdom is our 


ſecurity that our paths ſhall terminate in peace. 


II. Ia order to vindicate the wiſdom of a religious 
conduct, it may not be improper to obviate a prejudice 
too commonly propagated,” and tos eaſily received, 


That the felicities of the next world are not to be ob- 
| tained, according to the ſtrict terms of Chriſtianity, 


without renouneing eee of the preſent, Re- 
ligion is too often repreſented with an unpleaſing coun- 
tenance and ſevere aſpect, interdicting pleaſures, exact- 


dag hard ſervices, commanding us ta wage perpetual war 


with the world and our own” nature. Were this repre- 
ſentation juſt, we cquld draw no coficlufion againſt the 


viſdom of religious obedience ſince infinite is the 
 diſproportion between the two worlds, between time 
and eternity; and we could not think it an unreaſonable 


condition af eternal ſalvation if we were required to 
emplay the whole of a ſhort life in the immediate ſer- 
| | e VICE 


the obedience and ſervice of a 


5 of mind which is the chief conſtituent of happineſs. 


SERMON I. GER 
vice of God. An eternity of 1 is ſurely worth 
ew years, how difficult 

{oever the obedience may be. - 


But the merciful Author of religion has not dealt 


thus hardly with mankind. Its wiſe and eaſy reſtraints 
8 us from no enjoyments that reaſon approves ; 
om none that we can deſire with prudence, or enjoy 
with ſafety. Religion prohibits. only thoſe ſpecious, 
but deſtructive, evils, which the paſſions of mankind 
have dreſſed up in the diſguiſe of pleaſure ; thoſe irre- 
zular purſuits, in which no wiſe man would eyer place 
Fo happineſs, or could ever find it. | 
. Gop, who has filled the earth with his goodneſs, and 
ſurrounded us with objects which he made agreeable 
to our nature, cannot be ſuppoſed to require tis to re- 
ject his bounty, and to look on them all as on the fruit 
of that free in paradiſe, which was pleaſant to the eye, 
but forbidden to be taſted. Too apt, indeed, are we 


to imitate the diſobedience of our firfl parent; and like 


him, not ſatisfied with eating freely of every tree whictr 

our CREAToR offers to us in this garden of nature, we 
too often liſten to every fempter, and expect to find 
pleaſure in the forbidden fruits of vice. But be the 
pleaſures of vice what they may. there is ſtill a ſuperi- 


or pleaſure in ſubduing the paſſions of it: for it is the 


pleaſure of reaſon and wiſdom; the pleaſure of an intel- 


lectual, not a mete animal being; a pleaſure that will 


always ſtand the teſt of reflection, and never fails to im- 
part true and permanent fatisfaftion” 
The duties of religion are indeed, in all reſpects, ſo 


conformable to thoſe principles which our CREATOR 


has impreſſed on dur mind, and ſtrike ſuch harmon 


upon the ſoul; and diffuſe ſuch complacency throu 
it, that the very argument of pleaſure, which forms 


generally the greateſt prejudice againſt religion, proves, 
when rightly underſtood, the moſt powerful incitement 
to it. Which leads me to obſerve, | © 
III. This the wiſdom of a religious conduct may ap- 
pear from its being the ſure foundation of that peace 
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THe feflection on a life 1 in ein Go, 5 
attending to the proper ends 0 ur being 854 ' confcioul> 
neſs of i integr uot towards him; atid the net 15 
of an intere in his fayour, and of 13 y imm 
lity when' this ſhort atid tranſitory bene 5 no more, - 
Frm why be 4 newer-failinng ſource of fatisfation ad 
iht. Hence ariſe a thouſand ſef-gratulations. 
i Solomon obſerves of wiſdotiti is e udlly thu of 
peace of nnd; The merchandiſe of it is Better 57 15 
merchandiſe of ft Jer, and the gain thereof thaw 
Hie is more us than rubies,” and all thi "gs 
canſt defire are not t6 be compared to her. his 12 a 
happineſs which vice -muſt ever be Alete to, and 
none but the virtuous and good ever call enjoy. Avi- 
rice cannot find it in wealth, nor Sexuality | in N ; 
gratifications, nor Ambition, 1 in honours ahd IN lons x 
nor is it hi be found b but im the % of 0 957 "ind 
ous mind. "The children of this world 1172 0 We 155 
2 


SES. 


in the ichinegiate, objects | of their purſui 


Power, 5 Wealth; but, cannot obtdin bappf piriels, or 
peace of mind the end for Which t * Wie, bots | 
5 is a reward which the 10 09 0 
being confers only on thoſe that 2555 him, and ſu 25 
none but the virtuous and religiotts to poſſeſs. 
True it is, that the moſt: perfect virtue is not pr6- 
dudtive of pure, ſunmized happineſs. The condition 
of human life will no 1 permit us to expeck a total ex- 
emption from evils. Religion will indeed bring with it 
internal dere of mind, but cannot ſecure us fre 


„ a Sf 58 2# 


Lora it 75 neither give riches to the: poor, nor 42 
beriy. to the captive; but it will adminiſter conſolati- 


_ on 
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on to both; it will teach acquieſcence and contentment ; - 
it will teach, that godlineſs is the beſt riches, freedom 
from fin the moſt valuable liberty, Religion will not 
ſecure us from the paſſions of others ; but it will pro- 
tect us from our own; it will humanize the mind, and 
ſoften it into moderation, and teach all our paſſions" a 
due ſubjection to reaſon and duty. | 

But further: Religion is not leſs friendly i inits influ- 

ence'on ſocial than private life; and is equally condu- 
cive to the happineſs of the public, and of individuals. 
So far, therefore, as every one's happineſs is connected 
with, and dependent on that of the public, it becomes 
his intereſt, and his wiſdom, upon this account, to be 
religious. It is not in human reaſon to deviſe rules bet- 
ter calculated for the ſecurity and peace and happineſs - 
of ſocial life, than thoſe preſcribed by religion. It forbids 
all ſraud, violence, and oppreſſion ; correQts all acri- 
mony of temper, all aſperity of manners; recommends 
a juſt diſcharge of the duties proper to our reſpective. 
ſtations; bids us regard cvery man as our brother, 
equally related to Gop with ourſelves. It inſtructs us 
to be liberal to the wants of others, compaſſionate 
to their afflictions; to be eaſy to be reconciled, ready 
to forgive. 

All the virtues that can render a people ſecure and 
ſlouriſping, all the duties that the beſt political laws re- 
gquire as neceſſary or conducive to the public tranqui- 

ly, ate enjoined by our religion; and all thefferimes 
they forbid, as ſubverſive of public peace and order, are 
n by it : ſo that the wiſeſt legiſlators bear teſti- 

mony to the wiſdom and excellence ot religion; Which 
has this peculiar, advantage above all human laws, 
that whereas their reſtraints can extend only to exter- 
nal behaviour, and bind the hand, religion reaches the 
heart, regulates its movements, and purifies that ſource 
and fountain of action. 

And were the practice of religion generally to pre- | 
vail; if all men would act under the influence of its 9 
principles, and be ſober, honeſt, temperate, and indui- 
rious; they would eſcape more thay halftheevils that 
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atfflict mankind. It is eaſy. to ſee, that the natural con- 
ſequences of ſuch univerſal virtue would preſent to the 


mind a perfect portrait, a finiſhed image, of public 
happineſs : an image, indeed, which the mind may 
form to itſelf, and contemplate ;—but which the cor- 
ruption of mankind, it is to be feared, will never ſuf- 


fer to have more than an ideal, never a real, exiſtence. 


But in whatever proportion probity, integrity, benevo- 
lence, and the reſt of the virtues, prevail in any nati- 
on; in. the ſame proportion will that nation, feel thoſe 
happy conſequences, which, were mens virtue perfect, 
would be as per feck happineſs, as the condition of mor- 
tality will admit. WN 
'Laſflly, the wiſdom of a religious life may hence appear, 


| becauſe ſuch a conduct is infinitely preferable, infinitely 


more prudent and ſecure, when we take futurity into con- 
ſideration. It is utterly impoſſible to produce any proof of 


codur nonexiſtence hereafter: and were wecapableofconceiv- . 


jag, that the evidence for, or againſt, the certainty of a 
future ſtate, is not deciſive, and that the arguments on 
both ſides equiponderate; yet it would be prudent, ſure- 
ly, to become adventurers for another world, and pro- 
vide for the important chance. If there be no future ac- 


count to be given, no exiſtence after death, but all be- 
yond the grave is a land of ſilence and darkneſs, a ſtate 


of oblivion and inſenſibility, (the utmoſt that vice and li- 
bertiniſm can wiſh) ; yet, even then, the good man will 


reſt equally. with the wicked in that ſtate where all things 


are alik@forgotten ; and ſuffers nothing in this life, upon 
account of his religion, but the want of thoſe pleaſures 
which are not to be purchaſed but at the expence of his 
virtue, his peace of mind, and his hopes of immortality; 
thoſe hopes, which, were they even deluſive and viſiona- 
ry, yet are eminently ſubſervient and eſſential even to 
our preſent peace: for theſe are the beſt ingredients to 
ſweeten the bitter cup that the world often adminiſters , 
from theſe alone can be derived ſupport under adverſi- 
ties, or ſatisfaction even in enjoyments. If religion 
ſhould hereaſter prove a miſtake, it is a miſtake for which 
we ſhall not be accountable. Should our hopes prove 
BIO 4 e flallacious, 


* 
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fallacious, and our faith be all error and deluſion, we 
cannot be more unhappy than the wicked, when both 
are to be no more. Bat, if our faith and hopes be well 
grounded, (and we have moſt certainly ſufficient evidence 


of their truth), the righteous are then for ever ineontèi- 


vably bleſſed. | 
On the other hand, it is not in the power of the wicked 


man to extinguiſh in himſelf all ideas of God the dee 
of the world, and all apprehenfions of a future exiſtence. 


And when he conſiders it only as poſſible, that, this life 


ended, he may enter into another more important ſtate 
of being, for which he has made no proviſion; that there 
may be a day of judgment, there may be a future tri- 
bunal, where he mult appear, and where he can make 
no defence; this, this alone, will be ſufficient to draw a 


a black melancholy veil over all his enjoyments, and open 


a proſpect full of horror, It is virtue alone that can look 


forward into futurity with any degree of confidence or 
ſatis faction Vice is no competitor there, nor ever thinks 
of laying claim to future rewards: on the contrary, the * 


wicked man muſt be often alarmed with fears and ap- 


prehenſions, that, as he is by nature accountable, . 


an account - muſt one day be given; and that, as 
Puniſhment is due, puniſhment may overtake him here- 
after. | 1 | 


Upon the whole, the good man enjoys, generally, ſu- | 


perior |fappineſs in this world; and, in the next, ſtands 
alone, without any rival, in his hopes and pretenſtons. 


Be it then our care to order our ſteps fo, that, without 


_ turning aſide to the right hand or to the left, we may 


perſevere in that line of wiſdom to which the wiſe and 


good Author of our being has directed us; and live ever 
obedient to Hr, whoſe precepts are ſavours, whoſe 


reſtrictions are mercies, whoſe laws are the laws of kind- 


neſs; — not mere dictates of will, not the arbitrary man- 
dates of power, — but rules of conduct, reſulting from 
dur nature, and eſſential to our well-being. 


Tue divine laws are the inſtructions of du CRNA TOR, 


the counſels of our ſupreme PAR EN, pointing out to 
us the way to felicity. Let us then belicve, that he has, 
"WS « "2. with 
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with paternal care, conſulted our intereſts in all his in- 
ſtructions; and let us ſhow our piety. and prudence in 
our obedience to them. O how I lyve thy law ! ſays the 
Pſalmiſt, convinced of its ſupreme excellence it is my 


meditation all the day. Thou, through thy command ments, 
haſt made me wiſer than mine enemies; for they are ever 


with me. I have more underſtanding than my teachers; for 


thy "teſtimonies are my meditation. I am wiſer than the 


aged, becauſe I keep thy commandments. Impreſſed with 
the ſame conviction as the Pſalmiſt, let each of us adopt 


his language, and concur in the piety. of his reſolutions : 
Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy ſtatutes, and ſo ſhall I 


keep it unto the end. Give me underſtanding, aud 1 will 
keep thy law; yea, 1 will keep it with my whole heart. I. 
will meditate on thy precepts, and have reſpe& unto thy ways; 
I will delight myſelf in thy ſtatutes; I will not forget thy 
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Religious employment of Time. 


+” 


See then that ye walk aircumſpe dy, not as fools, but as wiſe, 


redeeming the time. 


HIS admonition of the apoſtle is well worthy of 
the conſideration of mankind in general, as well 
as of thoſe to whom it was particularly addreſſed; 
For mankind in general, far from the circumſpection 


required by the apoſtle, are but too guilty of  indiffer= _ 


ence and inadvertence to religious duties. Religion they 
are too apt to conſider as a matter of flight and ea- 
ſy concern, and to paſs away life in the indolence of 
ſecurity, and in an inattention which they would 
think highly criminal where any other intereſt than 
that of eternity was at ſtake. The preſent opportu- 
nities of enſuring our ſalvation we ſuffer to paſs unre- 
garded by us. Of nothing are we more waſteful than 
of time; than. which nothing is more valuable. We 


are always ready to part with it upon cheap and ea- 


ſy terms, and to give what we can ſpare frgm world- 
ly concerns to every one that aſketh. Little of our 
ume, it is to be feared, will turn to account with re- 
gard to our future "intereſt : much of it is doubtleſs 
unprofitably, too much perhaps criminally, waſted ; 
in which caſe, both our time and ourſelves are loſt for 
ons e __ 
Should we ſit down, and take an account of our 
years, and calculate the expence of our time, and 
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mark its various articles, how little would generally 
appear, at the foot of the account, expended in the true 
ends of living, or employed in ſuch purpoſes as will be 
of uſe in the life to come! no: 
The precept in the text, which directs us to walk 
wag ena and to redeem our time, implies atten- 
tion in employing the preſent opportunities of life, and 
care in correCting the errors of the paſt. | 
In this diſcourſe, then, I ſhall conſider, 1½, How 
attentive ' we ought to be to employ our preſent time 
in the duties of Religion; and, 2dly, Shall offer ſome 


admonitions, to aſſiſt in correcting the errors of our for- 
mer conduct. 


I. Let us obſerve how attentive we ought to be to 
employ our preſent time in the duties of Religion. 


The importance of this work calls for all the attention 
ve can give it. For what can we conceive of higher 
importance than the ſalvation of the Soul? This is the 
one thing, above all other things, needful; in compa- 


riſon of which, honours, power, pleaſures, poſſeſſions, 
every thing that the world has to offer, is of no mo- 


ment or value. If, then, the ſalvation of our ſouls 


demands our care; if to attain the favour of Heaven, 
and an immortality of happineſs, be of importance. 
if theſe are objects highly conſequential to us, the du- 
ties of religion, which are neceſſary to that end, are 
of equal conſequence, and equally demand our atten- 
But important and neceſſary as our attention to the 


duties of religion muſt appear the neceſſity of this 


attention will be ſtill more apparent, when we conſi- 
der the extent and difficulty of the work we have to 
perform. For it is not ſo Say a taſk as ſome may ap- 


prehend, faithfully to difcharge the duties which reli- 


gion requires, and to walk in all the command- 


ments of Gop blameleſs: no eaſy taſſtc righily to con- 
duct and diſcipline our paſſions; to correct the vari- 
ous diſorders, and wrong propenſities, ot our nature; 


to turn the bias of our inclinations from evil to good; 
to guard our hearts from evils thoughts, and to re- 
| he ſtirain 
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ſtrain the tongue from uncharitable cenfure;. ta have a 
mind equal to every condition; in adverſity ta be: pas: 
tient and reſigned, in proſperity to be humble and hu- 
mane, under provocations to be meek and: benevolent ; 
to poſſeſs our ſoul with a due reverenet of our Max- 


KER; to keep the will in a perfect ſubmiſſion to the 


will of Heaven; to ſet Gop always before us; to have 
our duty always in our eye; to keep the ſoul always 

awake to its ſupreme and immortal intereſts ;- to- op- 
poſe. the ſtream: of criminal cuſtom and faſhion;: to pre- 
ſerve an unſpotted purity amidſt the pollutions of the 
world; not to be tempted by the example or perſua- 
ſion, the friendſhip or reproaches, of others; and in 
general, to reſtrain all our inclinations and paſſions, 
our deſires and averſions, within the bounds of duty, 
to order our ſteps ſteadily in the paths of religion, to 
improve to the beſt advantage every talent intruſted 
to our care, and to prepare ourſelves to be fit inha- 
bitants of that holy place where nothing impure can 
enter. | WT > 

And as the taſk; is arduous and important, ſo: the 
time to perform it is but ſhort. How inconſiderable 
is the natural term of human life even in its utmoſt; ex- 
tent !. and how is this ſcanty meaſure of our years ſtill 
further abridged by. various cauſes ! Part of life paſſes 
away before the dawn of reaſon gives us a diſcernment 
of good and evil, and a great part of it is elapſed be- 
fore we arrive at any maturity of underſtanding. If 
to this we add the infirmities and diſorders that uſu- 
ally attend and cloud the evening of life, how ſhort: 
then is the intermediate day for the moral culture of 
the, ſoul? Eſpecially, when we further reflect, that the 
demands of our reſpective ſtations, and the unavoid- 
able cares of the world, conſume a large portion of it. 
And if to theſe neceſſary deductions we add the: caſual: 
ones that we muſt all inevitably meet with, it will ap- 
pear what a ſmall part of our abode here we have to be- 
ſtow on the moral improvement of the mind, the care of 


the ſoul, or the concernments of a future exiſtence, 
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If thus contracted, then, is the whole term allotted 
us for gaining or loſing an happy immortality; if bu- 
ſineſs of ſuch importance is to be tranſacted and ene- 
cuted in ſo. ſhort a ſpace; what attention, what eir- 
cumſpection, what good huſbandry, muſt be requiſite 
to the prudent employment of it? This conſideration, 
of the ſhortneſs of our time, ſhould be a powerful in- 
ducement to apply, without delay, to the great work and 
buſineſs of life, and diſpatch it with becoming diligence; 
leſt; by neglecting or deferring it, our lives may draw 
to an end before the great work of life be finiſhed, 
perhaps indeed before it is begun, and we may be hur- 
Tied out of this world before we have made proviſion for 
the next. 1 Ion £1 g eins | 9 51 | 
Of high concern, therefore, it js, not to ſpend. our 
hours in vanity, not to ſuffer our time to paſs without 
improvement; not to live a day in vain; nor to de- 
fer till to- morrow, or to any ſuppoſed © hereafter, the 
duty that ought to be done at preſent. For this ſup- 
poſed hereafter may perhaps never be in our poſſeſſion. 
We know not whether to-morrow may be ours; for ſhort 
as Nature has made our term of life, it is often ren- 
dered ſtill ſhorter by various unforeſeen and unavoid- 
able contingencies. Expoſed always to a thouſand acci- 
dents, we know not what a day, or an hour, may bring 
forth. Life is held by ſo uncertain a tenure, that in the 
midſt of it we are ſaid to be in death. No time but the 
preſent, therefore, we can confider as our own. The 
time that is paſt was ours indeed; and as we employed 
it well or ill, will accordingly be placed to our account. 
The time that is future, we cannot reckon upon; it 
may, or may not, be ours. We are ſecure of nothing 
but the preſent; and no portion of time beyond the 
preſent may poſſibly be granted us. The preſent time, 

therefore, we ſhould ſeize, and improve to the 5 
purpoſes ; and make that our own, by virtue and 
wiſdom, which, when once paſt, can never be recalled. 
If we loſe the preſent, we loſe all that is, all that per- 
haps ever may be, ours. It is the immediate buſineſs 
of to-day, to ſerve Geb, and to be uſeful and do good 
7 5 | | 10 
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to our fellow- creatures. Let us not then poſtpone till 
to-morrow the immediate and proper buſineſs and du- 
PPP 
Having thus conſidered how attentive we ought to be 
to employ the preſent time in the duties of Religion, 
I ſhall. proceed, 4 8 
II. To offer ſome admonitions to aſſiſt us in redeem- 
ing the time that is paſt. c 
Time is indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, irrecoverable; the 
hours that are fled cannot be recalled ; and time, in a 
literal ſenſe, cannot be regained or redeemed : but in 
a moral ſenſe it may,—by carefully recollecting the 
conduct of former years; reviewing the volume of our 
paſt life, peruſing with an attentive eye its various paſ- 
ſages, and correcting and amending its numerous er- 
rors. To this end a careful retroſpect is requiſite, in 
order to obſerve in what manner we have performed the 
duties we owe to Gop and our fellow-creatures ; whe- 
ther there be any fin which we have not - duly repen- 
ted of, and for which we have not implored the divine for- 
giveneſs; whether there be any injury done to our neigh- 
bour, for which we have not made ſufficient reparation ; 
whether our gratitude to the divine Ber1no has been 
ſuited /to the bleſſings we have received from him; 
and whether the good or kind offices we have done to 
others were propot fioned to our ability of doing them. 


- 


We ſhould obſerve in what duties we have been moſt 


defective; what temptations have. generally prevailed; 
what virtues have been weakeſt, what paſſions moſt ir- 
regular. By thus inquiring into the diſorders of the foul, 
we ſhall be beſt able to apply proper remedies, and rec- 
tity whatever we find ms. 
It might be particularly uſeful to look back on our 
tranſgreſſions, and the ſeducements by which we were 
tempted.” If, in compliance with temptation, we have 
at any time forgotten what. we owe to Gop, and have 


: 


departed from our duty, let us. recollect what degree 
of happineſs we acquired by ſuch tranſgreſſions, and. 
what compznſation they. have made us for the loſs cf 
our integrity, for the loſs, perhaps of our peace of mind, 
Yor: II, | 8 5 and 


oo actor. 


Heaven. Was intereſt the temptatign ? let us myke 
| a fair eſtimate of our profit, and compute how much 
iT; - CatisfaQion. we have received from diſhoneſt gain; from 


EEE 


f inclined to yield to future temptations, knowing that 
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| Bat here I would obſerve, that to the religious em- 
: ployment of our time, it is not neceſſary that it ſhould 
be all devoted to the more immediate duties of, religi- 
19 on. It is not neceſſary that we ſhould be always on our 
1 | knees, or have always our eyes or hearts elevated to- 
13 wards heaven. This our condition in the world will not 
10 admit. Eut we employ our time well, when we divide 
Ji; it between the concerns of this life, and thoſe; of the 
1 next; when we attend to the duties of our reſpective 
| j |  Fations and employments, and in our intercourſe; with 
[ = the world act always with juſtice, uprightneſs, and in- 
i 8 . Wen: | a 4 N 
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tegrity when we decline all opportunities of returning 


ill offices, and lay hold on every occaſion of doing a 
kind one; when we let temperance govern our appe- 


tites, and meekneſs moderate our paſſions ; when we 


begin and cloſe the day with adoring our Cxg aTor, 
who” thadegboth it and us,—and'with intreating his for- 


giveneſs, tection, and aſſiſtance; and, on days ſet 


apart for the ſolemn worſhip of the ALM IGHTV, when 
we make his more immediate ſervice our employment, 
and retire from all other cares to that which is moſt need - 
ful, the care of our Souls. This is to employ our time 
religiouſly : and, by thus employing it, we ſhall. avoid 
that compunction and regret which the dying ſinner 
feels, when he looks back on the years he has waſted in 
folly, and wiſhes in vain to recal the hours that are fled ; 
we ſhall neither neglect the concerns of this world, nor 
thoſe of the next ; we ſhall perform the duties required 
from us here, and ſhall prepare our ſouls for that im- 
mortal ſtate of felicity into which we hope finally to 
enter. N * ; A 
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He not conformed to this world. +, (1+ 


0 - 


4 HE corruption and degeneracy of human nature 


has been the common and juſt ſubjeꝙ of virtu- 


ous complaint in every age. And the ſcripture, con- 
formably to the general ſentiments of mankind, repre- 


ſents the world as in a ſtate of depravation, degenera- 
ted from its original purity, —as a corrupt and cor- 


rupting ſcene, where all our attention and vigilance will 


be required to guard againſt the contagion of its vices, 


and where perſuaſions and examples will be always ſo- 
liciting our compliance with prevailing manners. 


Amidſt theſe dangers, and this prevalence of vice, 
it may be proper to attend to the fatal conſequences of 
conforming to the corrupt manners and vices of the 
World. | | | . ä | 

I. When virtue is neglected, —diſregarded by the 


many, and diſcountenanced by the great; when the 


Public manners are corrupt, and vice has the authority 
of numbers on its ſide, we are often weak enough to 
comply with the ſedueements of example, and to fall 
in with the common degeneracy, We cannot but ob- 
{-rve how powerful and univerſal is the influence and 
anthority of faſhion, or popular example; with what 
paſſive ſubmiſſion we obey its guidance; how ſoon we 


become voluntary ftaves, and reſign our manners, our 


tentiments, and modes of living, to its dominion, Even 
cud religious opinions, and our moral deportment, we 
| 4 | I Fes 5 are 
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e apt to form, as we do our language, by imitation; 
and pay a more prompt obedierice to the dictates of fa- 
ſnion, cuſtom, and example, than to the laws of reaſon, 
conſcience, and duty: and often act as if we had no 
reaſon, judgment, or conſcience, to be our guide; but 
were implicitly led, and as it were mechanically impel- 
led and directed, by the ſentiments and manners of 


the world. With a great part of mankind, with the 


vulgar at leaſt of every rank, faſhion and example 
ſhould ſeem to ſupply the place of reaſon and re- 
flection. 1 IETEITT © ner td ed) 244 pagy i | ” 1052 5 SO 

But powerful as the influence of public manners may 
be, it cannot vindicate or excuſe. criminal compliances. 

For right and wrong, moral good and evil, are found- 
ed, not on the capricious rules of faſhion or cuſtom, 
not on the fluctuating: opinions of the world, not on 
the variable inſtitutions of human appointment; but 
have a certain, permanent, invariable, eftabliſhment-in 
Nature. Our CRE aToR, when he gave us our being, 
gave us an immutable law for our conduct, from which 
no opinions or cuſtoms, no power, can; authoriſe us 
to depart. Sooner ſhall heaven and earth paſs away, 
than the leaſt part of that law be antiquated or re- 
S -m un teres d. Poet ul 
This law our CREATOR has revealed to us by the 
light of nature, and has inſcribed/it upon the heart. He 
has taught us, by our moral feelings, by the dictates of 
reaſon, as well as by the precepts of revelation, our du- 
ties to him, to our fellow- creatures, and to ourſelves; 
duties ſo clearly revealed, that whenever we reflect on 
our conduct, ſuch reflection is invariably attended with 
a ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of the rectitude or iniquity of 
our actions, and of their diſagreement or conformity 
o the law of reaſon. The law of reaſon is the prima- 
ry, the eternal, and immutable law of morality ; it is 
the law of every intellectual being ; it is the law of man, 
and it is the law of Gop ; a law which he himſelf ever 
invariably obſerves, and the violation of which he muſt 
ever diſapprove in his creatures. And this law 2 
| | urther 
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further revotmimended and enforced by the law of re- 


velatio n. ene in bens, 
If men, this law has a firm and immoveable founda- 


ton in nature, and in the goſpel; if our obligation, con. 


ſequently, to moral duties, be indiſpenſable and immu- 
table; ho evident an error is it to pay more regard to 
the marmers and example of the world, thari' to the mo- 
nitiotis'of reaſon and conſcience? What! an indignity 
to the SoverBeroN' of the univerſe, ' to forſake his eter- 
nal laws of righteouſneſs, preſcribed by uneffing wiſdom, 
in order to comply with human corruptions and faſhion- 
able modes of vice? Let us not preſume, that the Ju 
of all the earth will grant an indulgence to any ſpecies of 
ſin merely becauſe it is general and'prevailing; or that 
he multitude of offenders will ſcreen any individual 

orty the inflictions of. juſtice! For out SAVIOUR has 
informed us, that wide is the gate, aud broad the way, 
iat lend to deftruftivn, aud that mam there be which go in 


of expediency; but ſuch a conduct can have no place 
under the divine adminiftration. The perfections of the 
Divine Nature render it equally impoſſible tliat any tranſ- 
greſſor ſhould eſcape his eye, or that any inconvenience 
ſhould enſue from the putiiſhment of multitudes, If the 
whole world were by his ſentence at once doomed to im- 
mediate annihilation, and the whole human race extir- 
pated, he can call other worlds, worlds without num- 
ber, into being. e 


The conſequences of fin muſt therefore prove inevit- 


ably fatal to the finder, in this life, or a future. For if 
there be a Gop who ſuperintends and governs the world, 


and 
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and who. mo ys mapa and accountable beings, it muſt 
be a proper act 1 overnment to ip eyery indi- 
vidual to pr ment he rectitude of the Divine-Na- 
ture will pat, his approbation of virtue and his ayer- 
ſion. to fin, by rendering to every man according to his 
deeds, and regulating his diſtributions of happineſs or 
miſery to his creatures by the reſpeQiye degrees. of vir- 


tue ar vice in their conduct and behaviouf. It. 


not with the majeſty or wiſdom of the Supreme Law- 
giver, to give us laws, without requiripg obedience to 
thoſe laws z#nor can his Juſtice ſuffer ther to be med 
with impunity... ... : 
We are apt indeed to reft our hopes, ſecurely, 28 we 
think, on the divine mercy and goodneſs, The mercy. 
of our Creator is an object that agreeably flatters our 


wiſhes, cheriſhes our hopes, and ſpeaks peace to the 


ſoul; and we have a pleaſure, therefore, in indulging all 
ſuch. ſentiments as repreſent his mercy like the ſun, uni- 
verſal in its influence, riſing upon the evil and the 
upon the juſt and the im | God is indeed abundant ; 
in goodneſs, and His mercy is over all his works. Num- 
berleſs inftances.we may obſerve of his goodneſs and be- 
neficence to his creatures, few of his ſeverity and reſent- 
ment. His judgments deſcend ſlowly upon the worſt of 
ſingers, and even then are tempered with mercy. He is 
as merciful as is conſiſtent with the purity of his nature, 
or with the honour of his laws: but as his power 2 
not to impoſſibilities, but to the proper objects of 

er; ſo his mercy is. limited to the penitent, the only fit 
objects of mercy. As a father, pitieth his own 8 ny | 
ſo is the Loꝶx D merciful; but it is to them that fear him. 
His goodneſs does not expreſs itſelf in arbitrary grants of 

pardon to. the perſevering offender, but alwa 2 delights 
to meet and regeive the returning penitent. e propoles 
to make us happy by piety and virtue, not without 
them; by i the privileges and bleſſings of the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, but not by diſpenſing with its 
laws. While we remember. his mercy, theredore, let us 
not forget, that Ates 4! hokges ate atjr{Habes equally 
lenta to him. 
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Ihe providence of Go, we may in many inſtances 
obſerve, permits, in this world, the beſt and moſt faith- 

| ful of his ſervants to be involved in vatious misfortunes, © 

1 to ſuffer numerous afflictions, and on ſome occaſions the 

| ſevereſt tortures. Can we then think, that the Jubes 
of all the earth will permit the wicked, thoſe who have 
rejected his authority, thoſe who miſt be objects of his 

. diſpleaſure, to eſcape, here or hereafter, with leſs ſevere 

9 ſufferings; than thoſe to which even the virtuous and 

| good, Who are undoubtedly objects of are ſome- 

3 times expoſed in this life W The evils we now dee and feel 

| ere ftrong intimations of the poſſibility of ſtill greater 

| 
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* evils in futurity, and of their conſiſtency with the divine 
.ͤ;r (“m ̃——!! HOO 

„ 0 If, then, fin moſt aſſuredly bringeth forth death; if it 
MW is pregnant with miſery, and its conſequences muſt prove 
. -  _ mevitably fatal to every perſevering ſinner; let it be our 
1 determined purpoſe, not to pay ſuch homage to the pub- 
lic opinion, as to live more in ſubjection to it, than to 
WW the con victions of reaſon and conſcience.” The point to 
. be attended to, is not what conduct may be applauded. 
j by others, but what is right, what becomes us as men 
* [Pp and as Chriſtians; not what the” manners of the world 
„ may recommend, not what cuſtom and faſhion preſcribe, 
1 but what the laws of Gop, what conſcience and duty ſay. 
I.!n our own breaſt fits the monitor whoſe ſentiments we 

19 are above all things to regard. To that monitor, the 
| faithful friend to our happineſs, let us ever pay more de- 
ference than to prevailing manners or opinions, and pre- 

- ſer the juſt approbation of our own, heart to all other ap- 
If our principles and manners are to be formed and 
regulated by the example of the world, we may indeed, 

in ſome inſtances, poſſibly act right: but we muſt aſſume 
different characters; our manners muſt fluctuate with 

the manners of the world; and we muſt comply with 
every varying mode of virtue or vice, to which the acci- 
dental faſhion of the day may give a temporary ſanction. 
How much fuperior he, who, however finguler, adheres 
inyariavly to the line of duty, uniformly acts the * 
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heart dictates, ſeorns any compliances which differ from - 
it, and deſpiſes that approbation which is not to be ac- 
qttiired but at the expence of being unfaithful to his 
God and unjuſt to himſelf! | N * | 


Let not, then, either example or erſuaſion, or the 
fear of cenſure, or the reproach of ſingulatity, prevail 


with us to conform to the corruptions of the world. Let 


us not be tĩmid in virtue, and audacious in vice; feari 
the cenſure of the world, which we might ſecurely diſre- 


gard; diſregarding the diſpleaſure of Heaven, which we 


ought above all things to fear. Let it be our principal 


care to keep our eye attentively fixed upon the laws of 
He. wh as the rule and guide of our conduct; and if 


we find, that, by complying with the manners of the 
world, we have deviated from thoſe laus, and loſt ſight 
of our duty, and ſuffered ourſelves to be carried down 
with the ſtream of any prevailing vice, let us exert our 


beſt efforts to ſtem the torrent, and return to that point 


of duty from which we had departed. n 
It is indeed with reluQance we are prevailed on to diſ- 


engage ourſelves from vices, errors, or follies, which 


we ha ve once adopted, and to which we have adhered: 
becauſe this cannot be done without a humiliating circum- 
ſtance 7 without the ſhame of making acknowledgments, 
to which the natural pride of mankind makes it painful 


to ſubmit. But let no one offer ſuch an indignity to 


Gop, of to his own underſtanding, as to be more 
afraid of the ſhame of acknowledging a wrong practice, 


than of the guilt of perſevering in it. However painful 
it may be to Pride, nothing can appear of more eaſy vin 


dication in the eye of Reaſon; nothing more praiſe-wotthy 


in the ſight of Heaven, than to go off from error, and 


guilt, and folly, as ſoon as they are diſcovered; and to 
ſuffer no wrong prepoſſeſſions, no favourite attachments, 


no perſuaſion, however artful, no authority, however 
powerful, and no example or cuftom, however general 


and prevailing, to enſlave the mind, and detain ic from 
following whitherfoever reaſon, truth, and duty point 


* 


the way. 
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For better it is to weigh every action in the balance of 
truth and reaſon, than in the ſcale. of popular opinion; 
better to retire alone to the narrow, unfrequented, but 
ſecure walk of virtue, than to go along with the multi- 


tude in the broad way that leadeth to deſtruction; better 


to hazard the reproaches that may attend a virtuous ſin- 
gularity, which will hereafter be followed with laſling 


honours, than to comply with vices and follies which the 


caprice of Faſhion; may have lent a ſhort-lived: reputa- 
tion. Let us remember that to hold faſt our r 
amidſt a general corruption, to be ſingular in 


amidſt public degeneracy, argues the highel — 
worth Ad excellence; and will in a peculiar manner 


point out and recommend us to the favourable regard of 


_ that Be1NnG, whoſe delight is in the ſaints Cape e 
| the carth, ans in wore G-exoet) in Virtue. 
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© My heart al not reproach me fo long as 1 tive. 


W E are by nature forined with a power or _ 
VV which furmiſhes us with ſuch impreſſions or ſen 


4 
— 


ments of moral good and evil, that we neceſſarily give 


our approbation to the one, and with-hold it from the 
other. A ſenſe of virtue and vice is ſo cloſely inter woven 
in our frame and texture, that our being muſt be extin- 
guiſhed before that ſenſe can be totally loſt. It is this 
prineiple, this internal ſenſe, to which Job in the text 

expreſſes his regard, and in conformity to which he de- 
termines to act: My Heart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as 


Ive. 


In conſidering which words, I ſhall obſerve, 1, The 
nature and office of that principle in us, which is here 
ſtyled the heart; 2dly, What conduct will ſecure to us 


its approbation; and, laftly, The happineſs reſulting 


from ſuch a conduct. | 

I. By the heart is here meant that moral principle dif- 
tinguiſned generally by the name of conſcience, which 
points out the diſtinctions of good and evil, and exhibits 


to our view the law of our nature, in all the important 


branches of it, in plain and intelligible characters. It 
gives us a quick and immediate perception of our duty, 
and of the rectitude or iniquity of our conduct, without 
the trouble of deep reſearches or laboured diſquiſitions; 
approves and prompts us to good actions, diſapproves 
and diſſuades from others. Wees | | 
That there is ſuch a moral faculty, or directing prin- 


_ciple, within us, is evident beyond a queſtion. Every 


"5 © a . mas 


a 


— 
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man muſt be conſcious, not only of a power, common 
to him with the inferior creation, of complying with 


the ſolicitations of paſſion or appetite; but alſo of a ſu- 


perior faculty or power, not poſſeſſed by other crea- 
tures, that of ſuppreſſing the inclinations of a hurtful 
appetite, of oppoſing the impulſes of a wrong paſſion, 


and of forming and regulating his whole conduct by 
certain laws. Every action is accompanied with a cer- 


tain conſciouſneſs of right or wrong, whereby we become 
ſelſ-approved, or ſelf-reproached. 
The moral principle ſeems deſigned by the Author 


of our being to be to the mind what the eye is to 
the body: and it is its office to direct us in the 


way in which we ſhould walk; to admoniſn us of 
every deviation from it; and to bring us back when- 
ever we turn aſide to the right hand or to the left. It 
juſtifies, and applauds when we do right; reproaches, 
and condemns, when we act amiſs ; and gives ſecret in- 
timations, that we ſhall accordingly be juſtified or con- 
demned at a future tribunal, where we muſt alorie day 
appear. 

This principle i is indeed, in particular Dr ey more 
or leſs active and vigorous, according as they have 
eftabliſhed, or reduced, its influence, by an habitual 


attention to its admonitions, or by conſtant efforts to 


ſilence and ſuppreſs ther, If we attend to its ſugget- 


tions, and fellow it as the guide of life, it will lead us 


on to piety and virtue; if we endeavour to oppoſe or 
evade its counſcls, its power may be gradually dimi- 
niſhed, but never totally loſt. There are ſeaſons in which 
this principle, in ſpite of all arts and efforts to ſuppreſs 
it, will recover its power; as when the Paſſions; have 
been broken and ſubdued by adverſity, and are ſuc- 


| Czeded by ſerious reflections. Conſcience will then re- 


ſume its authority, and execute its office, in laying the 
obligations of duty before us, and in ſevere accuſations 
and reproaches for having departed from them. 

Having thus conſidered the nature of the moral 
principle | in us which in the text is ſtyled the heart, 


let us, 
UV. Obſerve | 
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II. Obſerve what conduct will ſecure to us its appro- 
dation. * 11 ne 1 {UG es #44 
In order to this, it is neceſſary that it obtain the ſu- 
premacy of the mind, and preſide over all inferior 

principles, and regulate and govern every propenſion 
and affeRion of our nature, without being itſelf con- 
trolled or influenced by them. We ſhould reverence 
it as the oracle of Gop, the faithful interpreter of his 
wioill ; and give a conſtant attention to it, and form our 
whole conduct by its counſels. In all important points 
of duty, its deciſions will be generally clear; and in 
particular dubious caſes, where it may not be eaſy to 
decide upon the law fulneſs or unlawfulneſs of an ac 
tion, it ought to be a ſacred maxim with us, to adhere 
to that ſide of the queſtion where our integrity will be 
moſt ſecure, and not to endanger it by too near ap- 
proaches to ſin. Such approaches lead naturally to known 
and ayowed iniquity ; for he who can allow himſelf to 
hazard an action, the . lawfulneſs of which is not appa- 
rent, and the unlawfulneſs ſuſpected, betrays a propen+ 
ſity which will not permit him long to heſitate at the 
commiſſion of evident and undiſputed crime. 
But further: To ſecure th approbation of our heart, 
-we muſt not only religiouſly follow its guidance, and 
obſerve; its dictates; but it is neceſſary alſo to acquire 
a juſt information in our duty, and to acquaint ourſelves 
with its obligations. For conſcience itſelf-may be - erro- 
neous, and hold out falſe lights; and then, however 
faithfully. we purſue: its directions, this will not always 
inſure our innocence. St. Paul ſty les himſelf the leaſt of 
the apoſtles, not meet to be called an apoſtle, and 
the chief of ſinners, becauſe he perſecuted the church 
of Chriſt, —though, as he himſelf informs us, he did 
it in ignorance. Though we ought to act agreeably to 
our coavictions, in complying with the dictates of an 
erroneous conſcience, and it would be highly culpa- 
ble in us to diſregard them whilſt we believed them ta 
be right; yet if ſuch were not inevitable errors, but 
4 the effects of voluntary corruption or negligence, they 
muſt ſubjec us to the imputation of guilt, and con- 
e X | ſequently 


. \ 
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ſequently to the repronehes of our ou mind, as ſoon 
as light enough is let in upon it, to give it a juſt diſ- 
cetnraentof its errors; and of the criminal occafionk of 
If, therefore, we would ſecure the approbation'of obir 
heart, if muſt be our equal care to inform ourfelves of 
our duty; and to live up to our information. e 
III. Let us, laftly, conſider the happineſs reſulting 
from ſuch a conduc oO e 
1%, The teſtimony of fhe heart in our favour is a 
fecret intimation, ſuggeſted by nature, than the Ju p 
of the whole earth will concur with ſuch teftimoriy, 
and l affirm the judgmeut which our heart has formed. 
if bur hirart condenm us not, we may have confidence to- 
h God. For virtue and vice, good and evil, muſt 
appear to be ſuch to God as well as to mien: with 
this difference, that his fuprenie wiſdom always beholds 
the reality of things with an vnerring eye, and with 
mfallible certainty fees them to be what they are; 
whilſt our imperfect ſight is often deceived by appear · 
ances and illuſions, and betrayed ifs various errors. 
Paſſions and prejudices may corrupt our underſtand- 
ing, and extort a partial Mdgment. The moſt iniqui- 
tous may give thertiſelves a falſe applauſe for weak or 
fuperſtitions ſervices; and, on the other hand, the moſt 
yirtuous and pious minds may be ſometimes alarmed 
with terfors and deſpondencics that are viſionary and 
groundleſs. „ ee zie, a en 
But in ſuch caſes, Reaſon is not conſulted, but ne- 
glected; our judgment is not the judgment of our rea- 
fon, but of our paſſions; it is not Reaſon which #c- 
quits or condetrins, it is Fear, Ighoratice, Superſtition, 
or Melancholy, which uſurp its place. Conſcience 
forms its judgment by comparing our conduct with 
the law bf our duty; but ſuperſtitious imaginations. 
and melancholy” fears have no rule of judgment; and 
often determine agaifiſt the moſt evident rules, both of 
teaſon arid revelation, But where Reaſon's voice is 
heard, and no paſſions or prepoſſeſſions are permitted 
to ovef-rule its authority; where the mind has duly 
. conſidered 


is the ſtate to which Philoſophy pretended to, ade 
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conſidered and examined our conduct | 
| Gop, and pronounces a deliberate, - ; naſe a er 5. * 


tence ; this ſentence, we have the beſt E 8 4 — ' 
lieve, will be affirmed at the A 5 fb, and 
wy encourage us to look up with, confidence to our 


Supreme Jupox, in juſt expectatipn o 1 


and * — The 5 
But further: approbation o our 1 t not on- 

ly opens to us the proſpect of a diſlant ; and 

gives us an aſſurance of the future  fayqur.of , - 


but alſo diffuſes through the mind a preſent 2 
and ſatisfaction. The Author o 1 has : = 


ted internal and tranquillity to be the 7 


reward of obedience to the laws of our nature. And 
2 reward it is that well deſerves our attention. 'This 


her followers, as the ſummit of human enjoyment, t 
neareſt approach to happineſs Me, can make in this . 
But to this ſtate religion will moſt e 


gt theſe paths of peace will beour b beſt and fureſs 


gs © "OY can be more, pleaſurable to he mind, chan 
_ to. reflect, that our conduct has been ſuch as .reaſon 


and conſcience have dictated and approved; that we 
have acted in conformity to the laws of our Makkx, 
and have lived up to the deſign of our creation. 
upon a. juſt ſcrutiny into our actions, we nd, that, as 
far as human infirmity permits, we have endeavour- 
ed to be faithful in our duty to Gop, une 1750 
reverence and ſuhmiſſion which are due from ol inge 

leftyal beings to the FATHER of the. univerſe : 1275 we 


find that integrity, equity, fidelity, and benevolence, 
| have been the 10 - 4 


ules of our behaviour 10 our | fellow- 
creatures; and that our paſſions have been, if not al- 
ways, yet generally, under due government: —if 
is the reſult of our inquiry, we nęed not labour to wor 
in ourſelves a conviction that we have acted right: for 
Peace and complacency will ſpontaneouſly . ſpring. up 
from it. Our e is o framed and e that 
vat 


If, : 


ad 
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it is impoſſible not to receive ſelf-gratulations from tlie 


conſciouſneſs of ſuch behaviour. 


This conſciouſneſs affords a moſt laſting and ſe- 
cure ſatisfaction: which is not, like other pleaſures, 
limited to certain ſeaſons or conjunctures; does not 
change with circumſtarices, nor ſatiate with repetiti- 
on, nor grow old with time; but continues as long 
as the conſciouſneſs that gave it birth ; and has this 
peculiat advantage, that it may be enjoyed in its 
higheſt perfection, when we can enjoy nothing elſe, 
uhen the body ſickens, and its fenfes languiſn 
and decay. | | "bt 1 
Which leads me to obſerve, laſtly, That the ſa- 
tisfaction of a ſelf-approving heart is moſt ſenſibly felt 
at the moſt awful period of our lives, at a juncture 
when all other pleaſures forſake us, —at the approach of 
our diſſolution. 8 | 50 

If in that ſituation we can recall the tranſaQtions 
of former days, and of the years that are paſt, and 
ſuffer them to appear in review before us; and can 
obſerve, that our deportment has, upon the whole, 
been formed and regulated by the monitions of con- 
ſcience ; that no corrupt paſſions have been more at- 
tended to than its counfels; that our habitual care 


has been to know and do the will of our MAKER, 
to conſult his honour, the good of our fellow crea- 


tures, and our own eternal felicity; that whatever par- 
ticular failings and infirmities we may have been ſub- 


ject to, yet that the general and uniform courſe of 


our life has been conducted with uprightneſs and in- 
tegrity ; we muſt doubtleſs receive a peculiar ſa- 


tisfaction, a deep-felt joy, a joy which cannot be de- 


ſcribed, and which the heart of the virtuous and good 
alone can conceive. We ſhall not then be afraid to 
encounter the laſt enemy of our nature, Death; which 
will be diſarmed of its terrots, and no longer formi- 
dable. The grave we ſhall conſider as the gate to 


immortality, as introductory to that ſtate where con- 


ſcious integrity gives the beſt· grounded hopes of the ap- 
probation and favour of our MAKER. * 


w 3 OY 


c 


a 
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And what can our conceptions form to us more de- 
ſirable, than to have conſolation adminiſtered in that 
hour of diſtreſs, when nature moſt needs it? to have. 


ſecret infuſions of joy poured in upon the foul, and 


to have relief ſupplied from within, when all out- 
ward aſſiſtance is vain ? How inexpreſſible muſt” be 
the ſatisfaction, to have no guilty fears at that time 
to fix a ſting in our boſom! to have the pains of diſ- 


eaſe mitigated by an internal compoſure! to be able to 


look back upon this world without remorſe, and in- 
to the next without terror! to have confidence to- 
wards Gop, a confidence that that all-gracions BEIN, 
whoſe laws it has been our habitual care to obey, 
whoſe favour has been our firſt object, is about to re- 
ward our obedience with joys unſpeaking and full of 
glory; and that he who has been our Patron and 
Protector in life, will be our Guide and Guard ian 
through the vale of death, and an inſeparable Friend and 


Father to us in our journey through eternity! 


Who then would not wiſh to live the life of the righ-. 
teous, that his laſt end may be like his; perplexed by 
no unrepented ſins, diſturbed by no painful reproaches, 
diſtracted by no guilty. apprehenſions; but ſupported 
by conſcious goodneſs,” by hopes full of immortality, 


and by ſuch anticipations of the heavealy felicity as are 


next to the poſſeſſion of it? . | 
From what has been offered, it may appear, that the 
moral principte which we call conhcience, and is in the 
text ſtyled the heart, was given us to be the guide 
of our conduct, and to lead us to an obedience to 


the laws of Gop, with which our own happineſs is 


inſeparably connected. Be it then our firſt and prin- 
cipal care, to be ever attentive to the friendly voice 


of this do neſtic guide, this faithful monitor within 


us. Let it be our equal endeavour to inform ovr- 
ſelres of the duties required from us, and to live 
ſuitably to our informations. Sach a canduct will 
entre to us the approbation of our heart; will dif- 
ſuſe a laſting ſerenity through our whole life; will 
ſupply us with the happieſt conſulations at the hour 

n Hh 3 of 
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of death; will recommend us to the approbation of 
the Divine Brix; and will procure the moſt ineſti- 
mable of all bleſſings, a gracious ſentence at the final 
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S8 ER MON V. 
Hou sxE of MouRNIN G. 
Eccrxs. vii. 4. 


Ip: The heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of mourning. 


TT HIS is the ſentiment of one of the wiſeſt and 
1 çngreateſt of the ſons of men; one who, to ſupe- 
rior abilities of mind, added the moſt ample poſſeſſions 
of fortune; one who had all the pleaſures of the world 
at his command, and of all had made the fulleſt ex- 
perience, ¶ hate ver mine eyes defired, ſays he, I kept not 
fram them; I with-held not my heart from any joy, till 1 
might ſee what was that good for the ſons of men which 
they ſhould do under heaven all the days of their life. The 
reſult of. his various experiments and inquiries after 
happineſs was, that riches, honour, power, pleaſure, 
every thing, was vain, but Religion and Virtue. At his 
firſt ſetting out in the world, he was inclined to ſearch 
for happineſs where appearances moſt promiſe it, in 
ſcenes of mirth and feſtivity. He ſaid in his heart, Go 
to now, 1 will prove thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy plea- 
Jure. But further obſervation and experience taught 
him, that ſorrow was better than laughter : i. e. that it 
is fitter for creatures in ſuch a ſituation as we are here, 
to be ſeriots and conſiderate, than diſſipated and mirth- 
ful; that the former diſpoſition is better } ſuited to our 
preſent ſtate, and more conducive to our future feli- 
city, than the latter. Upon this account he determines 
that the heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of mourning, and 
the heart of fools in the houſe of mirth ; i. e. that more 
valuable and laſting advantages may be derived from 

11 attending 
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attending to ſcenes of ſorrow and adverſity | than from a 
| life devoted to diſſipation and pleaſure. - 
=, Let us then conſider this deciſion, and · inquire into 
= the reaſons of the preference given by the Royal 
Preacher to the former. 

The natural inclinations of mankind, indeed, plead 
| ſtrongly in favour of pleaſure; but however inviting the 
' proſpect, however flattering the idea, they who make 
+. Pleaſure their ſole object will ſeldom fail to find, that the 
diſappointment of their hopes will lead them at laſt to 
the concluſion of Solomon, that all is vanity. The per- 
petual unremitting purſuit of pleaſure has, beſides, a ten- 
dency almoſt imperceptibly to ſeduce, and to lead the 
mind gradually attray from what ought to be its firſt 
and principal object. Religion, it is true, was not meant 
to afflict or oppreſs, but to render mankirid univerſally 
as happy as the ſtate of the world will permit ; and it has 
iſſued out no prohibitions /againſt innocent pleaſures, 
which are far from being incompatible with a proper re- 
gard to duty. But it ought to be conſidered, that plea- 
ſures,” when ſo far indulged as to be admitted to take 
poſſeſſion of the whole heart, to exclude an intermixture 
lof ſerious ſentiments; and leave no room for hours of re- 
ligious and virtuous reflection, though not criminal i in 
themſelves, lead often to unhappy eonſequences. 

On this account, adverſity has ever been reputed the 
ſchool in which are given the beſt inſtructions in wiſdom ; 
in which few are made worſe, many become wiſer and 
better. On the contrary, how few are reformed'or im- 
proved, what numbers are ſeduced 'and corrupted; by 
the leſſons of proſperity ! Of the danger of which, even 
to the wiſeſt and beſt, the Pſalmiſt was himſelf an emi- 
nent inſtance. He i could ſo well inftru@ others 
concerning the uncertainty and vanity of the world and 


dulge the vaineſt of thoughts, and ſay, he ſhould never 
be removed, but was tempted alfo to perpetrate the 
worſt of crimes. But, in his adverſity, how does he 
reproach himtelt for the guilt of his pleaſurable hours, 
and e 80 that it was good for him that he had 


been 


g „ its enjoyments, yet in his proſperity could not only in- 
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been in trouble, and that Gop of very faithfulneſs had 
cauſed him to be troubled !. for before I was afflicted, ſays 
he, I went wrong ; but now have I kept thy word. 

In à round of pleaſures, - we are apt to become too un- 
mindful of what we owe to Gop, and too neglectful of 
the debts of mercy due to our ſuffering brethren. Plea- 
ſure and ptoſperity are fatal ſeducers; and, when we 
give ear to their counſels, lead to ſuch a train of diſſipa- 
tions, ſuch a ſucceſſion of follies and vices, that it has 
been juſtly obſerved, that the greateſt misfortune which 
can befall us, is, never to meet misfortune. We have 
reaſon, then, to adore. the - wiſdom of Providence, that 
has appointed all the viciſſitudes to which we are ſubject; 
that has chequered human life with good and evil; and 
has planned out a ſucceſſion of various cares and trou- 
bles, for beings who are little capable of ſupporting, in 
a rational manner, a ſtate of total pleaſure and profpe- 
rity, | 

On this account it is, that Solomon determines the 
preference in favour of the houſe of mourning : for there 
the heart is made better ,—there it becomes more ſeri- 
ous, more ſu ſceptive of every tender, every religious im- 
preſſion, How mild, and candid, and reaſonable, may 
we obſerye mankind; how open to virtuous reflection, 
how diſpoſed to ſentiments of benevolence and compaſſi- 
on; whilſt they are feeling their own, or the afflictions 
of others! but 3 inattentive often, and how inſenſible 
to others ſufferings, when in the midſt of Protpectty; and 
in full purſuit of pleaſure! | 

Too ſeldom do They, who, amidſt eaſe, affluence, 
and indulgence, with-hold not their heart from any joy; 
too, too ſeldom do they reflect, how many unhappy be- 
ings are wearing, out life amidit the difficulties and la- 
bours of poverty, or the pangs and tortures of diſeaſe, 
whilſt they beſtow not perhaps the ſmalleſt portion of 
their abundance to alleviate the ſufferings of their poſſi- 
bly not leſs deſerving, but more unfortunate, Brethren ! 
But, on the other hand, ſcenes of adverſity awaken 
our compaſſion, correct that levity which is the inlet to 
vice, form us to conſideration, ſoften the heart, and give 

us 
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us a taſte for the ſerious pleaſures of Benevolence and 
Humanity. By being acquainted with grief, we learn 
to feel for the unhappy ; we learn, that a pleaſurable in. 
dulgence of ourſelves, and an inſenſibility to the ſuffer- 
"ings of others, are by no means ſuited to ſuch a ſtate of 
things as is here before us; and that every tender regard 
is due io the numerous wants and ſorrows of the afflicted, 
Would we permit ourſelves to view the world in a 


true light, —in the light in which, not only as good 


Chriſtians, but as wiſe men, we ought ;—we ſhould 
learn, that it was not deſigned merely for the purpoſes 
of feſtivity and entertainment ; and that Providence ne- 
ver meant to place us in it, as he did the leviathan in the 
waters, only to take our paſtime therein. The world is 
to be confidered as a ſchool of diſcipline and inſtruction 
(to ſome a ſevere one), intended to train and educate us 
for a future, better, and more permanent ſtate. Fain 
would we, indeed, have it to be a ſcene of enjoyment, a 
region of mirth and pleaſure: but experience tells us, 
that it is to many a vale of tears; to the moſt fortunate, 
a chequered ſcene of good and evil; and that none of us 
can, nor (we may preſume) is it fit we ſhould, en joy 
any confiderable portion of felicity upon earth. It would 
incline us to think it good for us to be here; would 
withdraw our attention and affections too much from 
the next world, and too much attach them to the preſent. 
The infinitely wiſe CREATOR of the world has ap- 
pointed us to be born to trouble; has intermingled 
afflictions with every ſtage and ſtation of life; has decreed 
pleaſure and pain, . like day and night, to fucceed each o- 
ther in conſtant rotation: with a view, it ſhould ſeem, to 
intimate, that he reſerves our enjoy ment of complete fulneſs 
of ſelicity to another ſtate; and that here our principal 
cares fhould be employed in endeavouring to render 
_ ourſelves! worthy of happineſs, by our endeavours to 
impart it, by miniſtering to the wants, healing the ſor- 
rows, alleviating and ſoftening, as much as may be, the 
Pains and ſufferings. of the afflicted. | 
What then ſhall we determine ought to be the object 


ef our cho'ce, and which is, upon the whole, the pre- 


lerable 
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ferable | ana Shall we, regardleſs of other confideras: 
tions, 

attention to the enjoyments of life, and to a ſelfiſh pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure? Or ſhall we, wiſely conſiderate, extend 
our views beyond ourſebves ?' Shall we open our hearts to 


our _— hen Shall we ſometimes viſit the houſe of 


Mourning, and attend with humanity to the complaints 
of Sorrow ? Shall we cultivate a ſpirit of goodneſs; be- 
neficence, and charity; and thus make both ourſelves, 
and all within our circle of influence, as happy. as our 
own powers, the ſtate of the world, and the condition 
of our nature, will permit? Which is the more eligible 
ſatisfattion,—To gratify a ſhort-lived paſſion, to ſnatch 
a tranſient gleam of mirth; or to enjoy that continued 


ſunſhine of delight we feel, when we dry up the tears of 


the diſtreſſed, and bind up the wounds of the ſorrowful 
when we raiſe the dejected head, and comfort the afflict - 
ed heart; when we become fathers to the fatherleſs, and 

cauſe the widow's heart to ſing for joy? Far, far ſupe- 
rior is the inward complacency, the heart-felt ſatisfaction, 
reſulting from ſuch acts of mercy, to all the giddy joy, 


and all the diſſolute pleaſure, that the houſe of mirth, 


or the gayeſt feſtivity, can inſpire. 2 

The human heart was purpoſely framed with ſuch an 
happy ſenſibility by its MAK ER, that, when unvitiated, 
it has a ſecret pleaſure in ſympathetic ſorrows, and is it- 
ſelf relieved by imparting relief to others; and has, per- 
haps, a truer delight even in ſharing the afflictions of the 
unfortunate, and weeping with thoſe that weep, than 


can be found in the indulgence of any ſenſual, or ſelfiſh - 


paſſion, 


Ik Cuch, then, be the advantages which may be de- 


nved from attending to ſcenes of farrow, Solomon might, 
in a moral or religious view, juſtly give them a prefe - 


rence to the houſe of mirth. But though this in general 
be true, yet prudence is requiſite in the application of 


this, as of other inſtructions; leſt, as is the too common 
foible of our nature, in order to avoid one, we run in- 


conſiderately into the error of another extreme. It is not 


to be underſtood, that the prudent and good ſhould con- 


fane 


equent only the houſe of mirth,. give our whole. 
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. fine their converſation to the houſe of mourning; or that 
all are imprudent who entertain themſelves with mirth; 
or that pleaſure is inconſiſtent, either with the reaſon of 
a wiſe, or the religion of a good, man. Religion may 
have a ſerious, not an auſtere aſpect; is not of a ſevere 
and rigid diſpoſition ; rejects no pleaſures, but ſuch as 
are criminal and hurtful, and exceſs in others that be- 
come hurtful merely by exceſs. There is not a ſingle 
Pleaſure worthy of a rational being, that is not, within 
certain limits, confiſtent with religion and virtue. The 
office of wiſdom and religion is only to take cate that our 
pleaſures interfere not with any preſent duty, nor be the 
occaſton of any future ſorrow or remorſe. 
And accordingly the whole deſign of the text is, to 
give mankind an admonition, which indeed they often 
want, that the preſent is not a ſtate in which they ſhould 
Purpoſe to attach and devote themſelves ſolely to feſtivi- 
ty and pleaſure. The ſcenes that every day preſent 
themſelves, are far from leading to ſuch a diſſipated turn 
of mind. Conſideration, on the contrary, is the Seat 
law of our nature, the firſt principle of wiſdom and right 
conduct. Often ought we to call our ways to remem- 
brance; to conſider in what manner we have performed 
our duty to Gop and our fellow-creatures ; how we have 
conducted ourſelves in proſperity, how felt and relieved 
the affli tions of thoſe in adverſity, what has been our 
behaviour in theſe reſpects, and what account we ſhall 
one day give of it. | | EET 
The admiſſion of ſuch reflections, far from laying a 
burden upon the ſpirits, would be the beſt method to 
relieve them; far from leading us into the paths of ſor- 
row, would be the ſureſt guide to tranquillity and peace 
of mind, For a rational, permanent tranquillity of 
mind, is the reſult of virtuous conſideration, the prero- 
gative of innocence, the attendant and reward of reli- 
gion; for religion is ſo far from takingit away, that no- 
thing elſe can give it. The common amuſements and 
diſſipations of the world ſerve rather to relax our cares, 
to ſuſpend a ſenſe of uneaſineſs, and to have the effect 
of opiates, in creating a ſhort forgetfulneſs of pain, than 
. . : - 
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to ſupply any permanent or ſubſtantial en 
world has not a more valuable and laſting pleaſure, than 


that ſerene joy of heart which ariſes from the conſciouſ- 


neſs of having acquitted ourſelves as we ought, and 
from the conſequent well-grounded hopes of the favour 
and approbation of our all-gracious MAK RR and 
Jopcs, | 


Would you then poſſeſs pure and genuine pleaſure 7 
ſeek it in the paths of virtue? Would you enjoy true 


felicity ? Do you enquire, with the Pſalmiſt, Mio will 
fem us any good? From him learn where it is to be 
found: Lord, lift thou up the hight of thy countenance upon 
15, It is Gop alone, the Fountain of happineſs, that 
can conyey it to his creatures; but will moſt certainly 
convey. it to none but the virtuous, the benevolent, the 
merciful, and the good. | pe. 4 
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Mo into yo, Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites : for. ye pay 
tithe of mint, and aniſe, and cummin; and have omitted 
" the wweightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
"faith: theſe ought ye to have done, and not leave the \ 
ot her undone. | PT RT a ee 

UR Saviour, in theſe words, reproves the oſtenta- 
tious hypocriſy of the Scribes and Phariſees; who 

were zealouſly punctual in the obſervance of all external 

and ritual duties, and ſcrupulouſly exact in paying 

tithes of herbs of ſmall conſideration, - whilſt they ne- 

glected moral duties, which were of much greater im- 

portance; and omitted the weightier matters of the law, 

judgment, mercy, and faith. The former ought not to 

be left undone; but the latter, as our Lok p aſſerts, de- 

mand our principal attention, and ought to be the firſt 

objects of cur care. | | 

The text is, then, a general determination, which 
leaves no room to doubt what is the moſt ſubſtantial and 
important part of religion, by expreſsly reſolving it into 
ma ral rectitude, and integrity of life and, manners. 

I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate this deciſion of our 
LorD, by ſhewing, that moral duties are the weightier © 
matters of the law, and in their nature more important, 
in their obligation more neceſſary, than ritual injuncti- 
ons; and ſhall conclude with ſome obſervations from te 
doctrine in the text. And, 

I. The moral duties are thoſe which Reaſon teaches us 
to be due to Gop, our neighbour, and ourſelves ; which 

arc of eie: nal and neceſſary obligation, ard have in their 

| | nature 


* 
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nature an intrinſic and immutable rectitude: Such are 
piety, juſtice, mercy, fidelity, benevolence, temper- 
ance, and the like. Poſitive inflitutions are ſuch as have 
in them no intrinſic or immutable excellence; but are 
only occaſionally appointed, and receive their whole au- 
thority from the command of the legiſlature: Such were 
circumciſion, ſacrifices, and other ritual obſervances, 
among the Jews; and ſuch are baptiſm and the eucha- 
riſt under the Chriſtian diſpenſation. Theſe duties, in- 
deed, claim our ſtricteſt attention and obſervance, as 
they are_enjoined by the Supreme LAWOIVER, for 
wile purpoſes; but yet are not to be reputed of equal 
importance or obligation with the moral duties. | 
Gop has inſtituted ſome external rites and ceremonies 
to be obſerved, in order to aid and confirm our natu- 
ral, apptobatiou and efteem of virtue, to remind us of 
its obligations, and to incline and habituate us to the 
practice of it. He has alſo propoſed ſome doctrines to our 
faith, with the ſame religious vieeẽ and tendency. But it can- 
not be the chief and principal aim of religion to make us 
N toſpeculative opinions, or exterior obſervances. 
e diſhonour the wiſdom of God, if we ſuppoſe that 
he can command us to purſue any thing more than thoſe 
duties in which he has taught us to diſcern the higheſt 
worth and excellence; or that he can require us to op- 
poſe the inward ſenſe and perception of our minds, 
and contradict that moral faculty which himſelf gave 
us to guide our feet, and to be a light unto our paths. 
 The-pre-eminence of moral duties above ritual in- 
junctions will appear, if we conſider the abſolute good- 
neſs of the Divine Bix; and that the felicity of his 
creatures is the principal object of the whole admini- 
ſtration of his providence, and of every law to which 
he requires our obedience. It is evident, then, that a 
religion of divine inſtitution muſt be chiefly framed with 
a View... to engage our obſervance. of thoſe duties which 
are moſt eſſential to human happineſs ;' ſuch as piety, +. 
and the. ſocial virtues of benevolence, juſtice, fidelity. 
For to theſe virtues life is indebted for its principal ſa- 
tisfaCtions and enjoyments. They are the true ſources 
of both private and page tranquility, If, then, theſe 
; 12 de 
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are: the occaſions and inftruments of human happineſs, 


it may reaſonably be inferred, 'that God; who defires 


our. happineſs, would have a principal regard to them 


in the laws which he requires us to obſerve; and 'woulc 
give them the preference above other duties, which 
have not ſo direct and immediate a tendency to the 
end of his creation and government, — the felicity 'of his 


creature. 


II. Ritual or ceremonial injunctions muſt be con- 
ſidered as ſubordinate to moral duties; becauſe the lat- 
ter are the end for which the former were inſtituted, 


and the end muſt be acknowledged to be mote valuable 


and excellent than the means. The ſupreme excellence 


and perfection, as well as the final happineſs of our 


nature, is founded on moral virtue: this, conſequent- 
ly, ought to be our principal view; and every thing 


elſe muſt derive its value ſrom its ſubſerviency to this 


end. Ritual inſtitutious are well adapted to this our 
infant and imperfect ſtate; and, as they remind us of 


the obligations of religion, ſupport us in that uniform 


exerciſe of virtue, and increaſe our love to Gop and 


our - neighbour, are religiouſly to be obſerved. They 


are uſeful as means to produce and preſerve in us a 
good and pious frame of mind: but where they are in- 
effectual to theſe purpoſes (as we too often ſuffer them 
to be), they loſe their value; they are then "precepts 
ER men ſhall not live, as the prophet has expreſ- 
Emi)! 1.124 11 19 BEERS thy aerated 

III. The ſuperiority and pre-eminence'of moral vir- 
tue may further appear from hence, that the obligati- 
on and exerciſe of it will continue for ever; whereas 


all ceremonial obſervances are in their nature only tem- 


porary. Charity, ſays Paul, never faileth; which is one 
reaſon of the preference he gives it above faith and 
hope. The pious diſpoſitions of the ſoul will not de- 
cay nor die with us, but will be continued, improved, 
perfected, and perpetuated, in heaven. The ſame good- 


neſs and de nevelence of mind which conſtitutes our 


principal excellence and happineſs here on earth, will 
continue to he our higheſt perfection and felicity in 
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iod of our r being From h then, 
arid pre-eminetice oft: | 


ma de 
wa when compared* with ritual obſeryances which are. 


meant io be aſſiſtances and ſu 2a to Feligion, 2 


during the infanty and im tion of our being 
muſt ceafe 'when we 1 5 a flate of Note 
provement and maturity in another life: Fe 5 

moral virtues will conduct and accom 2. us 10 
heaven; will be the brighteſt gems in our cœſeflial crown, 
and, the higheſt ornaments of dur moſt elevated tate; ; 

IV. The ſcriptutes every where repreſent the mo! 
virtues as of the firſt importance, and the chief end of 
all religion. God did indeed preſeribe to the 3 * 8 

ſervice, and a numerous train of rituals, ada 

ted io the genius and cireumſtances of that people, 
and meant to preſerve them from the barbarous ido- 
latries of their neighbour- nations, by indulging 1 5 
in innocent ceremonies of their own, ' But, even under 
that diſpenſation, theſe were of inferior ' importance, 
when compared tojuſtice, truth, integrity, and mercy 
and when they were not accompanied with thoſe oral, 
duties, we find that Gop rejected even his own inftituti- 
ons; oblations were vain, and the multitude-of their ſa- 
crifices to no purpoſe, 

The great intention of the Goſpel is ſo evidently to 

men in the practice of virtue, and to produce 

in them all the fruits 79 righteouſneſs, mercy, and peace, 
that it 'isalmoſt u ary to produce particular paſſa- 
ges to this purpoſe. Our Saviour and his Apoitles eve- 
ry where-inculcate piety and virtue, the love of Gop and 
man ; and repreſent them as the ſubſtance of all reli- 
gion: they teach us to conſider external obſervances only 
as means to aſſiſt us im attaining theſe divine virtues, 
which : conſtitute the happineſs and perfection of hu- 
man nature. 

I proceed to ſome obſervations deducible from this 
* And, 

1, We may from hence ſee the propriety and ne- 
ceſſity of frequent exhortations to the practice of ora 


on 


duties. * enn ſeem | to be dl in ſmall eſtimati- 
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on by ſome perſons, who conſider them as of the law 
eſt importance in religion, and as fitter ſubjects of in- 
ſtruction from a heathen philoſopher, than from a diſ- 
ciple of the goſpel of Cuxis r. But ſuch opinions 
have no foundation in reaſon or ſeri pture; for we have 
ſeen, that they both agree in repreſenting the moral du- 
ties, as what Gop chiefly values and requires, and what 
therefore ought principally to be taught and ineulca- 
ted. Theſe our Saviour himſelf, and his Apoſtles, 
conſtantly. urged. and recommended as the great aim 
and end of religion. Our Sa v1ouR came into the world 
to teach men to live righteouſly, ſoberly, and godly, in'this 
preſent world. The Apoſtles, in all their diſcourſes, pur- 
ſued the moral plan of their, great Maſter 3 and every 
_ſervant of Cun is r ought undoubtedly. to tread in the 
fame ſteps, and inculcate the ſame duties. | 
24%, We may obſerve how perfectly the Chriſtian 
revelation correſponds with the voice of nature, in al- 
ſerting the importance and excellence of moral vir- 
tues, and placing them in the firſt rank of its duties. 
And this circumſtance, though not of itſelf, without 
other evidence, ſufficient to evince-the truth and divine 
original of the goſpel, yet at leaſt imitles it to attention 
and favour; and muſt incline all the friends: of vittue 
to with well. to an iijſtitution calculated io eſtabliſſi a 
general integrity of manners, and to promote the mo- 
ral 'reQitude, perfection, and univerlal happineſs, of 
human nature, The intrinſic excellence of the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem, therefore, gives it a juſt claim 10 peculiar 
regard: for the more any inſtitution of religion im- 
proves and advances moral rectitude, the more it ex- 
alts and dignifies human nature, and is conſequently - 
the more worthy of Gop; for which reaſon the advo- 
cates for Chriſtianity have wiſely inſiſted on the amiable- 
neſs, purity, and excellence, of its wofale, as Joanie 
preſumptive ka of us heavenly original. rz. 
If, indeed, we, ſhould conceive! of the xelightn, of. 
CiR1ST as inffiing chiefly on an aſſent to pbims of 
ſpeculation, or, the obſervance, of external ritès it 
will nat in this ff ight pp ſo divine and excellent, 
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ſo worthy of Gop, or ſo well adapted to the wants and 
[neceſſities of his creatures, as in thoſe accounts which 
our SAVIOUR and his Apoſtles have given of it. 

3d, and laſtly,” From hence we may learn to be eſ- 
pecially careful in obſerving the duties of integrity, 
piet y, juſtice, mercy, and the like. Let us not conclude, 
that we are religious, -becauſe we are right in our faith, 
or punctual in our attendance on public worſhip. Theſe 
are indeed excellent and neceſſary means and helps 
to religion; but religion itſelf is [ſeated in the mind, 
and , conſiſts in that reverence and obedience of heart 


to Gop, and. thoſe upright and friendly diſpoſitions to- 


wards men, which thoſe means are intended to pro- 
duce and promote in us. But as when, upon a com- 


pariſon of two objects, one is found to be leſs impor- 


tant than the other, we arę often weak enough to con- 
ſider, it as ſcarce of any importance at all, it is high- 
ly neceſſaty to remind ourſelves, that we ought not 


* 


; 


to preſume to neglect or diſregard any inſtitutions of 
divine appointment; that our obligations to obey all 
God's commands whatever, are abſolute and indiſpen- 


ſable; and that commands merely poſitive, admitted 


to be from him, lay us under the ſtricteſt obligation 


to obſerve them, and are not to be ſlighted or under- 
valued under a pretence that they are in their nature 
and importance inferior to moralitx. ies 


Let us be careful, then, to pay a due regard to po- 
ſitive precepts, as they are enjoined by the authority of 
HIM io whom we owe all obedience, and as they are 
wiſely framed for the improvement andeſtabliſhment of 
virtue : but let us remember, that moral: rectitude and 


goodneſs» are the weightier matters of the law; that 
theſe are to be done, and the other not to be Eft undone. 
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Hereinis live, not that we loved God, but that he loviid us, 
and. ſent | his fog to be the propitiation for our fins. 


— 


Lmerciful and gracious, benignant and compaſſi- 
onate,—is a truth which nature dictates, and was ge- 


nerally underſtood arid acknowledged even in the Gen- 
tile. world. Nor indeed we wonder, thet they who 
were left to the ſole inveſtigations of reaſon, unaſſiſted 


by revealed inſtructions, ſhould yet form ſo juſt a con- 
ception of the Divine nature. The goodneſs of the DE Tv 


is viſible in that prevalence of good which is apparent 


in his works; in the common adminiſtration of provi- 
dence; in the face of nature; in our own frame; and 
in the frame of all things around un. 
The ſacred Writings ſpeak the ſame language with 
the voice of nature in this particular; — and aſſure us, 
That Gop is good to all: that his tender mercics are 


over all his works: that his goodneſs extends, not on- 


ly to thoſe whoſe obedience and virtue might make 


them hope to be conſidered as proper objects of it; 


but even to the diſobedient and undeſerving, whom he 
invites to obedience by repeated mercies, to whom 
he never refuſes forgiveneſs when they return to duty. 

But the divine goodneſs has not only been amply 
diſplayed in the works of creation, and in the con- 


duct of providence, but alſo in the redemption of 


mankind ; which ſhall be the ſubject of our preſent 
thoughts. 
Gon, 
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THAT Gop, the Creator of all things, is a Being 
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God, the -original author and giver of every good 
gift, hath with libel hand he tl his bleſſings 
upon every creature he hath made, according to its ca- 
pacity, and to the ſtation and rank allotted it, and as 
far as was conducive to the end which his ſupreme 
wiſdom intended, But when we have ſurveyed and 
conſidered all the various meaſures of goodneſs diſtri- 
bated to other creatures, we ſhall find a ſtill ampler 
5 of it conſpieuous in the nature of Man, whom 
is CREATOR has placed in a higher rank, and inveſt- 
ed with more eminent privileges and prerogatives than 
the reſt of the viſible creation. For even in the forma- 
tion of our corporeat frame, of this tabernacle of clay, 
this earthly houſe, (as the apoſtle calls it), he ſeems to 
have expreſſed a' peculiar attention to the human ſpe- 
cies, Who excell all other creatures even in exterior ap- 
pearance,—in erectneſs of ſtature, gracefulneſs of form, 
and in the conſtruction and diſpoſition of every part, for 
ornament, convenience, and mutual aſſiſtance. . 
But theſe, it muſt be acknowledged, are the leaſt of 
the favours conferred by the divine bounty. Man's 
principal glory conſiſts in being formed after the like- 
neſs and image of his MaK ER, i. e. in being inveſted 
with mocal and intellectual powers; for theſe are pro- 
perly 55 reſemblances of the DR ITV, whereby man 
may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to participate of the divine. 
nature, Impoſſible it is, that this image or likeneſs of 
Gop ſhould conſiſt in our outward form or conſtruction: 
bat it conſiſts rather in the rational faculties of the 
ſoul ; or, moſt of all, in the moral rectitude of thoſe 
faculties, 
This image, then, of Gop, according to which man 
is ſaid to be formed, muſt be conſidered as an expreſ- 
ſion denoting, that man, in his original formation, was 
of an order ſuperior to all other 8 till then 
created ; and was endowed with a power of confurm- 
ing his nature to that of. the Alu tt x, in the frame 
of his ſpirit, and in the rectitude of bis actions: not 
that man could ever preſume to be holy as Gop is ho- 
ly, or perfect as HE is perfect; but that infinitely ho- 
Vor. II. Os | 
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ly and good BRIx G could not ſet his ſeal on any intellec- 
tual part of creation, but the impreſſion would be in 


ſome degree like himſelf, —good and holy alſo. 


Such was Man, ſuch the rectitude of his mind and 
will, ſuch his ſimilitude to his MAK ER, in his primeval. 
ſtate, as he originally came forth, pure and immaculate, 
from the hands of his CREATOR. Reaſon then ſat at the 
heli undiſturbed; and fleered ,according to the calm 
dictates of the Underſtanding, - ſubject to no tempeſtu- 
ous commotions from appetites or paſſions. He had no 
enemy within to contend with,—the ſenſitiye powers be- 
ing obedient to the intellectual; no law in his members 


_ oppofing the law of his mind; no licentious paſſions 
wat ring againſt the authority and government of Reaſon. 


A beam of light, a ray of divine wiſdom, fhone upon his 
underſtanding which diſcovered to him the rule of life. 
There Was a harmony between his reaſon and affecti- 
ons; an original righteouſneſs ; ſo that it ſeemed muc 
more eaſy for him to perſevere in a faithful obſervance 
of the precept given by his MAKER for the trial of his 
obeditgce, than to depart from it, and liſten to the per- 
ſuaſions of the tempter. | 

But man, by unhappily perverting his powers, and 
tranſgreſſing the laws of his CR gator, incurred the di- 
vine difpleaſure, and became ſubject to death, — the con- 


ſequence denounced to tranſgreſſion. And as all men 


ſinned, the wages of ſin became due to all. For it be- 
ing at all times our moſt reaſonable duty to pay an uni- 
verſal obedience to the laws of Gop, every violation of 
thoſe lays juſtly expoſed the offender to the puniſhment 
due to his tranſgreſſion. 
But though man became a wilful ſinner by the perver- 
ſion of his liberty, and by a voluntary lelf-depravation 


yet as the frailty of his nature laid him open to deception 


and tranfgrefſion, the Father of our Being looked 
with an eye of compaſſion, and conſidered him as a fit 
obj. & of mercy; for he knew whereof we were made, and 
remembered that te were but duſt. He was pleaſed, there- 
lore, io extend his comp? ſion to our fallen nature: and 
ihe effect of this compeſſion was, the miſſion of his Son 
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into the world, to be a propitiation for our ſins; and, 
by the oblation of himſelf, to make a full and ſuflicient 
' ſacrifice and ſatisfaction for the fins of the. world. For 
our ſakes, the Sox of Gop deſcended from the heavens, 
and dwelt upon earth; took our nature into a cloſe and 
intimate union with his own ; Publiſhed the gracious 
terms of his covenant, and ſealed it with his blood; by 
the effuſion and oblation of which he made an atone- 
ment for our ſins, paid the penalty due for our iniquities, 
and bore the burden of an offending world. 

Gop ſo loved the world, that he gave up his Sox, 
and the Sox ſo loved the world that he gave up himſelf, 
for our ſalvation, If we contemplate the Son of Gos, 
reſigning the inconceivable glory which he poſſeſled with 
the Fa THER before the foundation of the world; paſſing 
thro'a gradation of humiliation and ſufferings; conde- 
ſcending to unite himſelf to our nature, in its loweſt form, 

and moſt afflicted ſtate: if we attend him through the 
various ſcenes of his paſſion, ſhedding in his agony drops 
of blood, dragged to crucifixion by a barbarous multi- 
tude, expoſed as an object of public deriſion, the ſcorn 
of the malicious, and ſport of the infolent ; his ſacred 
head inſulted with the impious mockery of a crown of 
thorns; himſelf affixed to the painful croſs, reviled and 
blaſphemed, bleeding and expiring, ſuffering every in- 
dignity and every torture, in order to reconcile to Goo 
thoſe his creatures, who had forfeited every claim to fa- 
vour :—we cannot but acknowledge it to be an amazin 
proof of the moſt affectionate goodneſs ; we muſt be lo 
in wonder at the riches of his mercy ; we muſt feel a 
powerful conviction, that never was love like this love, 
nor compaſſion like that of our RepeeMER. | 

O all-gracious Saviour of mankind! what words 
can expreſs the gratitude we owe! How inadequate to 
thy mercies are our adorations! the tongues of men and 
angels can but imperfectly praiſe thee. Thou haſt re- 
deemed us by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation: For this cauſe, . at thy 
name, which is above every name, every knee ſhall 
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| bow; for worthy art thou to receive bleſſing, and glory, 


and honour, and power, for ever and ever. oh, 
What has been obſerved may ſuggeſt the following 


reflections. e | 


1/t, We may from hence learn, how dreadful an evil, 


and how offenſive to Gop, fin is, which nothing but the 


blood of his Son could expiate; and how neceflary and 


indiſpenſable is religious obedience to render us fit ob- 


jects of divine mercy. In order to be the propitiation for 
our fins, the Sox of Gop, who was ſo high in the glory 
of his FaTaER, ſubmitted to the loweſt circumſtances 
of humanity, ſuffered an ignominious and painful death; 
not the death of a common tranſgreſſor, but one reſerv- 
ed by the Romans for the worſt and moſt flagitious of 
criminals, | 1 
The death of CHRISY is in ſcripture repreſented to be 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a propitiatory ſacrifice. The eſſence 
of a propitiatory ſacrifice conſiſts in this, that the guilt 
of the ſinner is transferred to the victim, and the one is 
ſubſtituted and ſuffers in the place of the other. If, then, 
Gop, when about to diſplay the extent of his goodneſs, 


and the riches of his mercy, in the remiſſion of our fins, 


would yet accept no leſs ranſom, no meaner <xplation, . 
than the ſufferings and ſacrifice of his Son, what proſ- 
pect or hope can we have of eſcaping the reſentments of 
his juſtice, if we ſtill perſiſt in difobedience? For let us 
remember, that the benefits of our Redeemer's ſuffer- 


ings extend only to the penitent and reformed, not to 


the preſumptuous and perſevering offender. And if we 
are not careful to avail ourſelves of theſe ſufferings; if 
we preſume to deſpiſe the mercies of this covenant , if 
we neglect this greateſt, laſt ſalvation, this laſt effort of 
Divine Gocdnels to ſave us there remains no further 
expia tion, no more facrifice for fin, no other Redeemer 
to ſuffer, no new covenaut to be made. The Sox of 
Gop will be no Saviour to us; the blood of Curi1sT, 
that ſountain of mercy, will for us flow in vain, and be. 
. 8 to waſh away the ſtains and pollution of our 
guilt. | 


24h If 


* 
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2dly, If Gop fo loved us, as to appoint and accept 

the death ot his Sox as an expiatory er by which 
all paſt and forſaken fins are forgiven, and we are re- 
admiued to the divine favour ; we ought alſo, in imita- 
tion of the divine'goodnefſs, to be kind, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, as Gop for CHRIS 's ſake hath 
| foigiven us. We are by nature equal, feliow-ſervants 

of the ſame Lord, heirs of the ſame hopes; and the wid- 


eſt diſtinctions of birth, wealth, power, or ſtation, place 


us at no great diſtance one from another. The indig- 

ities or ir;j''rics, theielore, we may receive from our 
fellow-creatures, can in the meaſure of their guilt bear 
no proportion to the offences we commit againſt the infi- 
nite SOVEKEIGN of the Univerſe ; by whoſe, power we 
ſubſiſt, and on whoſe mercy we depend; to whom we 
owe our being, and all the bleſſings that attend it ; who 
daily helpeth us, and poureth his benefits upon us, and 


hath engaged us to him by various wonders of love, and 


repeated miracles of mercy. | 


If, then, Gop forgives our fins, thus heightened and 
aggravated by ſo many conſiderations of goodneſs; and 


forgives them in a manner ſo expreſſive of his affection, 


as to appoint his Sox to be the victim in our ſtead ; what 
violence or injuries can we receive one from another, that 
ought not to claim forgiveneſs from us? Since our hea- 
venly FATHER is thus merciful to us, how ought we to 
be merciful one to another! | = S 

But bow widely different from this precept of our 
LoRD, is the too general practice of thoſe who aſſume 


the name of his followers! Inſtead of kind affeCtions, 


and friendly offices, how willing are we, too often, to 
ſcize the opportunities that offer of repaying injuries with 
injuries, and of rendering evil. for evil! How prone to 
approve, how prompt to execute, every dictate of re- 
venge ! But with a behaviour ſo repugnant- to the pre- 
cepts and example of our benevoleat REDEEMER, how 
(an we hope to participate in the mercies and bleſſings 
he has purchaſed for us? how can we lift up our eyes to 
implore his mediation ? What ſelf- condemnation muſt 
we feel from a compariſon of our conduct with that of 
our 
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our bleſſed Loxp! How ought we to fear, left he for 
ever turn away his eyes from thoſe whoſe diſpoſition and 
manners are fo'much the reverſe of his own ! 

_ Laſth, Let us reflect, that this ineſtimable bleſſing, 


this mighty ſalvation wrought for us, calls for our ſincer- 
Eſt acknowledgments, and the moſt devout ſacrifices of 


praiſe and thankſgiving to Gop the author, and to 
Jrsvs the voluntary miniſter, of this diſpenſation of 
mercy. Let us expreſs our acknowledgments in a grate- 
ful and inviolable obedience to every injunction of this 
great PRESER VRR of fouls, What better return can 
we make to the ALMICH Tv, than, with hearts deeply 
affected by a juſt ſenſe of the greatneſs of his mercy, to 
pay our higheſt tribute of adoration to him who was fo 
| mts! as not only at our creation io impreſs. on the 
Hitman mind the image of his own goodneſs,—and thus 
to render us in fome fenſe partakers of the divine nature, 
and of all the happinefs conſequent upon it; but alſo, 
when we had defaced this image, had plunged ourſelves 
in im and miſery, and ſaw extinguiſhed all hopes of ever 
Arriving at that ftate of perfeclioi ad Felicity for which 
we were originally deſigned, —was pleaſed to reſtore us 
to a new capacity of happineſs, by ſending his Sox into 
the world, to take our nature and our guilt upon him, 
and to make an atonement for the ſins of mankind ?: 
This paternal goodneſs of Gop demands from his crea- 
tures every expreſſion of filial love; and this love is to be 
expreſſed, as the apoſtle informs us, in keeping his 
commartdments. We are to love his law, we are to de- 
light in'conforming to his will, we are to obey his pre- 
cepts; not from conſtraint, not barely from a conviction 
of our obligations, and a ſenſe of duty to him; but our 
fenfe of duty miſt be animated by an affection to his 
ſervice, by love of obedience, and, the moſt grateful 
ſentiments of his goodnefs to us, particularly in our 


redemption. 


Ma we, then, never render in vain the incarnation 
and ſufferings of our Redeemer; may we never by our 
fins difappoint'the gracious intentions of his mercy ; may 
we form our hves 2 manners by his example and pre- 

cepts, 
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cepts, and ever conduct ourſelves as becomes a people 
redeemed by his love! May we make a proper uſe and 
improvement of the expreſſions of divine goodneſs to us 
in this world; and then we may be aſſured, that we 
ſhall be finally favoured with much higher communica- 
tions of it when heaven and immortality ſhall he our 
portion. 9 OY 
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N the preſent precarious ſtate of human life, chequer- 
ed and intermixed as it is with good and evil, fre- 
quent occaſions may, ſome moſt certainly will, call 
upon us to exerciſe the duty exemplified in the text, 
—the duty. of an humble acquieſcence and ſubmiſſive 
reſignation to the divine diſpenſations. 
This world, far from being ſo completely happy as 
infinite power, and perfect, abſolute goodneſs, might 
have made it, was meant by its CREATOR to be a ſtate, 
not of ſerene, undiſturbed tranquillity and happineſs, 
but of moral diſcipline and trial. We are born to trou- 
bles, to various diſaſters, Which await all men in all 
conditions; from which neither grandeur, nor power, 
nor wealth, nor wiſdom, nor even innocence, can give 
a protection. They are common to all, the greateſt, 
the wiſeſt, and the beſt. For if we look abroad into the 
world, where ſhall we find thoſe happy ſons of proſ- 
perity, whoſe term of years has been all white; blot- 
ted with no misfortunes, no injuries, no pains of body 
or diſtreſſes of mind; no afflictions in their own per- 
ſon, or in the perſons of others allied to them by in- 
tereſt, friendſhip, or affection, whoſe ſufferings they 
eſteem their own ? The law of our being, the condi- 
tion of our nature, permits us not to be completely hap- 
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As reſignation, then, to the divine appointments, is 
a duty which-muſt ſometimes, may often, be required 
of us, it concerns us to be acquainted with the nature 
of it, and to know with what ſentiments and what 
frame of mind we ſhould meet and receive the adverſe 
accidents that may happen to viſit us. 

Let us then inquire, ½, What is implied in a pro- 
per reſignation to the will of Heaven; and, 2dly, Let 
| " conſider the rectitude and propriety of ſuch a con- 
uct: 

I. This duty, we may obſerve, does not prohibit all 
ſenſibility of ſufferings; it is not meant to extinguiſh 
our ſenſations, or reconcile us to our averſions, or to 
reverſe. the nature of things, or change our opinions 
about them, We are not required to diveſt ourſelves 
of our feelings, and new-model the heart. A ſtoical 
inſenſibility of afflictive events, is what the mind, in 
its right ſtate, is incapable of ; nor can any religious 
conſiderations call off the attention we neceſſarily give 
to what is painful and afflicting. And indeed Religion, 
which bids. us feel for the unhappy, and weep with 
them that weep ; which approves. each ſofter move- 
ment of the ſoul, and applauds us for being touched 
with the diſtreſſes of others; cannot be ſuppoſed to con- 
demn the concern we muſt feel for our own. Even 
the Saviour of the world had ſo exquiſite a ſenſe of 
ſufferings, that, as himſelf ſaid; his ſoul was exceeding 
ſorrowful, even unto death; and the apprehenſions of 
them extorted from him repeated petitions to his FA- 
THER, that, if it were poſſible, the cup might paſs 
from him. | 

We need not, then, think ourſelves culpable, or 
wanting in our ſubmiſſion to Heaven, if a tco tender 
ſenſibility ſhould happen to betray us into ſome weak- 
neſs and diſorders, provided we ſuppreſs all angry re- 
monſtrances, all unbecoming reſentments againſt ' our 
Mak ER, and think reſpectfully of his providence, and 
expreſs the ſame reverential ſubmiſſion with our Lok p, 
Father, wt my wl, but thine be done. Do 
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. 
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But though we cannot reconcile ourſelves to ſuffer- 
ings, nor can the moſt devout reverence of Gop al- 
ways teach us a contempt of them ; yet duty requires 
us to make an oblation of our wills to him, to make 
all our deſires and averſions yield and bend to his ap- 
pointments; to ſubmit to the ſufferings we would de- 
cline, as to the corrections of a parent, -whoſe in- 
tcntions are kind, when his diſcipline ſeems ſevere; 
to drink the bitter cup we would wiſh to avoid, with- 
out reproaching the hand that adminiſters the diſtaſte- 
ful but ſalutary preſcription ; and to fay, in the ſub- 
miſſive language of the text, It is the Lord, let him do 
_ what ſeemeth him good — Which leads me, 

II. To conſider the reaſonableneſs and propriety of 
this. duty of ſubmiſſion or reſignation to the divine 
will. - And no duty, no diſpoſition of mind, can appear 
more reaſonable in itſelf, or more reverential to the 
Peity, when we reflect, that we are not neglected or 
overlcoked by our CREATOR; nor diſmiſſed from his 
care, nor left in the hands of Fate or Fortune: but 
are under the immediate protection and guardianſhip 
of the infinitely powerful PAR ENT of Nature; in 
whoſe preſence and under whoſe inſpection we always 
live and move; and who watches over us, and over 
all his creatures, even the leaſt, the loweſt, the moſt 
unworthy, with a care that never ſlumbers. The ſame 
Infinite Almighty BRING, who framed the world, is, 
thongh to us inviſible, intimately preſent to every part 
of it, anc: inſpects and ſuperintends the whole. Unable 
as we are to penetrate into the counſels of his provi- 
dence; though clouds and darkneſs are around about 
him ; though his judgments are like the great deep, 
unfathomable, and his ways paſt finding out: yet ſtill 
we may be aſſured, that Nature, in all her operations, 
obeys his voice; and that not one event can take place 
without h's appointment or per miſſion. 

This ſuper intendance of the Supreme Bz1NG is a juſt 
ground for Refignaticn to his appointments ; eſpecially 
when we conſider, that his wiſdom; as well as his pow- 
el, is infinite, and his goodneſs commenſurate to _ 
I» | that 
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that his all- comprehending Mind fees the nature ane 
tendencies of all things, beholds their moſt diſtant e- 
feats and conſequences, and has the whole infinite chain 
and ſucceſſion of events at once in his view : and 
that he is as merciful and good, as he is wife and pow- 
erful; is the friend of his creatures; and governs them, 
not by arbitrary mandates, or the mere dictates of will, 
but by the law of kindaeſs, the laws of wiſdom, mercy, 
and goodneſs, | | 

If, then, -the world be under the government of a 
BrinG infinitely wiſe and good, as the Scripture aſ- 
| ſures us it is, and Reaſon tells us it muſt be; if his care 
extends even to the loweſt objects, and the moſt in- 
conſiderable events all our paſſions and'defires, our. 
hopes and fears, our every inclination, ſhould pay ho- 
mage to his ſovereign will, and ſubmit and yield to his 
appointments. For though we are not able to diſcern 
any: kind intention of the Dz1Ty in the evils with 
which he may occaſtonally viſit us; though we could 
aſſign no reaſon for their infliction, nor apprehend any 
ſalutary effect reſulting from them; though the ways 
of Heaven were ſtill more intricate, and the mazes of 
Prbvidence leſs eaſy to be traced, than we now appre- 
hend them to be: ſtill we might with aſſurance con 
fide in almighty power, conducted by infinite gogQ- - 
neſs, under the direction of unerring wiſdom. * 
Eſpecially when we conſider, that it is impoſſible for 
our imperfect fight to diſcern what, upon the whole, 
is beſt. Our limited underſtandings can know only in 
part; we have but a dim prof; into futurity; and, 
far from penetrating into the remote iſſues of any one 
event, can at the moſt take in but a few links of the 
infinitely-extended chain. This reflection ſhould teach 
us to moderate our defires, and reduce them to an ac- 
quieſcence in the determinations of that unerring Wiſ- 
dom, which alone can determine what is good or evil 
for us. The events which in their preſent appearance 
ſeem moſt afflictive, and which we are therefore moſt 
inclined to accept out of our ſubmiſſion ; may be, and 
moſt certainly are, deſigned, in the plan of the divine 
Y | L 12 governmen', 
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government, to be the means and inſtruments of pro- 
ducing ſome good, — the channel for conveying ſome 
bleſſing here, or hereafter, which could not otherwiſe 
be obtained. For from the fountain of inexhauſtible 
goodneſs, no real evils, we may be aſſured, can flow. 
Abſolute evils, evils that have no relation or tenden 
to good, can find no place in the works of an all · perfect 
EEING. | | 
When we conſider, therefore, the infinite diſparity 
between the SoyEREIGN of the world and ourſclves ; 
when we reflect on our own ignorance and incapacity, 
and how unfit theſe are to comprehend the wiſdom of 
the CREATOR, or to penetrate into the counſels of 
Providence, or to form a judgment of what is moſt ſa- 
lutary to ourſelves, and moſt conducive to our beſt in- 
- tereſts ;—what can be more reaſonable than to ſubmit 
. to the appointments of a BRING, whoſe preſence al- 
ways ſurrounds, whoſe wiſdom can always guard us, 
Whoſe arm is never ſhortened that it cannot ſave, nor 
his goodneſs exhauſted that it will not relieve ; who 
always has it in his power, and in his inclination, todo 
better for us than we can aſk or think? What more 
juſt, than to reſign ourſelves to his guidance, not with 
areluQant, extorted compliance, but with a willing ac- 
quieſcence and complacency ? For his wiſdom beſt 
knows our true intereſt, cannot fail to conſult, and will 
moſt certainly accompliſh it, if we ourſelves do not un- 
happily obſtruct the deſigns of his goodneſs. 
Io, too often, indeed, rejecting the admonitions of 
Religion, and giving ear to the counſels of wayward 
paſſion, we oppoſe and counteract the kind intentions 
of the Dt1TyY ; and inſtead. of converting adverſities 
into bleſſings by a reſigned and religious deportment 
under them, we create them where they are not, and 
aggravate them where they are. Forgetful of the va- 
rious ſucceſſive mercies we have received, the leaſt of 
which may be greater than the beſt of us deſerve, we 
are apt to pour out undutiful murmurs and complaints: 
ard ſo unreaſonable ſometimes - are we, as to complain 
of ſufferings though they are not ſent by Heaven, but 
| | | are 
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are of our own creating; are not the inflictions of Pro- 
vidence, but the effects of our own iniquity, » impru- 
dence, cr indiſcretion ; and, ſometimes, even though 
they are not real, but exiſt only in imagination, and 
have no being but what we ourſelves give them. 

But can it ever become the thing formed to expoſ- 
tulate with him that formed it? Shall creatures of an 
hour cenſure the conduct of Eternal Wiſdom ? Shall we 
the loweſt, as far as we know, of intellectual beings; we 
v ho ſubſiſt upon the daily alms of our CREATOR, and 
owe our being and well-being, all we have and are, to 
his favour ;—ſhall we preſume to repine, or remon- 
ſtrate againſt the equity of his adminiſtration ? if the 
RULER of the univerſe, who has ever one great deſign 
in view, which he is conſtantly and uniformly carrying 
on—that of the greateſt, moſt abſolute, and general 
happineſs of his creatures, if he ſees certain portions 
of temporary afflictions to be conducive to that deſign, 
or neceſſary to the completion of his plan of providence; 
—ſhall we, who cannot enter into his counſels, preſume 
to impeach the wiſdom of them? Shall we preſume to 
call tim to an account ? Shall we dare to reproach his 
goodneſs, or be impatient under his diſpenſations ? 

But, unbecoming as this impatience is, what advan- 
tage can it bring withit ? what other can be its effect, 
than to add one evil to another, and to irritate and in- 
flame the wounds which it cannot heal? Whereas Re- 
ſignation is not only a reaſonable ſervice, the undoubt- 
ed duty of a creature to its Creator; but is at the ſame 
time a wiſe and merciful preſcription, deſigned to miti- 
gate our pains, to heal our ſorrows, and adminiſter ſuch 
relief as our caſe will admit. For the misfortunes that 
meet us derive their chicf malignity from the inward 
diſpoſition with which we receive them: it is not, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, ſo much events themſelves, as our ſenti- 
ments and opinions about them, that render us unhap- 
py; it is our own impatience that is the ſting of afflic- 
tion. To correct theſe opinions, and this impatience, by 
the conſiderations that religion offers ; to ſummon all 
our reaſon, and aſſemble all the powers of the * 
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aſſiſt in fupporting what we muſt bear,—is the ſuggeſtion 
of wiſdom and prudence, as well as the dictate of reli- 
gion and duty. 5 


Let us then learn an humble acquieſcence in the diſ- 


nſations of Heaven: let us learn to acknowledge Gop 
in all our ways; to view every occurrence in the light 
in which Religion places it; and to attribute the evils we 
ſuffer, as well as the good things we enjoy, not only 
to immediate and apparent cauſes, but to the divine will 
and appointment. Let us remember that Gop, the 
governor of the world, rules all things with his ſove- 
reign power; that no event can take place, but by his 
permiſſion ; that no accident is ſo ſmall or inconſiderable 
as to eſcape his notice and direction; that none can find 
us unguarded by his providence ; that he is too wiſe to 
miſtake the happiue(s of his creatures, too good not to 
conſultit. 
Whatever, then, may be our ſtate or condition, whe- 
ther proſperous; br adverſe, let us conſider it as the ap- 
pointment of Heaven. Whether we receive good or evil, 
let us receive it as from the hand of Gop; let us re- 
_ crive his bleſſings with thankfulneſs, his inſlictions with- 
out murmuting; let us be reſigned to his will, and de- 
voted to his ſervice; let us be all ſubmiſſion to his diſ- 
penſations, and all obedience to his laws :—ſo may we 
have good grounds to expect, when we depart from this 
vale of tears, this uncertain ſtate of probation and dif 
cipline, this ehequered ſcene of good and evil, that we 
may bid 'adieu'to ſuffering, and take a final leave of what- 
ever can grieve or moleſt us; and may hope to aſcend 
10 thoſe regions of immortal bliſs, where no troubles in- 
vade, no evil can ever approach, where the voice of ſor- 
row is never heard, where true happineſs will be found, 
where will be fulneſs of joy, and pleaſures for ever- 
more. NES oo | nl | 
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Ma TTH. XXIV. 44. 


Therefore be ye alſo ready; for in ſuch an hour as you think 
not, the Son of man cometh. | 


INE reſurrection of our bleſſed Lox p, and his triumph 

over death and the grave, are to be conſidered as the 
divine ratification of the Authority by which he acted, 
and of the truth of all his declarations. We cannot 
now doubt, but that, as himſelf declared, he will come 
again in the glory of his FAHRER, to reward every 
man according as his work ſhall be. We cannot doubt 
but that God has appointed a day 'in which he will judge 
the world in righteouſneſs, by that Man whom he has 
erdained ; whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, in 
that he raiſed him from the dead. 

In this diſcourſe, I ſhall obſerve, ,, That our Sa- 
viour CyR18T, the Son of man, is the perſon confli- 
tuted Judge of the world; 2dly, That his coming will 
be ſudden and unexpected, in ſuch an hour as we 
think not; and, /afly, Shall conſider how much it con- 
cerns us to be always in a ſtate of readineſs and prepa- 
rafion for that awful event. 

I. Our Saviour Cur1sT the Son of man is the per- 
fon who will judge the world. The Father, ſays one 
Evangeliſt, judgeth no man, but has committed all judgment 
unto the Son. The Son of man, ſays another, Hall come 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then ſhall 
he reward every man according to tus works, We are 
informed elſewhere, that at the end of the world, the 
Syn of man hall fit on the throne of hus glory, and be- 

| 5 fore 
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fore him ſhall be gathered all nations; and that it is he who 
is ordained of God to be judge of the quick and dead. 


There are many other paſſages in Scripture of the 


ſame import which it is unneceſſary to enumerate, all 
repreſenting our Saviour CHRIS as the miniſter of di- 
vine juſtice in the final allotment of rewards and pu- 
niſhments. _ 

We may obſerve in the before- mentioned paſſages, 
and where-ever our Saviour is introduced as the per- 
fon who is to judge the world, that he is generally deſ- 
cribed under the appellation of the Son of man; the 
reaſon of which has been ſuppoſed to be, that he will 
on that occaſion appear in a human form, as when he 
aſſumed our nature and dwelt upon earth. He will in 
like manner, we are told, deſcend from heaven, as he 
aſcended to it : but his appearance will then be with 
far ſuperior majeſty, and more like the ſon of HIM who 
is Lord of HEaven and Earth. . 5 | 

At his firſt advent, when he deſcended from the hea» 
venly regions, he ſubmitted to all the humiliations and 
ſufferings of mortality. At this ſecond advent, the veil 
which had obſcured his divine nature will be done away; 
and he will appear in the glory of his Father, in a man- 
ner becoming the dignity of his high office, attended 
with an infinite hoſt of * Thouſands of thouſands 

thouſand times ten thouſand 
ſhall adminiſter unto him. He will then deck himſelf 
with light as with a garment, and will be clothed with 
ſuch ſuperior luſtre, that St. John, in his viſion, repre- 
ſents all nature vaniſhing and diſappearing amidſt the 
refulgence of his glory. [/aw, ſays he, a great whute 
throne, and hum that ſat on it, from whoſe face the - earth 
and the heavens fled away, and there was no place found 
for them. | | 

Our Saviour CuR1sT is, then, the perſon conſtitu- 
ted Judge of the world. And it ought to be conſi- 
dered as a clear explicit declaration * our MAKER's 
compaſſionate intentions, that the ſame Perſon is to fit 
in judgment, who in mercy condeſcended to aſſume 
our nature and dwell among us. For what more *. 

| table 
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table or favourable judge could even our wiſhes figure to 
us, than the very perſon who offered himſelf a voluntary 
ſacrifice to:redeem and ſave loſt mankind ? than he who 
for our ſake quitted the heavenly throne, and became 
ſubject to our infirmities ? As our nature was thus high- 


ly favoured by him, may we not humbly hope, that 


mercy will prevail againſt judgment, and that forgive- 
neſs will be refuſed to none but ſuch as have rendered 
themfelves utterly unworthy of itſ;˖ 
II. The coming of our Loxp will be ſudden and un- 
expected, in ſuch an hour as we think not. The day of 
the' Lord will come, ſay the Scriptures, as a thief in the 
night. In the laſt age of the world, its diſſolution will 
be an event as much unexpected, as, in the days of 
Noah, was the deluge which covered the face of the 
earth. Whilſt mankind are engaged in their different 
purſuits ; whilſt fome are purchaſing pleaſure at the ex- 
penſe of every virtue, others attempting to extend their 
power by every method of oppreſſion, and almoſt alt as 
attentive to the concerns of the world, as if thoſe con- 
cerns were to ſubſiſt for ever ;—they will ſee an unex- 
pected, but laſting, period put to all their purſuits, - and 
all their hopes and projects loſt in the general devaſtation. 
Whilſt ſome are perhaps mocking at this awful predic- 
non of our Lox p, and ſaying, Where is the promiſe of 
his coming ? they will be ſurpriſed with the ſudden and 
amazing proof of its completion. 6 


For the fcriptures do not inform us, that any prepara- 
tory notice will be given of this final revolution. There 


will de no uncommon appearances in the heavens or the 


earth to preſignify its approach; no viſible decay in the 
conſtitution of Nature, no prognoſtics of its diſſolution, 


no apparent ſymptoms of diforder. The ſun will con- 
tinue, as uſual, to rule the day, and the moon to govern 
the night. The ſeaſons will move on in their appointed 
round, the earth produce its annual ſtores, and the 
world ſeem likely to ſubſiſt for a long ſucceſſion of ages. 


Nature, however, notwithffanding theſe appearances of 
health and vigour, will on a ſudden ſicken, and expire in 


violent convulſions. 
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But of that day and hour, ſays our bleſſed Saviour, 
knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the So, but the FATHER. Over that event 
Gop has thrown a thick veil, through which no eye but 
his own can penerrate. But of this we may be affured, 


that he is equally. benevolent and merciful in whatever he 


reveals, and whatever he with-holds from us. As he is 
kind in imparting to us the knowledge of ſuch things as 
are neceſſary or uſeful to be known, he is no leſs merci- 
ful in concealing others which might be hurtful. He 
hath inſormed us of whatever is neceſſary to prompt and 
animate us to aſſiduity and vigilance in our duty; but 
hath withheld that knowledge which might tempt and 
"betray us into a ſlothful and careleſs confidence. 

Ik the day and hour of the laſt judgment were 
known with preciſion and certainty; its terrors, if near, 
would intimidate too much; it diſtant, might affect us 
109 little: in; the former caſe we ſhould be too neglect- 
ful of our affairs in this world; in the latter too inatten- 
tive 10 the concerns of the next. Goo, therefore, in 
all the diſpenſations of his providence equally wiſe and 
good, and who deſites to have both our hopes and our 
fears, our knowledge and our ignorance, to be alike in- 
Krumental to our happineſs, has been pleaſed to hide 
the important ſecret iu his own boſom 4 to conceal from 
us the period of the general judgment, in order that we 
may be always prepared, without being terrified; at- 
tentive always to our ſalvation. in the next world, with- 


out too much indifference to the concerns of the preſent. 


Which leads me, 


Hl. and Jay, To conliden the vikdea of holding 


ourſelves always in a ſtate of preparation for the comi 


of our Lox p. Whenever we reflect, that the preſent li 


is meant to be introductory to another, infinitely more 
important ſtate of being, and that the awful period is 
approaching, how ſoon we know not, when we muſt all 
appear before the tribunal of the righteous Soy RRE 
of the earth, whoſe irreverſible ſentence will be deciſive 


ok our fate for ever ;—this ſurely ought to create in u 


a me ft ſerious ſolicitude to avoid every behaviour tha 
may offend our almighty Jupce, and apply io every 
| duty 
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duty and virtue that can recommend us to his approba- 
tion and acceptance. = % 
It is matter of juſt ſurpriſe, that many who profeſs 
their conviction of a future judgment, ſhould be as in- 
attentive to that great event, and appear to live as little 
under its influence, as others who have no ſuch 
expectations : a conduct highly reproachful to human 
reaſon. The loweſt degree of probability for an event 
of ſuch conſequence, ought, doubtleſs, to demand at- 
tention, and excite us to a preparation for it. But 
when we have ſufficient and ſatisſactory evidence, - ſuch 
evidence as leaves in the mind no diffidence or ſuſpicion 
of its certainty ; ſurely, if we would act in any degree 
as becomes rational beings, we ought to make it the ob 
Ject of ſerious and frequent meditation; and be above 
all things concerned by a ſtrict attention to every duty, 
to intitle ourſelves to a favourable ſentence from the 
heavenly throne, This ſhould ſeem the natural effect gf 
our belief of a future judgment. 7 
And to impreſs us with a more ſerious and awful 
ſenſe of that ſolemnity, and to animate us to the moſt 
vigilant preparation for it, —the _— of our Lorn, 
for that purpofe, is deſcribed with all the 
ſtances of pomp, magnificence, and majeſty, that ſeem 
likely to affect the mind. He will come, we are inform- 
ed, in his own glory, and his Father's, with all the ho- 
ly angels. At his appearance the face of nature will be 
changed, and the frame of the world diſſolved. The 


heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe; the elements 


ſhall melt with fervent heat; the earth alfo, and the 
works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up. The repre- 
ſentation which the Scripture draws of this awful ſcene, 
is meant to animate us io a due preparation for it; and, 
ſeeing all theſe things are to be diſſolved, to excite us to 
conſider well what manner of perſons we ought to be in 
all holy conyerſation and godlineſs. 1 
At what diſtance this great event may be, or how 
long our Lonx p may delay his coming, we are not inform- 


ed. Our Lok p himſelf has foretold, that as a ſnare it 
will come upon all them that dwell on the fact of the whole 
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earth, and will ſurprize them in ſuch an hour as they 
think not. The judgment of the great day may poſſibly, 


even now, be near N in which caſe, if 'we 
are unprepared, it will be too late for preparation to be- 


| gin. Such as our condition is, fuch will be our irrever- 
ſible 


fate for endleſs ages. If we are not in readineſs, 
the opportunity for it, and we ourſelves, are for ever 
loſt. 

It may indeed be ſuppoſed, with more probability, 

that this may be a remote event, and that the gene- 
ral judgment may be at the diſtance of many ages, but 
yet another awful event muff ſoon and certainly hap- 
pen. The period when our ſtate of probation will de- 


termine, and our trial be concluded, cannot be far diſ- 


tant: and that event is, in effect, with regard to our 
future condition, the ſame as that of udgment ; atid 


like it too, unknown and wrapt in darkneſs. For ſuch 


is the natural weakneſs of the human frame; ſuch the 


various diſorders and unknown. accidents to which 


we ftand expoſed ; ſo numerous, ſo unſeen the avenues 
to eternity ; that we ought not, cannot, be 1ecure Even 
of to-morrow. 

Shall we, then, with an imprudence which we can- 
not but dilapprove, ſhall weriſk all our future hopes; 
ſhall we paſt-pone the care of the ſoul to ſome ſuppofed 
hereafter, or even to to-morrow, when weknow not what 
events a day may bring forth? 

We are often tempted, indeed, to indulge the plea- 
fing viſionary proſpect of a long ſucceſſion of years, eſ- 
pecially if we are favoured with the appearances of 
health and firength. Our attachment to life and felf- 


-partiality are apt to perſuade us, that we ſhall live long 
and ſee good days; that our term of years may be 


prolonged to the utmoſt period; that a adual ml 
of conſtitution wil! give us timely notice to pr 17 8 
for hereafter ; and on that prefumption, we lay of 

or poft-pone all attention to futurity. 


But the hope of long life is but the zünde of 


4 ſelf-flattery. We ſhould eonfider, that others have 


Pen favoured with the fame ſalutary appeaxances, 
have 
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have indulged the fame hopes; that theſe hopes and ap- 

pearances e deceived them, and may equally de- 
Bee us. How 4 muſt we have known, who, SR 
all the apparent ſymptoms, and the moft flatterin 
mites, of long if, and amidft all the Moon. 2 
ſumed ſecu: ity, have been unexpectediy taken ca 
by the univerſal conqueror, who putteth all things un- 
der his feet ? 

If, then, H-aven has not vouchſafed to certify us how 
long we have to live ; has not informed us of our end, 
and of the number of our days: it is ſurely wiſdom to 
make it our ſerious and habitual, as it is undoubtedly our 
moſt important, concern, to be prepared always to give 
obedience to the heavenly voice, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
the Lok p of life and death to ſummon us to his tribu- 
nal. 

It is not here to be underſtood, that a future judgment 
ſhould be the perpetual object of our meditations; or that 
we ſhould be always directly and formally preparing for 
it; for that is incompatible with the ſtate and condition of 
human life, and with the duties we owe to the world and 
to ourſelves. But in order to be habitually prepared, let 
us begin an immediate reformation of what we find amiſs 
in our manners, and live in a regular perſevering obe- 
dience to the divine laws. The beſt, the only ſecure pre- 
parative for hereafter, are the virtues of a good life. 
Without theſe the laſt hour may, when we look not for 
it, hurry us away to judgment before our accounts are 
ready, and convey us out of this world before we have 
made proviſion for the next. 

Every inſtance that occurs of ſudden mortality, feems 
to admoniſh us in the language of the text, Be ye al/o 
ready; far in fuch an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
amet,. Dreadful indeed will be the terrors of that hour 
to the unprepared ſervant, when ſurpriſed by his Lok p; 
but bleſſed the condition of thoſe whom he ſhall find vi- 
gilant in the duties of his ſervice, and employed in pious. 
efforts to merit his favour, To ſuch, welcome will be 
the tidings*that the Lok p is at hand; and happier far 
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than the day of their birth, will be that of death. 2 
we reſolve to ſeize and improve the preſent opportunities 
of life, that we may be prepared for that awful event 
which is approaching, and may in conſequence inherit 
the bleſſedneſs of thoſe ſervants whom their Lox p D, 
when = cometh, ſhall find * 
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0 3 Supreme, Aae 2 

whoſe goodneſs 1s everlaſting, whoſe pro- 
vidential care extends to all thy creatures, 
look down from the habitation of thy 
holineſs, upon us thy ſervants, who are 
here aſſembled to preſent our ſupplica- 
tions before thee. 

We at this time particularly implore 
thy acceptance of the adorations which 
{hall be offered in this Houſe of Prayer, 
which we now dedicate and appropriate 
to thy ſervice. Vouchſafe to accept this 

our offering, and to regard with an eye 
"of mercy. the ſupplicants who here ap- 
+ proach thy preſence. 
Let the influence of thy Holy Spirit 
enen, the religious inſtructions and 
ee 
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exhortations which ſhall here be deliver- 
ed, that we may both percetve and know 
what things we ought to do, and alſo 
may have grace, and power: faithfully to 


fulfil the ſame. But if we fin againſt thee, 


as there is no man that liveth and finneth 
not; yet if we' repent, and make our 
ſupplications unto thee in this houſe, and 
return unto thee with all our heart, and 
with all our ſoul, then hear thou from 
heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive 
uus our tranſgreſſious wherein we have 


trariſſgreſſed againſt thee, And this we 
beg for fass CurrsT his fake ; in 
wh ſe holy: name and words we further 


addreſs thee 4 Our Father which 
at in heaven; &. 


— 
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© came, let us worſtip, and fall down, and kneel before the 


ken from an hymn ſuppoſed to have been an introducto- 


the ſame purpoſe adopted by our Church. 
n 


ry part of divine ſervice in the Jewiſh Temple, and for 
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In diſcourſing on which, I ſhall conſider, 1£, Our 
obligations to worſhip the Lox our Maker; and, 2dly, 
The religious effects conſequent on a due obſervance of 
this duty. | 
I. That Gop ought to be worſhipped, is a principle 
of natural religion, immediately ariſing from an aeknow- 
ledgment of his exiſtence, in whatever relation we conſi- 


der him, For, is he our Maker, the Father of the whole 


family of mankind? he has then a parental right to eve- 
ry expreſſion of filial reſpect and reverence. Is he the 
Lord, the Sovereign of nature, whoſe dominion extends 
to the ends of the earth, and to the utmoſt limits of cre- 
ation, if creation be indeed limited ? he has then a juſt 
claim to univerſal homage, and his authority ought to be 
acknowledged and revered by us and all his ſubjects and 
dependents. Does he, as Ruler of the world, by a 
powerful, though inviſible hand, conduct all the opera- 
tions of nature? and is our exiſtence, and our whole 
happinets, dependent on his will? we muſt then think 


it reaſonable to preſent our petitions, and addreſs him for 


protection and favour. Is he our Supreme beneſactor, 
to whoſe unſolicited goodneſs we owe our being, and 
every proviſion made for cur well being; who has been 
liberal in his favours, and every day confers ſome new, 
or repeats ſome former bleſſing ? our gratitude muſt then 
acknowledge our obligations to cffer up our praiſcs and 
adorations for his goodneſs, and for the wonders he do- 
eth for the children of men. 1s he the moſt amiable of 
all Beings, in whom all poſſible and conceivable perfec- 
tions centre, the Parent of good, the Source of all creat- 
ed excellence? he is then worthy of our beſt affections, 
and every ſentiment of our heart muſt pay homage to him. 

Theſe perfections have a natural claim to love and ve- 
neration, to all the tribute of praife, and to much more 
than the poor pittance of honour that we can pay to the 
SOVEREIGN, the PARENT, and GUARDIAN of crea- 
tion. Are reſpect and deference paid even to our fellow 
men of ſuperior dignity and character? as much as the 
Supreme, clothed with majeſty and honour, ſurpaſſes all 
other beings, ſo much higher title has xs to our reve- 

Vol. II. Nn rence 
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rence and veneration. Are the expreſſions of a grateful 

heart due to inferior benefactors? as far as the bleſſings 

derived from 11M, the Fountain of all bleſſings, exceed 

the good offices we receive one from another, ſo much 

better right has t to our gratitude and praiſe. 
But the duty I am now conſidering requires nat the 


aid of any train of reaſoning to recommend and approve * 


it to the calmeſt judgment of the mind. No argument 
can render it elearcr than it appears by its own light. 
That we ought to worſhip the Lok D ovr Maker, by the 
beſt expreſſions of regard, ſubmiſſion, veneration, and de- 
votion, is as ſe}f-evident as the obligation to any of the ſo- 
cial duties. We have an intuitive perception of the pro- 
priety and rectitude of walking humbly with our Gop, 
az well as of doing juſily or ſhewing mercy to Men, Rea- 
fon, or the moral principle in us, with a voice and in a 
language hardly to be miſunderſtood, dictates this duty. 
And here we may obſerve, that to the duty of Prayer, 
a principal part of divine worſhip, our CRE A Tor ſeems 
to have added a ſupplemental direction. There is im- 
preſſed on the human mind an inſtinctive determination, 
a natural propenſity to Prayer, which, on ſudden emer- 
gencics, aQs inſtantaneouſly, without waiting the iſſue 
of the flower counſels of Reaſon. On many occaſions, 
in ſeaſons of affliction particularly, the heart moves ſpon- 
taneouſly towards Gop ; and by a mere natural impulſe, 
without deliberation, we look up to him for protection, 
and pour out our fears and dangers to him. 


This inſtinctive direction of the mind, not given in 


vain, ſhould ſeem an indication that we are formed for 
piety and devotion; from which we cannot depart, with- 


out deviating from the line of duty which nature pomts 


out, . No man, perhaps, could ever totally ſuppreſs in 
himſelf this propenfion in ſeaſons: of ſevere diſtreſs, or 


at the hour of approaching death. At that awful, hour, 


the Atheiſt no ſonger finds conſolation in the laboured 
refinements of philoſophy, no langer leans on the broken 
reed of abſtruſe ſpeculation , but adopts the ſentiments 
of nature, lifts up his heart to Heaven in ſecret ſuppli- 
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cations, and recommends his ſoul ta the great Sup- 
po TER of his exiftence. Sr 87 0 

But not only the impulſe we feel on ſome &mergen- 
cies; but the univerfal voice of mankind, ſpeaks the ſenfe 
of nature in this particular. The ſeveral nations in the 
world, however diff-ting in their cuſtoms, mannets, 
and characters, have in afl ag*s been united in the opini- 
on of an adoration due to their C&EATOUR. Into! whats 
evet regions we caſt our eyes, w2 meet with religious ee- 
remonies, altars, temples, or places facred to a Deity; 
among every people we diſcover a reverence of à $1- 
premie Being. If we look back into the remoteſt ages 
of antiquity, we find, that, even in the infancy of the 
world, mea began to call upon the name of the Lots, 
Noah, we read, and Abraham, and Iſaac, erected al- 
tars; without any divine irun&tion, ſo fat as we are in- 
formed. The Pagan nations, amidſt all their ignorance 
and darkneſs, adopted ſome rites of religious worſhip. 
If yon ſearch the world, fays an eminent heathen' au- 
thor *, you may find cities without wealth, without 
walls, without princes; but no man ever ſaw a city with- 
out a deity, without a temple, and without prayers. 
Whence it ſhould ſcem, that devotion is natural to the 
hyman mind, as univerſal as the belief of a Supreme 
Being, and as characteriſtic of our ſpecies as reaſon 
n 4 5 | Ale 

Need I further to obſerve, that the duty of divine 
worſhip is not only required by the law of reaſon and na- 
ture, but that the Chriſtian LAWw˖GIVvER has added his 
authority to the natural obligations we were under, and 
has enjoined his followers to offer up their ſupplications 
to the throne of Gop, not only in private addreſſes, but 
in ſocial and public ſolemnities, — has promiſed his 
preſence in our religious aſſemblies; and has added alſo 
an inſtruction not given in nature, That we ſhould offer 
up our prayers in Hrs name. 154 
II. The worſhipof Gop is attended with the happieſt 
effects. It is itſelf virtue, and inſtrumental to virtue. It 
is to be conſidered, not only as a ſingle act of duty, but 

n 2 as 


* Plutarch. 
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as introductory to every other duty, and the beſt means 
of forming the mind to univerſal rectitude and goodneſs, 
Divine worſhip has a natural tendency to ſet Gop al- 
ways before us; to bring us under an awful ſenſe of his 
inſpection; and, by reminding us of the immediate 
preſence of that Brix o who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, muſt, if we are at all ſuſceptive of reli- 
gious impreſſions, check every inclination to vice, and 
animate us to every virtge. No other method can be 
conceived more effectual to keep alive in the ſoul a ſenſe 
of Gop's ſuperintending providence, and of our depen- 
dent ſtate ; to familiarize ideas of duty; to open the 
mind to ſerious reflect: ons, devout ſentiments, and vir- 
tuous principles. 

We may with truth aſſert, that if men were more re- 
cular i in their attendance on the duties of devotion, the 
ſentiments thus frequently infuſed into the mind could 
ſcarce fail to give a moral tincture to their manners, 
They would be more ſubmiſlive and reſigned to the will 
of Heaven, more juſt and benevolent to men, more in- 
different to the ſeducements of the world.; their paſſion; 
more temperate, their whole conduct more correct. 
Devout intercourſe with Gon would in ſome meaſure 
gradually aſſimulate them to the Divine · Nature, and 

render them holy as us is holy. 

Public worſhip, we may alſo obſerve, may naturally 
be expected to be promotive of peace and good-will. 
When we here aſſemble in the duties of devotion, we 
ought all to conſider ourſelves as allied to each other, as 
brethren, heirs of the ſame hopes, children of the ſame 
FATHER whois in heaven. — therefore every male- 
volent, every unfriendly paſſion, ſhould ſubſide. When 
we here ſee the circle of our brethren and fellow-ſuppli- 
cants all paying their joint homage and adoration at. the 
throne of grace; all addreſſing the mercy of our general 
FATHER, in ſupplications for gach other, and for our 
common ſalvation , and all aſpiring to thoſe manſions «of 
Peace and love, where we ſhall, we hope, for ever aſſo- 
Clate ;-—let this s proſpect, this ſcene of piety, which now 
preſents irſelf to view; this 1 image, ſuch as earth can 


aftord, 
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afford, of heaven, let it unite us here, as there, in the 
bonds of affection, that we may happily, as brethren, 
dwell together in unanimity, harmony, and benevo- 
lence. ; . 

It may appear, then, that religious worſhip has a pow- 
erful tendency to impreſs an habitual ſenſe of Gop's pre- 
ſence and providence, and to plant and cultivate various 
virtues and moral affeQions in the ſoul. Hence the utili- 


ty of public, ſtated forms of religion; which are the 


evident means of %, in the world, ſo far as it is 
preſerved, a public ſenſe of morality and duty. Were 
no public ſervices of religion obſerved, and no times or 
places appropriated to that purpoſe, men would be leſs 
attentive to thedutiesthey owe to Gop and to each other; 
and would be fo abſorbed by the difſipations' or cares of 
the world, that they would pay little regard to that care 
which is moſt needful, the care of their Salvation. Man- 
kind in general, formed more for active than contem- 
plative life, find ſo little leiſure or inclination for reflec- 
tion, that public and frequent memorials of their de- 
pendence upon Gop are neceſſary to preſerve in their 
minds an habitual remembrance of their CREATOR, 
and of the duty they owe him. For if inattention to the 
Dir v, and an indifference to piety and virtue, be the 


ſubjects of general complaint, even now amidſt all the | 


opportunities of regular, ſocial worſhip ; may it not be 
preſumed, that, without thoſe monitions, men would be 
much more forgetful of their religious obligations, and 


that a long train of immoral and fatal conſequences 
would enſue ? 


But this point need not be farther inſiſted on : it is 
admitted even by the adverſaries of religion and pub- 
lic worſhip, when they aſſert them to be only ſtate- 
engines, or political inſtitutions, deviſed. by legiſlators 
to awe mankind into an obſervance of thuſe duties 
which are eſſential to public peace and their common 


intereſts. This aſſertion is an „ N in favour of 


the doctrine it would oppoſe : for if religion and ſo- 


cial worſhip be neceſſary and eſſential, or even con- 


duciye, to the public happineſs, cartain it is, they muſt 
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have tlie approbition, and bs worthy of the inj uncti- 
on of that BR IN, whoſe object, in all his diſpenſations, 
is the happineſs of his creatures. 55 
I have hitherto conſidered the duty of divine worſhip 
in general, without pointing out the peculiar excellence 
of that mode of worſhip, of which your attendance 
in this place ſpeaks your approbation. But as this may 
ſeem unneceſſary, permit me rather to obſerve, in what 
high eſtimation. we ought to hold the favour. of Pro- 
vidence, in 2ffigning our lot in a land, happy in a con- 
ſtitution, and a jw dug laws, the moſt favourable in 
the world to the rights of human nature; where we are 
| Permitted, in religious matters, to diſſent from public 
_ *eftabliſhment ; where the principles of toleration are 
underſtood and acknowledged - where the invaluable 
bleſlingso religious liberty are enjoyed to an extent not 
known to other nations, nor till of late poſſeſſed by 
our own: Nature, or rather its Au r HO, never meant 
10 eſtabliſh an uniformity of opinions. He has not 
given to all men the ſame intellectual diſcernment, nor 
placed us all in the ſame commodious ſi tuation for the 
diſcovery of truth; religious objects, conſequently, muſt 
be obferved from different points of view, and appear 
in different lights and poſitions. A diverſity of ſenti- 
ments is evidently. the plan of nature; and is not to 
be conſidered as an evil, except when we render it ſuch 


1 


by diſcordant paſſions. Tre 
But very different from the genius and character- 
tric virtue of our religion is every degree of diſcord 
on account of ſuch diverſity. Would we evince. the 
ſuperior excellence of the doctrines and devotional rites 
A our church? let us attempt it by the beſt of argu- 
ments, — by appealing to their moral effects, their ſu- 
perior influence. on our lives and manners. Let the 
tree, according to our SAVvIOuR's expreſſion, be known 
Ly its fruit. By this we may beſt eſtimate its value. 
This will be our beft vindication. By ſuch arguments 
ve may, we oeug it, earneſtly, too earneftly we cannot, 
* contend tor the honour of our holy profeſſion. Relt- 
 gous altercaticns have ſeldom been decifive, * 5 
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duced any other conviction, than that, where opinions 
differ, affections are apt to be at variance; and that the 
true ſpirit of religion is often loſt amidft the contentions 
o e | 

But to return from this digreſſion: If it appears, 
that divine worſhip is both a primary and an inftru- 
mental duty of our religion; if it naturally reminds 
us of what we often forget, our dependence upon 
God for all we have and all we are, for every preſent 
enjoyment, and all our future hopes; if it tends to cul- 
tivate in us, what we too much neglect, a benevolence 
of heart, anda diſpoſition -to every virtue ;—it high- 
ly concerns us, not to be wenting to ourſelves in a 
duty which is itſelf a reaſonable ſervice, of intrinſic 
obligation and rectitude, and comes further recom- 
mended -by the happieſt influence. on our minds and 
manners. | 

To Gad, then, the SovEREIGN of nature, the Great- 
eſt, Wiſcſt, Beſt of Beings, be it our care to pay our 
frequent homage. It is the duty he requires, and we 
are under every obligation to pay. But let us remem- 
ber, when we approach him in the duties of his ſervice, 
that we muſt worſhip him in the beſt manner we can; 
and the beſt will fall infinitely ſhort of what is due to 


his per fections. We muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in 


truth, with the underſtanding, and with the heart. In 
vain ſhould we approach him with forms and appear- 
ances, or with the moſt humiliating: attitudes, unac- 
companied with internal reverence; 1n vain ſhould we 
fall down and kneel before the Lord our Maker, 
unleſs we at the ſame time humble and proſtrate the 
mind, - | wins 

For this ſolemn duty let us always prepare ourſelves 
by previouſly imprefling on the mind the moſt reſ- 
pectable ideas of that infinite BEING whom we here 


addreſs , and during our attendance on his ſervice, let 


us retain an awful tenſe of the majeſty of his preſence. 


As often as we here aſſemble, io preſent ourſelves be- 


fore the Moſt High Gop, let us leave, as much as may 
be,. the world and its concernments, all ideas of its cares 
2288 Th. br 
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or pleaſures, behind us: let us, on the wings of holy 
Contemplation, elevate our hearts to heaven; nor let 
us ſuffer them, till we depart hence, to deſcend to the 
things of the earth. bg 
Permit me further to obſerve, that when we return 
from the duties of this holy aſſembly, weare ſtill to re- 
tain the religious impreſſions which we have here re- 
ceived : we are not to retire from Gop : we are ſtill to 
hold a ſacred intercourſe, by an attention to him in our 
whole conduct; by acknowledging him in all our ways; 
by conſidering his will as vur invariable guide, his pro- 
vidence the object of our dependence, his favour the 
aim of our ambition; and by rendering him con- 
(On homage in the uniform obedience of a good 
ife. 3 

To this good end, this obedience, and the felicity 
conſequent upon it, may this Houſe of Prayer now erec- 
ted prove happily ſubſervient; may it be the means, 
under Providence, of recommending and promoting 
rational piety; of reclaiming the ſinner, and confirm- 
ing the juſt ; of elucidating the doctrines, and enforc- 
ing the duties, of the Chriftian ſyſtem ; and of exhibi- 
ting a juſt portrait of religion: which to be eſteemed 
requires only to be fairly repreſented ; and when view- 
ed in its native form and features, adorned with eve- 
ry moral grace and virtue, and not diſhonoured with 
the garb of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, muſt to every 
intellectual eye appear in perfect beauty,—the object of 
univerſal veneration. 
May that ſupreme, all propitious BEING, to whoſe 
ſervice | this our temple is dedicated, and without 
the light of whoſe countenance their labour is but Toſt 
that built it; may he vouchſafe to favour the pious hopes 
of its founders, and to proſper this work of our hands 

upon us, by ſhedding down his bleſſings, and impattin 
| to every faithful worſhip per within theſe walls the ck. 
fectual though imperceptibl: influence of his Grace, 
May the ſeed of true religion, here ſown, as in 
ground, ſpring up,—and, watered with the dew of hea- 
ven, be abundantly productive of the fruits of the Spi- 


rit. 
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rit, love, peace, gentleneſs, meekneſs, and every virtue. 
And may we co-operate with the ſecret influence. May - 
our lives be as pure, as our religion is holy. May the 
piety of the ſupplicants be the principal decoration of 
this ſtructure. May the beauty of holineſs appear equal- 

ly in our manners and in the conduct of our devotions. 
May we here find the way that leadeth to everlaſting 
life. And may this, which is now none other than the 
houſe of Gop, be to all of us the gate of Heaven. 
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S E R M ON XL 
Internal Excellence of the Gosrtr. 


Part . 8. 


I count all things but Iofs, for the excellency of the know- 
"ledge of Chriſt Jeſus my Lord. 


1 peculiar excellence of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
and its conformity to the dictates of the beſt and 
moſt improved reaſon, is one argument of its divine 
original, without which all externalevidence would be de- 
fective and inſufficient. It is indeed the privilege of 
the goſpel to come recommended to us by various con- 
curring atteſtations of its divine authority; to be ſup- 
ported by every evidence that the nature of revelation 
will admit; and to be no Jeſs eminently-confirmed and 
diſtinguiſhed by the intrinſic excellence of its doctrines 
and precepts than by the exterior evidence of miracles ' 
and prophecies. 8 

My preſent deſign is, to ſhow, that the Chriſtian 
doctrine is worthy of that Gop from whoſe mercies to 
mankind 1t claims its high original ; and to illuſtrate 
its peculiar excellence, in the following particulars, viz. 
as it exhibits the moſt juſt repreſentation of the nature 
of the DerTy, preſcribes the moſt rational worſhip, 
preſents to us the pureſt and moſt perfect moral pre- 
cepts, and propoſes the moſt effectual motives to the 
practice of univerſal virtue and goodneſs: for in theſe par- 
ticulars muſt conſiſt the principal excellence of any reli- 
gious {yſtem. 

I. The excellence of that doctrine which the Sox 
of Gop publiſhed to the world may appear from its 
1ſt deſcriptions of the divine nature. For the goſpel 
informs us, that Gop is infinite in all perfections, all- 


ſufficient, 
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ſufficient, ſelſ- ſubſiſtent, almighty, omnipreſent, and 
eternal: that he is a pure Spirit, — an opinion not gene- 
rally received in the Heathen world; and to be wor- 
ſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, —a doctrine unknown to, 
or unobſerved by, the Jews. He is repreſented as the 
only true Gop; infinite in majeſty, unlimited in his eſ- 
ſence, unſearchable in his providence, incomprehenſi- 
ble to his creatures; too high for our ſpeculations, too 
exalted for deſcription ; infinitely great and excellent 
beyond whatever our conceptions can form ; filling hea- 
ven and earth with his preſence, including all ſpace, 
and contained in none. 

He is deſcribed to have been from everlaſting, infi- 
nitely happy in himſelf, and the inexhauſtible fountain 
of univerſal and endleſs happineſs to his creatures, His 
power is ſet forth, in that he is ſaid to be LorD of hea- 
ven and earth, that with him all things are poſſible ; that 
he has heaven for his throne, and earth for his foot- 
ſtool ; and that angels and archangels, and all the com- 
pany of heaven, are the ſervants that do his pleaſure : 
that his power created all things; that his providence 
ſuſtaineth all things; and that univerſal nature is obe- 
dient io his word. The Scriptures repreſent him as 
infinitely elevated above the higheſt of his creatures, 
but not neglecting or deſpiſing the meaneſt; far exal- 
ted above all bleſſing and praiſe, yet accepting our 
moſt imperfect prayers and praiſes, when offered with a 
faithful and upright heart. There alſo his peculiar care, 
his paternal concern, for us his children, is abundant- 
ly diſplayed; foraſmuch as the very hairs of our head are 
ſaid to be all numbered. His compaſſion to ſinners ap- 
pears in his ſending his Sox into the world to call them to 
repentance. He is not repreſented ſevere, cruel, and 
vindictive, the object of awful terror; to be appeaſed 
therefore with human ſacrifices, like the gods of the hea- 
then; but as the FA rHER of mercies, the Gop of peace 
and love, and of all conſolation. SE 

Whence it may appear, that the repreſentation or 
portrait of the Divine Nature, as exhibited in the Serip- 
ture, far from being diſcordant with our natural notions | 
Ooz 


* 
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of the DRI r , is ſuch as reaſon muſt immediately 
approve, and admit to be in every reſpect worthy of his 
ſupre me per fection. 
II. The next inquiry is, Whether the worſhip in- 
ſtituted in the goſpel, and required to be paid, is ſuch 
as is worthy to be received ? And here many excellent 
things may be deſervedly ſpoken of the Chriſtian inſti- 
tution. For the worſhip of the heart, rot of the lip, is 
what CaR1sT every where enjoins. He requires us to 
adore our MAKER in the ſecret receſſes of our foul ; 
not to pray ſtanding in the corners of the ſtreets with 
oſtentatious pride, but to breathe out the fervour of our 
heart in privacy and retirement; to enter into our clo- 
ſet, and let our devotions filently aſcend to Hi, who 
ſeeth in ſecret. The ſincerity of the heart, the purity 
of the mind, the Jervour of our affections, productive 
of genuine goodneſs, is the incenſe which we are in- 
ſtructed to offer up to Heaven. To worſhip Gop in hu- 
mility ; to approach him with reverence; not to truſt 
in our own righteouſneſs, but in his manifold and great 
mercies ; to acknowledge and bewail our own finful- 
neſs; to ſuppreſs all opinion of religious merit; to 
diſclaim all worthineſs on our part, and with awful ado- 
ration to implore the mercies of a gracious CREATOR, 


4 is the ſpiritual and rational worſhip of the 
Goſpel. 


If, then, ſincerity of heart, and humility of mind, 
become the ſupplicant ; if Gop ought to be worſhipped 
ig ſpirit and in truth, not with mere bodily ſervice, if 
_ a pious feryour is a fit property of our addreſſes to the 
throne of grace; if to proſtrate ourſelves before Gop 
with all our heart, with all our ſoul, and with all our 
mind, be the reafonable duty of a creature to his CR x A- 
rok; then the Chriſtian doctrine, with reſpect to the 
nature or mode of religious worſhip, is ſuch as may be 
juſtly deemed of Gop, 

III. But further, the Chriſtian inſtitution teaches and 
enjoins the pureſt Morality. It compriſes all the beſt 
precepts and rules of life which had heen delivered by 
tne wifcit of the ancient philoſeph: rs; but SP 
an 
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and refined, as it were, to the higheſt purity, and un- 
mingled with the ſuperſtitious and abſurd opinions which 
had adulterated and debaſed their ſyſtems. 

The moſt ſpotleſs purity, the moſt immaculate holi- 
neſs, is the rule of our actions, and the meaſure of our 
duty. Thus we are. commanded to be perfect, as our 
FATHER which is in heaven is perfect. To this pur- 
poſe is that divine ſermon on the mount; wherein is con- 
tained the moſt ſublime virtue which Heaven could pre- 
ſcribe, or man can practiſe: not an exterior, formal 
ſanctity; but a ſincere, unfeigned purity of heart, con- 
ſtant and faithful to its duty. Heace it is, that not the 
commiſſion only, but even the intention or conception, 
of guilt is criminal. The ſource and ſpring of our acti- 
ons, the heart, is hereby ſecured. So pure, fo ſpiritual, 
is the genius of our religion! 

It in a particular manner recommends the virtue of 
charity or benevolence; which, according to the plan 
of the goſpel, ought to be the leading principle, the ani- 
mating ſpirit of every Chriſtian ſociety, diſpoſing a!l men 
to perform the duties and kind offices they owe to one 
another. Chriſtianity is the moſt charitable, benevolent 
inſtitution in the world; one proof, among others, that 
it is derived from the Beſt and moſt Benevolent of Be- 
ings. All malignity and revenge are wholly forbidden; 
and the moſt extenſive love, the moſt diffuſive benevo- 
lence, is required: benevolence not reſtricted to the 
narrow limits of a party, ſect, or nation; but extending 
ſelf over the face of the whole earth, even to our ene- 
mies. No difference in opinions, no diverſity of inte- 
reſts, not even injurious treatment, muſt extinguiſh 
Chriſtian charity. Nor is it this ſingle virtue which we 
ſtand engaged to perform; but whatſoever things are 
hvely, whatfoever thtngs are pure, honeſt, juſt, and of good 
report, theſe we are to prattiſe; not from vanity or o. 
ten tation, not to receive praiſe of men, but from ſenti- Wl 
ments of duty, and a principle of obedience to Gop. 11 
All things whatſoever we would that men ſhould do unto us, nn 
even ſo we muſt do unto them; and the leaſt command- il 

meat maſt not be broken. it 
Such } 


| 
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| 
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Such is the lovely form, ſuch the amiable ſpirit of the 

_ Chriſtian inſtitution ; ſuch its benevolent principles; 

" "ſuch the rational duties it enjoins. No religion ever pre- 
ſcribed better rules of conduct; none differing from it 
can be ſo good. It is not in the power of human under- 
ſtanding to deviſe a ſyſtem of duties more conſonant to 
our natural notions of Gop, or more conducive to the 
happineſs and well-being of Man. And this alone may 
ſuggeſt to us its divine original : for a religion which en- 
joins no other duties but fuch as are conformable to the 
eternal laws of Gop and nature, and whoſe ſole aim ind 
tendency is to promote univerſal goodneſs and virtue 
and happineſs, muſt either be immediately derived from 
bee or at leaſt muſt be agreeable to him, and worthy 
of him. ; 

IV. Laſtly, the Goſpel preſents the moſt powerful 
motives of future retribution, in order to invite or com- 
pel us, as far as free agents can be compelled, to the 

_ obſervance and practice of religion and virtue, Virtue 
may be amiable, worthy to be choſen, fit to be praciſ- 
ed, at all times, by all rational beings; its ways may be 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and all its paths chiefly lead to 
peace. But yet, ſince vice has likewiſe its pleaſures, the 
world its allurements, and we walk in the midſt of 
temptations that are always offering to corrupt and ſe- 
duce, it is fit that rewards and puniſhments ſhould be 
annexed to the obedience required : not that the thing 
fotmed has any right to claim reward, or with-hold obe- 
dience from him that formed it; but the wiſdom of a 
ſawgiver beft conſults the honour and authority of his 
laws by ſuch ſanctions as moſt effeCtually operate in ſe- 
curing obedience. | 

Hope and fear are the great ſprings of human acti- 
ons; and nothing can take faſter hold of our nature 
than the hope of everlaſting happineſs, or the fears of fu- 
ture puniſhment. Theſe are the moſt powerful and ef- 
fetal enforcements of obedience that can poſſibly be 
offered to mankind, To angels, or beings of ſuperior 
rank, ſenſe of duty may be an adequate and ſufficient 
mative of action: but man, frail and corrupt, will have 

| reſpect 
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reſpect to the recompenſe of reward; for which reaſon, 
life and immortality were brought to light by the goſpel. 

In the dark, benighted ages of Heathen ignorance, 
before the Sun of Righteouſneſs aroſe and his light ſhone 
upon the world, mankind might entertain ſuſpicions and 
doubts concerning a future exiſtence; they knew not, 
when they deſcended into the grave, whither it would 
convey them, or whether it might not put a period to 
their being. But now we know, that we ſhall riſe again, 
and give an account of our works. Now we may with 
alacrity enter into the ways of holineſs, . and. with un- 
wearied perſeverance run the race that is ſet before us; 
ſince the righteous, we are aſſured, will obtain the prize 
of life eternal; and death, the terror of our nature, will 
be to the righteous an introduction to heaven, and will 
open to them the gate of everlaſting bliſs. 3 

If, then, rewards and puniſhments are the proper 
ſanctions of the divine laws; if their authority is thereby 
beſt preſerved ſacred and inviolate; - the doctrine which 
the world's Redeemer taught is worthy of Gop, foraſ- 
much as it propoſes and enforces the molt powerful and 
effectual conſiderations to encourage and animate us to 
virtue, and to diſſuade and deter from vice. If, then, 
our religion comes recommended to us by various. con- 
curring proofs of its authority; if its external evidences 


are confirmed and ſupported by the internal characters 
of its truth, — by the rectitude, purity, and excellence, 


of its doctrines and duties ;—then we have the fulleſt con- 
firmation of its divine original, that the nature of reve- 
lation will admit; then may we be aſſured, that Gop 
hath ſpoken unto us by his Son; and then.ought we alſo 
to conſider well the neceſſity of conforming our lives to 
the rules of the goſpel, of letting our manners be as pure 
as our religion is holy, of walking worthy of the vocation 


wherewith we are called, and of letting our converſation 


be as becometh the goſpel of CRIS r. 


SERMON 


- SERMON XI. 


ASCENSION. 
Acts i. 9. 


Ani when le had ſpoken theſe things, while they beheld, ke 
was taken up, and a cloud received kim out of their fight. 


S every circumſtance relative to the redemption of 
mankind is a proper object of a Chriſtian's medita- 
tions, ſolemn ſeaſons have been therefore ſet apart for the 
commemoration of our bleſſed S v 1ov R's incarnation, 
paſſion, and reſurrection. Eh 

What I ſhall conſider at preſent is his aſcenſion into 
heaven; and ſhall obſerve, 1/, The circumſtances of 
our LorD's aſcenſion; and, 2dly, The evidences we 
have of its truth. 

I. Our bleſſed Lon D, we are informed, after his re- 
ſurrection, ſhowed himſelf alive to his diſciples by many 
infallible proofs ; admitting them to familiar converſe ; 
allowing them to handle him, that they might be ſure 
they were not deceived by any illuſive appearance; illu- 
minating their underſtandings; explaining to them ſub- 
jects of which, before his death, he had given general 
intimations; expounding to them, out of the prophets, 
the things concerning himſelf and pertaining to the 
kingdom. of Gop; and promifing to be with them, by 
the influence of his Spirit, always, even unto the end. 
Our Saviour, we read, was ſeen by his diſctples, after 
his reſurrection, for the ſpace of forty days. But whe- 
ther during this interval between his reſurrection and 
final aſcenſion, he continued conſtantly upon earth with 
his diſciples and followers, or whether he aſcended on 
the morning of the reſurrection, and afterwards appear- 
ed only occaſionally, as often as their conviction or in- 
ſtruction might require, has been matter of doubt. 1 
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But however this was, when our bleſſed Lord had 
ſufficiently inſtructed his diſciples, he aſcended finally 
from them, and was received up into heaven; was con- 
veyed from earth to the higheſt ſtate of glory, and the 
moſt immediate preſence of the DRI V. For though 
the Divine BIN G is every where equally preſent , tho? 
he fills all ſpace, and inhabits immenſity; and cannot, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, exiſt eſſentially in one place more than 
in another ;—yet the heavenly region, where he has 
thought fit to unveil his glory, and manifeſt his pre- 
ſence. in the moſt conſpicuous manner, and which he 
has appointed to be the reſidence of numberleſs hoſts of 
angels, the ſervants that do his pleaſure, is in Scripture 
ſaid to be his throne and his habitation ; and thither it 
was that our bleſſed Lox p aſcended. And though 
there may be different regions of happineſs, ſuited to the 
varibus orders of fpiritual beings, (as St. Paul's being 
caught up to the third heaven ſhould ſeem to imply); 
yet fince our SA tour is ſaid to be gone into the holy 
place, even heaven itſelf, to appear before the preſence 
of Gop, to have been made higher than the angels, and 
to have aſcended far above the heavens, there is good 
reaſon to underſtand heaven in the text in the moſt ex- 
alted ſenſe of the word, as the ſeat of ſupreme felicity, 
and the moſt conſpicuous and auguſt reſidence of the 
Divine Glory. | | 
The aſcenſion of the Mgess1an was, we may ob- 
ſerve, prefigured under the Jewiſh diſpenſation. Ac- 
cording to the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, the 
high-prieſt's entrance into the holy of holies, the inner- 
moſt and moſt ſacred 'part of the temple, performed 
once a-year, on the ſolemn day of atonement, did pre- 
fignify, that CunIs r, the Mxss AH, ſhould once ſuf- 
fer death, as a propitiation for the ſins of mankind, and 
4 into the Heaven of Heavens. The Jews 
believed, that the tabernacle was meant to repreſent this 
world, and the Holy of holics to typify the higheſt heaven. 
Wherefore as the high-priefſt did once in the year offer 
a ſacrifice for the ſins of the people, and with the blood 
thereof enter into the holy of holes; ſo the Mzs81an 
Vol. II. -. . was 
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was, by the one oblation of himſelf once offered, to 
enter into the holy place, not made with hands, cternal 
in the heavens; and there to preſent the ſacrifice he of- 
fered, and his blood that was ſhed, Tor the fins of the 


world. 


II. I proceed to obſerve the evidence we have of the 
truth of our Lorv's aſcenſion. | 

Though it is not pëſſible we ſhould acquire the ſame 
certainty of this fact, as thoſe whoſe ſenſes informed them 
of its truth, (the moſt unexceptionable tradition or teſti- 
mony being undoubtedly weaker than the evidence of 
ſenſe); yet if we have now all the evidence that any re- 
mote fact is capable of, and ſuch evidence as never fails 


to command aſſent in other caſcs, reaſon will require our 
aſſent alſo 1n this. 


If, then, it appears, that the witneſſes of our Lok Þ's 
aſcenſion, were perſons of unqueſtionable integrity and 
underſtanding ; that we can neither doubt their informa- 
tion nor their veracity ; that they had opportunities ſuf- 
ficient to be aſſured of the fact, and honeſty incapable 
of forging and propagating falſehood; that they could 
not be themſelves deceived, nor were capable of prac- 
tifing deception upon others; and that their accounts 
are faithfully tranſmitted down to us ; then, have we 
all the evidence which a fact ſo remote can poſſibly ad- 
mit. . a 2 

That the evangelical records or books of the New 
Teſtament, which contain thoſe accounts, are genuine 
and authentic, written in the apoſtolic age, by thoſe per- 
fons, the followers ar. d diſciples of CHRIST, under whoſe 
names we receive them, appears from the teſtimony of 
many antient writers, who were cotemporary, or nearly 
ſo, with the-authors of thoſe books , not only among 
Chriſtians, who frequently quote and tranſcribe parts of 
them 1n their works, but among the avowed adverſaries 
of Chriſtianity, Jewiſh and Heathen writers, who never 
call their authenticity in queſtion, but expreſsly admit 
and mention them as the works of thoſe ſacred authors 
to whom they are aſcribed, though they had an averſon 
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to the religious ſy ſtem they taught, and their prejudices 
and intereſt urged them to diſprove it. | 
That theſe ſacred writings are, moreover, faithfully 
tranſmitted down. to us, without any material corruption 
or adulteration, appears from a variety of circumſtan- 
ces; from the high eſtimation and reyerence in which 
they were ever held by Chriſtians, who always regarded 
them as the ſecret rule of their faith and conduct; from 
their being frequently and publicly read in Chriſtian aſ- 
ſemblies, as part of their public devotions; from the 
early tranſlation of them into, moſt of the known lan- 
guages of the world, and the agreement and harmony 
of ſuch tranſlations; from the quotations made from 
them, ſtill remaining in antient writers; from the con- 
ſtant appeals made to them by various ſeQts of Chriſtians, 
in matters of controverſy ; for which reaſon, there could 
be no material adulteration inſerted, either by the arti- 
fice of particular ſeQs, or by common combination and 
conſent. So that there is no room to doubt, but that the 
books of the New Teſtament are authentic, written by 
the perſons to whom they are aſcribed ; and that like wiſę 
they have been tranſmitted down to us, through a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, in their genuine and original purity. 

We may, in the next place, obſerve, that the Apoſtles 
muſt have had a clear conviction of the certainty of our 
bleſſed Lok p's aſcenfion. In this their conſtant attend- 
ance on him made it altogether impoſſible they ſhould be 
deceived, For his aſcenſion was not quick and ſudden, 
ſuch as might poſlibly carry the appearance of illuſion , 
but it was ſlow and gradual : for when he had- ſpoken, 
while they beheld, which implies their fixed and ſteady 
view of his aſcenſion, while they were purſuing him with 
eager eyes, he was taken up, and a cloud received him 
out of their ſight. And while they looked ſtedfaſtly to- 
wards heaven as he went up, behold two men, .inhabi- 
tants probably of the heavenly region whither he had 
aſcended, ſtood by them, in white apparel, and ſaid, Ze 
men of Galilee, why ſtand ye gazing towards heaven? This" 
Same Jeſus which is taken from you, ſhall ſo come, in like 
manner as ye have ſeen im go into heaven. 
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The apoſtles could not here be deceived by any arti- 
fice or illuſion. For, if ſeeing the everlaſting doors of 
heaven opened to receive the Ling of glory ; if ſeeing 
him aſcend and make the light his garment, and the 
clouds the chariot of his triumph; it having the evi- 
dence of ſight confirmed by the voice of angels ;—if 
theſe are convincing circumſtances of a true real aſcen- 
ſion, then were the apoſtles ſufficiently aſſured of what 
they ſo reſolutely aſſerted. 

And as a corroborative proof, that, when he was taken 
from them, and a cloud received him out of their ſight, 
there was no deception or impoſition on the ſenſes, ny 
were in a few days convinced by the moſt ſenſible ef- 
fects, when they found themſelves veſted as he had pro- 
miſed, with miraculous powers, and were enabled to ex- 
ecute his command of teaching all nations, by the gift 


. conferred on them of ſpeaking in all languages. They 


could then no longer doubt, that his prediction was veri- 
fied ; that he was gone to the FATHERR, and had all 


power committed to him both in heaven and earth. 


But further: As the apoſtles were ſufficiently aſſured 
of the truth of our Saviovk's aſcenſion, ſo did they 
tranſmit a faithful account of it to ſucceeding ages. For 
beſides the incredibility of ſuppoſing a few illiterate per- 
ſons capable of planning and conducting an impoſition 
of that nature and conſequence, which, they might be 


ſure, would not be implicitly received, they diſcovered 


in their narration, all the internal marks and evidences 
of veracity, all the characters of artleſs undiſguiſed pro- 


| bity, and impartial regard for truth, that any writings 


can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to contain. They record their 
own errors with a plain and honeſt integrity: they re- 
late, not only the meanneſs of their birth, condition, 


and circumſtances; but their ignorance, their prejudi- 


ces, their ambition, their mutual contentions, and the 


reproofs they received from their Lokv. The undiſ- 


guiſed relation of the denial of one. apoſtle, of the 
treachery of another, of the unbelief of a third, and 


© of the deſertion of them all, affords no ſmall preſump- 


tion, 


0 
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tow, that they had no other intereſt at heart than that 
ot truth. i ! 
But ſhould we ſuppoſe them capable of propagating 
an impoſture in the world, which yet the diſcerning jea- 
louſy of the Jews would have rendered impracticable; 
what proſpects could invite, what conceivable motives 
tempt, them to project or carry on the fraud? Was the 
doctrine of a ſuffering, crucified Maſter, likely to pro- 
cure eaſe, or affluence, or honour, to his diſciples ? 
Marvel not if the world hate you, was their Maſter's cau- 
tion; the ſervant is not greater than his maſter, nor the diſ- 
ciple than hs, Lord. They ſaw what ſeverities the Jews 
had inflicted on the founder of Chriſtianity ; what ex- 
ations, then, of favour or ſucceſs could they form, 
y aſſerting the viſible aſcenſion, and reception into hea- 
yen, of him whom their countrymen with wicked hands 
had crucified and flain ? This might prove fatal to thoſe 
who ſhould upbraid a nation with a fact which would 
fix and perpetuate reproach and infamy-upon it, but ne- 
ver could ingratiate or recommend them. 

This the apoſtles well knew; for their Loꝝx p had in- 
ſormed them, that the time was coming, that whoſo- 
ever ſhould kill them would think that he did Gop ſer - 
vice. And yet, notwithſtanding they ſaw not only op- 
poſition and perſecution, not only bonds and impriſon- 
ment, but even death, in all its various forms of terror, 
awaiting the declaration of ſo unwelcome a truth, they 
perſiſted in their teſtimony with an unſhaken conſtan- 
cy; and with the moſt perſevering and determined aſſi- 
duity, continued to publiſh, that Cyr1sT was aſcended 
into heaven, far above all principalities and powers. All 
the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, St. John only excepted, 
ſealed their teſtimony with their blood, and laid down 
their lives in confirmation of what they atteſted and 
taught, | | 

As, then, we have the unanimous teſtimony of per- 
ſons, who by the evidence of their own fight, confirm- 
ed by the voice of angels, were aſſured of our Sa vi- 
ov R' aſcenſion ; as they wereperſons incapable of form- 
ing and conducting any artful deſign ; as it was a doc- 


trine 
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trine which, it falſe, could be productive of no advan- 
tage to the propagators of it; and as they. perſevered 
in aſſerting it, in deſpite of all the tortures that cruelty 


could deviſe or power inflict; we have the fulleſt evi. 


dence of the certainty of our SA v IO aſcenſion that 
the nature of the fact can admit, or in reaſon we can 
* 5 5 
ſhall conclude with ſome inferences ſuggeſted by this 
doctrine. e | | 
1/2, The aſcenſion of our Loꝝ p into Heaven is to be 
conſidered as an undubitable concluſive evidence of the 
truth of his doctrine, and of his divine miſſion and 
authority. If 'we could continue diffident of his pre- 
tenſions and character, after all the atteſtations given, 
all the evidences of a miraculous and divine power ex- 
hibited in his life and in his death, yet his viſible aſcent 
and reception into glory muſt extinguiſh all doubts, and 
place the truth of his doctrine and miſſion above all ex- 
ception. For it is utterly inconfiſtent with the character 
and perfections of the Supreme Bxix q, to mark, with 
his approbation, in ſo conſpicuous and miraculous a 
manner, one who, unauthoriſed, had aſſumed a divine 
commiſſion, and under an uſurped authority, had deli- 
vered doctrines and precepts which were not agreeable 
to his will. 1 a; | 
24ly, If Cuxis x is aſcended into heaven, then have 
we a perpetual Patron and Advocate there, to plead our 
caufe, to intercede in our favour, and to render our Su- 
preme JupGE propitious to all that are truly penitent. 
We may be aſſured, that he will not fail to aſk thoſe 
bleſſings which he purchaſed with the effuſion of his 
blood. What may we not hope for from the interceſſion 
of ſo compaſſionate and powerful a Mediator, if we en- 


deavour to purify our minds from all iniquity, and ren- 


der ourſelves worthy of his interceſſion ? 
Laſtly, The doctrine of our SA viou R's aſcenſion may 


' adrfinitter abundant matter of con{olation and holy joy 


to ns. his followers, who ought to confider his aſcenſion 
as the earneft and pledge of our own. For thus he al- 
ſures his diſciples, I go to prepare a place for yon; and 
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will come ag ain, and receive you up to myſelf; that where I 
am there ye may be alſo. This promiſe he will undoubt- 
edly fulfil to all the diſciples of his righteouſneſs ; and at 
his laſt coming down from heaven, in the ſame manner 
as he went up to heaven, will change our vile bodies, 
that they may be like unto his glorious body, and will 
ſet us at his own right hand in heavenly places. 

We have the beſt grounds for dependence on his pro- 
miſe, ſince his other predictions were verified and com- 
pleted. He foretold his on reſurrection and aſcenſion, 
and for etold ours; the one to happen in a ſhort time, 
and the other not till the final conſummation of all 
things. He himſelf roſe from the dead, and aſcended 
into heaven, according to his own prediction: and we 
cannot need a more certain and undoubted pledge, that 
our corruptible bodies ſhall likewiſe in due time put on 
incorruption; that he will receive us to himſelf; a 
that where he is there we ſhall be alſo. 1 

Let this hope, then, encourage and animate us to 
look up to heaven, and to have our converſation there. 
Let us not ſuffer our minds to be chained down to the con- 
cernmeats of this life; but let us elevate them often to 
ghar objects, to things celeſtial and eternal. Let us 
often, on the wings of holy contemplation, follow our 
Lorp and Saviour; and in heart and mind aſcend whi- 
ther he is gone before us, and where our ſouls, when 
unfettered from this world, will, we hope, dwell with 
him, amidſt fulneſs of joy, to eternal ages. 
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On Divine Grace, and Human Co-ope- 


ration. 


PatrL.ii. 12, 13. 


Mork out your own ſalvation with fear and trembling : 
for it is God that worketh in you, both to will and to do of 
his good pleaſure. | 


PINIONS have been divided in the Chriſtian church, 
concerning the exterit, influence, and efficacy, of 
Divine Grace, and the power and liberty of the Human 
Wil. Some have aſſerted, that, in the preſent degene- 
rate ſtate of human nature, it is not poſſible for us, by 
our own exettions, to act any effectual part in the work 
of our ſalvation : that divine grace does all, and wecan 
do nothing for ourſelves : that the Spirit of Gop moves 
the fprings of action in us by a ſecret, unfelt, but a 
powerful and irreſiſtible hand: that he acts upon the 
mind, not indeed like an impetuous torrent, violent!y 
and viſibly bearing down our liberty of will; but as a 
ſmooth and gentle fiream, which, with an effectual, 
though imperceptible force, carries us along with it; 
that all our virtues and good actions derive, conſequent- 
ly, their whole merit from his agency, and are the pro- 
duce of his operations. | 
But, according to this opinion, we are mere me- 
chines or inſtruments in the hands of a ſuperior agent; 
our beſt performances, conſequently, can have no mo- 
ral value, nor be intitled to approbation or reward. For 
what reward, what approbation, can we claun for actions 
. which are not ours, but wrought and produced in us by 
a ſuperior direction? 
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On the contrary, others, by aſſerting the unreſtricted, 
uninfluenced freedom of the will, and our entire and ab- 
ſolute ability of chooſing good or evil, have been thought 
to derogate from the power and efficacy of a divine 
grace, For certain it is, that nature, unaided by grace, 
is not of itſelf ſufficient to holineſs. The corruption of 
our nature is a bias that inclines us to vice; a principle 
above nature is requiſite to counteract this propenſion, 
and draus us to virtue. | 

The ſcripture accordingly informs us, that we are 
not ſufficient of ourſelves, but that our ſufficiency is 


of Gop; that without him, we can do nothing; that 


it is he that worketh in us both to will and to do. This 
corruption and depravation of human nature is not a 


diſcovery that we owe to Revelation; it was always 


the general ſenſe of mankind; the beſt and wiſeſt of 
the Heathens have obſerved, acknowledged, and la- 
mented it ; we all but too much feel it in ourſelves, and 
may obſerve it in others. ; 


But notwithſtanding it is admitted that our ſufficien- 
cy is of Gop, and that it is he that worketh in us both 


to will and to do; yet we are not to be merely paſſive 
under the divine influences: ſome part muſt belong to 
ourſelves in the work of our falvation. Why elſe are 
we exhorted not to receive the grace of Gop in vain? 
why forbidden to quench or grieve the Holy Spirit ? 
why commanded to work out our ſalvation with fear 
and trembling ? and to what end are all the precepts 
and exhortations of the Scriptures ? There is therefore, 
doubtleſs, required a joint efficiency and co-operation 
of the divine aſſiſtance, and our own agency, to the ac- 
compliſhment of our ſalvation. 

This idea is expreſſed in the words of the text; 
where the, apoſtle does not ſay, Work out your ſalva- 
tion yourſelves, for you have no need of divine grace; 
nor does he ſay, on the other hand, The divine 
grace does all, and therefore you need do nothing your- 
ſelves : but, aſcribing to each its proper office, he ſays, 
Work out your own ſalvation, becauſe divine grace gives 
yon power ſo to do. ; 
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1 ſhall in this diſcourſe. conſider the extent of divine 
grace and human liberty, and point out the diſtinct 
province of each; and ſhow in what reſpects our good 
actions are to be attributed. to the Supreme BRIN o, and 
how far they are to be aſcribed to ourſelves. 

Ia the following reſpects, then, our actions may be 
aſcribed to Go. — Fuſt, From Gop, the original 
Author of every good gift, we derive all our powers; 
and on his ſuſtaining hand we depend for the preſer- 
vation and exerciſe of them. All our intentions, de- 
terminations, and actions, though under the immediate 
direction of our will, yet are exe rted under H1M, with- 
out hee concurrence. we can neither act, nor think, 
nor move, nor have our being, As Gop, then, ori- 
ginally imparted, and ſtill: continues to ſupport, our 
powers of, acting, our actions may in one ſenſe, or ulti- 
mately, be aſcribed to him, 


But beſides thoſe powers granted us by Nature, to- 
gether with our being, Gop is pleaſed to illuminate our 


minds by the immediate aids and influences of his Ho- 


ly Spirit. The nature of theſe influences, and their 
mode of operation on the underſtanding, we cannot 


aſcertain with preciſion : but they, ſhould ſeem to con- 
it, in invigorating onr intellectual powers; or in ar- 
ranging our ideas in ſuch order, and placing them in 
ſuch a light, that we may have a clearer diſcernment 
of religious doCtrines or duties than we ſhould, other- 
wiſe acquire; or in recalling to our- conſideration im- 
portant and forgotten. truths, and giving them a deeper 
impreſſion on the mind. io | 

But further: The DEI not only aids our, under- 
ſtandings, but influences alſo. our, wills and affections, 
by. preſenting to them the maſt powerful motives, by 
operating on our hopes and fears, ſctting before us fu- 


ture inflictions and rewards, ſuggeſting pious ſentiments, 


prompting; us to, virtuous, reſolutions, - communicating 
inward aſhſtance and ability to all the purpoſes of ho- 


lincſs and obediecice, and diſpoſing, our hearts, to the 


: eceptian of divine truths, As Gop, in the former. caſe, 
wuminates our underſtandings, by opening, as it were, 
5 8 the 
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the eye of the ſoul, and giving us a clear proſpect and 
diſcernment of our duty and its obligations.; fo here 
he influences and bends our. inclinations to the obſer- 
vance of duty, by powerful motives that operate on 
the mind, not indeed with a compulſive force, but with 
all the force that can be offered. to the liberty of moral 
agents; all the force that is conſiſtent with the nature of 
duty ; all the force that can attend admonition, exhorta- 
tion, conviction, 395 an 

The opinion and b:lief of a ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
is ſo reaſonable, ſo conſonant to our ideas of the divine 
goodneſs and of human frailty, that philoſophers, even 
in the Heathen world, were ſenſible how much it was 
wanted, and have expreſsly aſſerted, that, without di- 
vine aſſiſtance, no man could make a progreſs either 
in wiſdom or virtue. What Reaſon ſuggeſted to them, 
Revelation has aſcertained to us, which repreſents us as 
temples and habitations of the Holy Spirit. . 

It may appear, then, what ſhare may properly 
be aſcribed to Gop in the production of our good 
works; and it is eaſy to diſcover what remains on our 
part, and is required from. us to do for ourſelves. The 
Supreme BRING does not over- rule our liberty; nor, like 
a deſpotic ſovereign, chain down our will to his deter- 
minations ; but, asa friend, addreſſes us, and prevails 
by the gentle force of rational and moral influence, 
He firſt gives us ſufficient powers and abilities to act; 
and then invites us to a_right exertion of thoſe pow- 
ers, by offering the moſt effectual inducements, by 
preſenting to our view the reaſvnableneſs, the amia- 
bleneſs, the obligations, the happineſs, of religious obe- 
dience. He enables, admoniſhes; and exhorts us to diſ- 
charge our various duties; we ought to attend to his ad- 
monitions, and comply with his influences. He furniſhes 
the means of action, and motives for acting; in conſe- 
quence of theſe, it is our province to deliberate, to de- 
A e 

Gop does not irreſiſtibly turn the balance of our will, 
nor abſolutely determine our actions; for then they would 
be his actions, not ours; he would be the ſole agent, 
we only the inſtruments he employs, Whatever may 
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be thenature of the divine influences, or their manner 
of operation on the mind; however our underſtandings 
may be illuminated or our affections reQtified ; fe may 
be aſſured, that we retain our moral liberty ; that our 
intentions and actions are left, generally, to our own 


determination; that we have the government of 


ourſelves; and that our whole behaviour is at our own 
diſpoſal ; which circumſtance alone it is that can render 
us accountable for it. 

Our Sav1ouR, in order to deſcribe the influence and 
operation of divine grace upon his followers, repreſents 
it under the ſimilitude of a vine and its branches. I am 
the vine, ſays he, ye are the branches : he that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the ſame bringeth forth much fruit. As 
there is 4 natural, vital union, between the vine and the 
branches, ſo is there a ſpiritual union between CuRIST 
and his true diſciples, on which the communication of 
his grace and ſpirit depends. The myſtical Vine con- 
veys to every branch a vital principle, a conſtant ſup- 
ply of ſpiritual nutriment it belongs to. us the branches, 
in virtue of theſe communications from the root, to con- 
tribute our part to the production of fruit. 

The ſame idea is illuſtrated in the parable of the Sow- 
er; where the ſeed fown is the word of Gop, the rain 
from heaven denotes the divine aſſiſtance; yet ſtill the 
produce is repreſented to be in proportion to the .natu- 
ral fertility-anc. goodneſs of the foil. The ALM1GuTY 
confers his aſſiſtance, and bears a part in our ſalvation ; 
but we are not thence to infer, that his aſſiſtance will do 
all, without our own efforts. 

Our nature is indeed weak and frail, too eaſily ſeduced 


by the temptations we can reſiſt; too Fe to evil, 


the chicf of his works aitin our 22 of obſervation. 
It 
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It it Gon, indeed, that worketh in us both to will and 
todo; yet we are required, and conſequently have pow- 
er, to work out our ſalvation. Our labours cannot avail 
without. bis aſſiſtance; his aſſiſtance will not avail with- 
out our labours; on the concurrence of both, our virtue 
now, and our felicity hereafter, depend. ett" 
It may appear, then, in what ſenſe the ſcripture is to 
be underſtood, when it attributes our good works both 
to Gop and to ourſelves. He illuminates our underſtand- 
ing; and by a ſecret influence, ſuggeſts, and excites us 
to, what is right: in conſequence of this ability and aſ- 
ſiſtance, we determine and act. He inſiruQs us, and 
invites our obedience, by the natural light of our own 
minds, by the expreſs revelation of his will, and by the 
ſ:cret whiſpers and ſuggeſtions of his Holy Spirit. But 
the ſucceſs of all theſe methods will turn upon our "a 
plying with, or rejecting, them. We may attend, or 
not, to the admonitions of our own mind ; we may ob- 
ſerve, or neglect, his revealed inſtructions; we may 
yield to, or oppoſe, the impulſes of the Holy Spirit. 
Gop does not with a reſiſtleſs hand compel us into his 
ſervice. All his aſſiſtances require our own concurrence 
to render them effectual. His grace will not illuminate 
our minds, if we induftriouſly bar them againſt light and 
truth. If we have ears to hear, and will not hear, the 
divine inſtructions are given in vain. | | 
But we ought to conſider, that when Gop invites and 
offers to conduct us to duty and happineſs, if we are un- 
willing to comply, if we refuſe his invitation, and reject 
his aſſiſtance, our caſe is then indeed deſperate and with- 
out remedy : for as it is conſiſtent with the nature of vir- 
tue to ſuppoſe that we can be made virtuous and good by 
compulſion ; ſo it is conſiſtent with the nature and per- 
fections of Gop to ſuppoſe, that without virtue or good- 
neſs he will approve or reward us. fort! 
If we repay his favour with ingratitude, and continue 
unprofitable under the means of grace, Gop, inſtead of 
compelling us by an over-ruling direction into the paths 
of obedience and happineſs, . may be provoked to reſume 
tis lighted gifts, and with-hold the grace which we re- 
ceive in vain, And nothing more is requiſite to our cer- 
tain 
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tain undoing, than to be forſaken of him, and his aſſiſting 
grace to be withdrawn. Were it our unhappy lot to be 
thus expoſed, defenceleſs, to the aſſaults of remptation 
left to encounter the adverfaries of our happineſs, deſti- 
tute of divine armour ; cut off from all communication 
with Gop : all ſupplies of his grace intercepted ; the frail- 
ty and corruption ot our nature would ſoon betray, and 
give us up into the enemies hands. Unfupported by 
wine aſſiſtance, we ſhould be loſt to every good diſpo- 
fition, loſt to evety virtue. Like branches lopped off 
and ſevered from the vine, we ſhould loſe the vital 
principle that renders us productive of moral fruit; 
we ſhonld be caſt forth, and withered, and fitted for de- 
ſtruction. | eb 
On the other hand, if we bend our minds to a com- 
plignce with the will of our heavenly FATHER, and are 
obMhtent to his direction and guidance, his powerful, 
though unſeen arm, will conduct us from virtue to vir- 
tue; and will never be wanting to us, if we are not want- 
ing to ourſelves. If we open our hearts to his ſacred in- 
fluences; if our ſouls gaſp unto him as a thirſty land, 
and drink in the dew of his Spirit as it ſilently deſcends 
upon us from heaven; e ſhall then be neither barren 
nor unfruitful; the ſeed of divine grace thus ſown upon 
good ground, upon its. natural and proper ſoil, an ho- 
neſt and good heart, will take root, and be productive 
of the genuine fruits of the Spirit, —the graces and vir- 
tues of a good life; ON 
Grace is the greateſt, beſt, of Heaven's bleſſings ; 
and far tranſeends all others we can enjoy. Temporal 
good things Gov promiſeuouſly beſtows on the juſt and 
the unjuſt ; often on the evil and unthankful, on thoſe 
who neither ſolicit nor acknowledge his favours. But his 
grace he accounts a pearl of greater price than to be 
thrown to the negligent and undeſerving. He gives it 
only to them that aſk it; to them who piouſly imptore, 
and juſtly. prize the heavenly gift. Would we then ob- 
- tain of Gop a bleffing as. requiſite to our growth in good- 
neſs, to the ſuſtenance of our ſpiritual life, as is our dai- 
ly bread to that of the body? let us not neglect to ap- 
| proach 
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proach him with importunate and fervent ſupplications 
for it. | | b TY 

For the attainment of this bleſſing, this ſpiritual food, 
our prayers cannot be tco fervent, cannot be too impor- 
tunate. And happy, ſure, is the lot of Chriſtians, to 
whom God has promiſed the aſſiſtance of his Holy Spi- 
rit, on the eaſy terms of aſking, and gratefully receiv- 
ing it ; happy that we are not left altogether to the pow- 
er of irregular paſſions, to the protection of our own 
weakneſs, and to the counſels of our own corruption; 
happy that we are under the eye and ſuperintendance 
of ſo powerful, yet ſo kind, a Guardian, -who never 
forſakes, till he is forſaken by us ; never withdraws his 
aſſiſtance, till we render it ineffectual ; never abandons 
us in temptations, till our own hearts take part with the, 
tempter, and we betray ourſelves; never refuſes his grace 
ull we receive itin.vain ! | 

Let us not, then, be wanting to ourſelves in ſuppli- 
cating and complying with the influences of this divine 
inſtructor ; and foraſmuch as without thee, O God, we are 
not able to pleaſe thee, mercifully grant, that thy Holy Spi- 
rit may in all things direct and rule our hearts, that in keeping 
thy command me nis ue may pleaſe thee, both in will and deed, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. | Po 
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Againſt an improper Love of this 
World. 


1 JoHN ii. 15. 


Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
| world. | 
N? enemy exiſts more fatal to virtue and religion, 
and conſequently to our higheſt and beſt intereſt, 
than an intemperate paſſion for the world and its enjoy- 
ments. That is the fountain from whence iſſue all the 
vices and iniquities of mankind. But the deſign of Re- 
ligion is, to inform us of the worth and dignity of the 
ſoul, and of the nature of our chief good and happineſs; 
to moderate our attachment to the world; and, by cal- 
ling off our thoughts from its falſe and fading pleaſures, 
to direct and elevate them to where true and perma- 
nent joys are to be found. An undue love of the 
world counteracts and defeats theſe purpoſes ; renders us 
inattentive to, and unworthy of, our proper happineſs ; 
and at the ſame time corrupts and vitiates the mind, and 
diſqualifies and unfits it even for reliſhing and taſt- 
ing it. 
Neceſſary, therefore, it is, that we ſhould be often 
cautioned againſt an intemperate love of the world; a 
vice ſo powerful in its temptations, and ſo fatal in its ef. 
fects. And indeed, if in the very days of our Lok p and 
his apoſtles, when, with regard to the evidence of a fu- 
ture ſtate, men may be almoſt ſaid to have walked by 
ſight and not by faith, and by the doctrines which they 
heard and the miracles they ſaw, to have had heaven 


and the glories of another. world almoſt laid open to 
| view 
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view—if under theſe advantageous circumflances it was 
neceſſary to be cautioned againft theallurements and de- 
luſions of the world, much more proper is» the admoni- 
tion, more needful the caution, now. But here let it be 
obſerved, that the love of the world is not in every ſenſe 
culpable. We are not to underſtand the apoſtle, by the 
words in the text, as forbidding that regard and value 
for temporal things, which the preſent ſtate and condi- 
tion of life render neceſſary. For though earthly things 
cannot conſtitute felicity, are not the materials of true 
happineſs; yet they are the kind proviſions and preſcrip- 
tions which our gracious Cx E aToR has given us againſt 
bodily wants and miſeries, and are to be received and 
acknowledged with grateful ſentiments of his goodneſs. 
To conſult our well-being here, is a dictate of the law 
of nature, as well as to provide for our happineſs here - 
after. They who, from the apoſile's prohibition of lov- 
ing the world, would infer, that we ſhould hate it, make 
a very unnatural and wrong concluſion. For were any 
thing criminal in diligence and induſtry in acquiring, or 
in moderation and temperance in enjoying, the good 
things of the world, our nature would then be ſinful; 
it would be criminal to be a human being; and we 
might have juſt reaſon to ſay to our Maker, My haſt 
thou made me thus ? | ü 


In order, therefore, to have a right conception of the _ 


meaning and extent of the prohibition in the text, Love 
wt the world; we muſt conſider what could be the deſign 
of our MAKER in the formation of the world, and for 
what end and purpoſe he placed us in it: for hence only 
can we determine of what real worth and value the world 
is to us, as this depends ſolely upon the will and pleaſure 
ef our Creator,” 7 922 
God's principal deſign in our creation ſnould ſeem to 
be, to form us to a capacity of enjoy ing himſelf; of be- 
ing with him, in a manner at preſent above our concep- 
tion; and, perhaps, to ſupply and fill up the ſtations of 
other beings, from which they by tranſgteſſion have fal- 


len. In order to this advancement and promotion, the 


neceſſary requiſites and qualifications are, ſuch a tecti- 
Ver, I wg Rr tude 
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tude of mind and will, ſuch a conformity and likeneſs to 
the Supreme Beixc, and luch diſpoſitions of virtue 
and holineſs, as are no other way attainable, but i in a 
ſtate of diſcipline and probation. 
For this end and purpofe our CREaToOR ſeems to 
have aſſigned the ſtation and condition in which we now 

d ourſelyes; to have clothed us with a body, with in- 
cliaations and. paſſions, and to have placed us in this 
world, in order to prepare, and form, and train us up, 
for heaven and himſelf. And that the law in our mem- 
bers might yield ſufficient ſcope and occaſion for the law 
of the mind to exerciſe and exert itſelf, Gop has made 
this world every way fit for a probationary Rate ; fit to 
auſwer his purpoſe, both in providing a ſupply ſor law- 
ful and regular defires, and temptation to ſuch as are 
unlawful and irregyler; that we might by this means 
prove and exert. our fidelity and obedience io him. And 
in this ſenſe, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
£ grow irg Kill, and we are ſtill tempted with forbidden 

8 

This being conſide red, it is ; eaſy to apprehend when 
the love of the world becomes criminal. And this it cer- 
tainl ö does, when we conſider it as our ſole or \ Principal 
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late, or profuſely 3 or 5 we are averſe to 
bid adieu 10 the world at the command of our MaK RR; 
when we yield with reluctance to the laſt ſummons that 
calls us henca, and arę unwilling to reſign aur ſoul to 
him that gave it. When the love of the world betrays 
us into any of theſe impietics, we not only loye it better 
than we ought to do, but indeed better than we do our- 
ſelves; and the world with all its glories, could we poſ- 
ſeſs them, would make us but poor amends for what we 

ſhall loſe by this imprudent attachment to it, f 
or 
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For to have Gop' always before our é yes, as our ſole 
and principal good; to be kind and compaſſionate to 
our fellow-creatures;' and, with pious reſignation, to 
fay to Hi who beſt knows what is good for us, Thy 
will be done ;—theſe are all great and indiſpenſable points 
of duty, virtues which-in'this life we are to exerciſe and 
practiſe; and are ſome of thote prerequiſites and — al 
ratory qualifications for happineſs, which we. are ſent 
here on purpoſe to acquire, and without which we can- 
not hope to ſee the face of Gop in glory. So that this 
world; far from being the firſt and principal object of 
our affections, ſhould ever be beheld with a jealous and 
a tautious eye. 5 

There is danger in indulging even a legitimate love of 
the world; it is apt to inſinuate and become the favou- 
rite paſſion, to withdraw our affection from Gop, and 
tempt us to deſert his ſervice. The Scripture repreſents 
the world as a region where every path is beſet with, 
ſnares fatal to our future expectations; where we muſt 
walk with fear and circumſpection; with the conſtant 
vigilance and apprehenſions of thoſe who travel through 
an enemy's country. We are often reminded of its ſo- 
ducements and dangers; and that life is one continued 
conflict with temptations. | 
But it may here be-aſked, Is not the ſuppoſition of 
this world's being deſigned as a tempter to evil, a promp- 
ter to immoral and diſhoneſt deſires, is not this an im- 
peachment of the holineſs and goodneſs of the Crra- 
rok? Do we not hereby, in the final iſſue, make Gop 
a tempter to evil, contrary to all our natural apprehen- 
ſions of the purity of his moral nature, and to the moſt 
Expreſs declarations of Scripture, which forbid us, when 
we are tempted, to ſay that we are tempted of Gop ? 

To which it may be replied, That if the trying and 
bringing our virtue to the teſt may be called tempting 
us to evil, Gop may in this ſenſe be juſtly ſaid to tempt 


his creatures; for both Reaſon and Scripture agree, that 


the preſent life is intended as'a ſtate of trial and probati- 

on, preparatory to another. But the trial and proof of 

our virtue is very improperly: called a temptation to evil; 
| Ss 7 becauſe, 
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becauſe, upon the whole, much more powerful are the 
incitements to virtue than to vice. So that Gop cannot 
juſtly be ſaid to tempt us to evil, but to good; inaſmuch 
as Heaven, with which Gop has promiſed to reward vir- 
tue and goodneſs, is a much more powerful allurement, 
or temptation, if it may have that name, than any other 
con ſideration can poſſibly be. | I, | 

For what reaſons pur CRr aToR has thought fit to ſet 
before us any temptations to evil ; why he placed crea- 
tures, ſo fallible and ſo frail as we, in a ſituation expoſed 
to any the leaſt hazard br danger; is indeed a difficulty 
in ſpeculation. But the ſtate of the cafe ſhould ſeem to 
be this. Our MaK x R's principal deſign in the creation 
of man, (as was before obſerved), ſeems to be that of 
forming a creature to be with himſelf, and to participate 
in his happineſs. But before man can be admitted to the 
vition and enjoyment of Gop, it is neceſſary. that he be 
holy; and to be holy, he muſt firſt paſs through a ſtate 
of trial. , This makes ſome ſuch ſtate as we are now in, 
in this world, to become neceſſary ; where the motives 
and inducements to virtue and vice are ſo wiſely balanc- 
ed, and ſo duly proportioned, that our preference of ei- 
ther may be a matter of mere choice, and the determi- 
nation of a moſt free agent. 1 | | 

And this ſtate of probation, this ſetting of evil as well 

as good before us, and putting happineſs or miſery 
equally in our power, is not a hardſhip peculiar to hu- 
man nature: it is probable, that it either now is, or has 
been, the caſe of every created, intelligent being; that 
none have been placed in the full poſſciion of happineſs 
at firſt, but have been trained to it by a trial of their obe- 


dience; and that there is no creature now in heaven, 


where the good and virtuous ſhall one day be, but has 
paſſed through ſome ſuch introductory ſtate of difcipline 


and probation as the good and virtuous now do in this 
world, For moral gcodneſs is eſſentiak to the happinels 


of a moral being; and there ſeems to he a like neceſſary 
relation between a ſtate of probation and moral good- 

neſs. Takeaway all trial and / em "tation to vice, where 

will be the merit of virtue, or to what reward| can it be 

— . intitled? 


a 
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intitled? Temptations to vice, by ſurniſhing opportuni- 
ties for the trial and exerciſe of virtue, add both to our 


preſent merit and to our future happineſs; and the 


more powerful thoſe temptations are, and the ſtronger 
our reſolution to oppoſe them, the greater is our virtue, 


and the more glorious will be our reward. = 

Let us then often and ſeriouſly conſider what we are, 
to what end created, for what purpoſe the Au r Hok of 
our being has ſet good and evil, life and death, before 
us; and placed us here, as in a pleaſant garden indeed, 
but planted with forbidden fruit; not ſurely; that we 
ſhould eat and die, but rather that we ſhould refrain and 


live: not that we ſhould let go our integrity, and fell 


our heavenly inheritance, our birthright, for a morſel of 


power, wealth, or pleaſure; but that it ſhould appear 
by our behaviour, by a vigilant, uniform, and deter- 
mined obedience to our MAKER, that our regard to him 

is infinitely ſuperior to all worldly conſiderations, and 


that there is nothing upon earth that we deſire in com- 
pariſon of him, 


The motives of religion, ſays an excellent author *, 
ought at all times to have ſo much influence as to pre- 
vail over the temptations to fin; and it is not our mfir- 
mity but our iniquity, if they do it not. Our paſſions 
and appetites, our employment and our company, our 


youth or our age, the examples of thoſe we converſe . 


with, or the faſhionable and cuſtomary vices of our coun- 


try ;—theſe, and the like, are the temptations which it 


is the buſineſs of religion, and the proper trial of our vir- 
tue, to overcome, And if our paſſions betray, or com- 
pany ſeduce, or the cuſtoms and faſhion of the world 
lead us careleſsly and inconſiderately into the ways of 
deſtruction, it is not our excuſe, but our condemnation, 
that we have followed a multitude to do evil; that we 
have been prevailed upon more by the influence of the 
world, than by the fear of Gop; or that our affection 
to ſin has been fo ftrong, that reaſon and religion have 
not been able to ſubdue it. | | | 
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Let Gop,, then, be the fupreme object of our affeQi- 
on; let nothing be regarded in compariſon to the duty 
we owe. to him, nor ſuffered to come in. competition 
with it. Let us wiſely reject what would be moſt agree- 
able, pleaſant, and beneficial,” whenever the acquiſition, 
if we have it not, or the poſſeſſion, if we have it, is in- 
conſiſtent with duty, and with the regard we owe to the 
AUuM1GHTyY ;, that thus'we may ſecure'our future hap- 
pineſs, and ſo paſs through things temporal, as final} 
to loſe not the things eternal. W | 


* 


May that all- powerful Bx ING, who alone can order 
the wills and affections of ſinful men, grant, that we 
may love what he commands, and defire what he does 
Promiſe,, that fo, among the ſundry and manifold 

nges of the world, our hearts may ſurely there be 


fixed where true joys are to be found!” 


/ 


SERMON XV. 


Sin of profanirig the Name of Gov. 


LEVIT. xix. 12. 


Ye Aal put fever by my name falſely, neither fia d. 
| profane the name of thy God. i 


ELIGION, among other advantages it brought 
| ſociety, has conſulted its ſecurity and welfare, by- 
furniſhing the firmeſt bond af fidelity, and laying men 
under the ſtricteſt obligation to reverence an :oath, on 
which the public peace and ſafety ſo much depend, 

that neither character, nor property, nor life, can be 
ſecure, where the obligation of an oath is not held ſa- 
cred, and the violation of it dreaded. But ſuch is the 
corruption of mankind, that this baſis of truth and juſ- 
tice is too often made to ſupport iniquity and falſehood, 
and this. ſacred tit too often ſported with. | 
From the words of the text I ſhall take occaſion to 
ſhow,1f, What is the nature of an oath ; adh, What it 
is to profane the name of 'Gop ; and, lay, hall offer 
ſome conſiderations on the guilt of habitually profaning 
his facred name in converſation, . 
I. An oath is an appeal to the Supreme BEIN, as 
judge of the truth of what we aſſert; whoſe omaiſcience 
knows the ſecrets of our hearts, knows whether what 
we declare be correſpondent or not to the conviction of 
our minds; and whoſe Juſtice will accordingly either fa- 
vour, or be avenged of us: it is the ſubmitting to God, 
the inviſible judge; and imploring his protection, or 
imprecating his vengeance, according to the truth or falſe- 
hood of what we affirm. Such is the ſolemn nature of 
an oath; and therefore we ſhould always conſider well 
what we are-engaged in, whenever we invoke the Su- 
n is preme 
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preme 888 of the world as a witneſs to our b aſſer- 
tions. * 4 

II. Let us, in the next hin, e what it is to 
4xptofane the name of Gov. This is done when we uſe 
without due conſideration and reverence, or when we 
Nuſe it in an unlawful action. The ſacred name of Gop 


\ -|[<aries in it the idea of ſuch infinite and inconceivable 


«. 'perſeQtion of ſuch ſupreme majeſty, power and authori- 
ank it ought never to be pronounced but with re- 

ful veneration.. It ſhould not find admiſſion in- 
-converſation, but when our minds are engaged 


3 kanne, and our expreſhons : are ſerious and 


"I. ant: | 
e wedieded to ſanRtify the Lon p our — 1. e. to 


obne ſuch holy conceptions of his great and adorable 
mature, as may lead us to a ſuitable return of reverential 
wahamage. :. And yet how common is it, on the moſt 
<alight and unimportant occaſions, to hear men utter in- 
. confiderately the name of Gop, when neither the ſub- 
* gee of their thoughts is ſo weighty, nor the temper of 
their minds ſo ſerious as to juſtify the uſe pf it. Should 
we, by a ſeaſonable and well-timed mention of the ſa- 
cred name, impreſs on our minds juſt ideas of his in- 
effable perfections, of the excellencies of his nature, the 
wonders of his wiſdom, or the mercies of his provi- 
dence, and thereby. affect our hearts with juſt ſentiments 
of reſpect and veneration, this were to ſanctify his name. 
But when we idly apply it to light and trivial ſubjects, 
we then profane it, we proſtitute it to mean and low 
-purpoſes, unſuitable to the greatneſs, unbecoming the 
dignity, of the divine nature. It ſurely be offen- 
five to the Supreme SovERELGN of the world, who has 
-himſelf informed us that he is a jealous Gop, jealous of 
his honour, and that he will not. ſuffer it to be with- 
held from him, to obſerve. his creatures with a careleſs 
indifference profane his name, and utter it with all the 
marks of -irreverence and diſreipeRt. 5 

But further: The name of Gop is in a peculiar man- 
ner profaned, when we invoke his preſence to an unlau- 


ful action, and ſummon him, as it were, to be a ſpecta- 
dor 
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tor of our guilt. This is a ſin of more than common 
magnitude; it is an open defiance to the power and 
juſtice of the Alui rv, and an inſult on almoſt all 
the perfections of the divine nature. This is a degtee of 
guilt which Gop will certainly puniſh with a more un 
common vengeance. For if he who utters the name 


Gop without due reverence, ſhall not be found 9 


leſs; he who bids defiance to the all- ſeeing eye 7 
powerful arm of the ALM1GHTyY, by invokinglitvtass 
witneſs to his crimes, may doubtleſs expect fill W 
inflictions of his juſtice. | ; 
HI. I proceed to offer ſome conſiderations onthe guil 
of habitually profaning the name of Gop in c 
tion. No one inſtructed in the firſt rudiments f nat 


gion can be ignorant of the flagitious nature of this Tin. © 


With what a ſolemn denunciation of divine wrathvigthe 


following precept delivered? Thou fhalt not ta ue, 


name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will at 
hold hum guiltleſs that taketh is name in vain. The pH 
cept is full, plain, and expreſs ; the judgment denounced 
againſt it, ſevere and terrible. Jn the New Teſtament, 
our Saviouk ſays, Swear not at all, And by the ver 
hemence ape by St. James, we may reaſonably 
judge, that he conſidered this ſin of habitual profaning 
the name of God, as a ſin of no ſmall weight. Above 


all things, my brethren, ſays he, wear not. But why | 


above all things, if not becauſe it is a fin in a peculiar 
manner hateful and offenſive in the fight of Gop ? It 
is a wilful determined tranſgreſſion, incapable of any ex- 
tenuation from ignorance or infirmity. We cannot pre- 
tend ignorance of a precept known and underſtood by all. 
Nor can we plead the infirmity of our nature; for na-. 


ture has no propenſity to this ſin. It is a voluntary ha- 


bit taken up at pleaſure, and might in a great meaſuze 
be laid down with the ſame eaſe. This renders it the 


more culpable, ſince it can claim no alleviation either 


from ignorance or infirmity, 


bark MH 


It is recorded as an aggravating circumſtance of ths. 


* 
— 


leper's contempt of the prophet Elijah's advice, : that he 
Ver. II. G Sl Si 12” refuſed 
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322 8. R MON XY. 
refaſed to purſue it, though directed to ſo eaſy a pre- 
ſcription as to waſh and be clean : Had the prophet bid 
thee ds ſome great thing, wouldſt thou not have done it? how 
much” rather, when he only bids thee waſh and be clean? 
This 18 mentioned to ſhow the more than common cri- 
minality of any ſinful practice which may with little or 
uble be avoided. Such is the ſin of profaning the 
— 2 Gop; for here there is no natural inclination to 
conte againſt, no conflict between reaſon and paſſion. 
The paſſionate man may plead the fire of a warm diſ- 


Fey 25 | the gloomy ſullenneſs of the moroſe may urge 


power of an unhappy complexion : but the profa- 
ner of the name of Gop has no ſuch plea, Common 
reaſon teaches us to reverence the majeſty of the Su- 


'preme Brix o; and no corruption of our nature tempts 


us t6 profane that name, which we all Know it is our 
gut y to adore. 

But further: Beſides the ee of this practice in it- 
mar, it unhappily leads to a ſin of a ſtill more enormous 
magnitude ; ,—to that of Perjury. An habitual cuſtom 
of profaning the name of Gop, abates the reſpect and 
reverence men ought to have for an oath. It is not poſ- 
ſible they ſhould become proficients in this fin, did they 
not, by a gradual progreſs in it, render it eaſy and fa- 
miliar ; and conſequently that awe and reverence which 
they might once have had for the ſacred name, is, by 


Jong repeated cuſtom, gradually and inſenſibly dimi- 


hiſhed and loſt; and then it is but natural to ſuppoſe, 
they grow more indifferent and inattentive to the truth 
er falſehood of their oath. 

This muſt inevitably happen to thoſe who have ſo ha- 
Pitüstedd thernſelves to this fin, that they are often guil- 
ty, even without attending to it. And when this prac- 
"Fre&F"b#eemie fo habitual and familiar, that they can 

hardly ſiniſn a ſentence without binding it with an oath; 
if they thus happen to aſſert what is falſe, or promiſe 
what they mean not to perform, they. involve them- 
ſelves in the guilt of perjury. And though | doubtleſs 
many, who by the practice of mingling oaths with their 
Lettamon diſcourſe have been raſnly and inadvertently 
ſurpriſed 


- &' £/RMIO-NT KW 
ſurpriſed into the guilt of perjury, would deteſt the com- 
miſſion of that crime upon more deliberate and folemn 
occaſions z yet the frequent inſtances of that crime, 
upon ſuch ſolemn occaſions, ſcem to originate from the 
habitual practice of profaning the name of Gop in con- 
verſation. For few perſons are capable of advanci 
at once to a crime ſo enormous. Bat habit and cuſtom 
gradually wear out the impreſſions of conſcience”; "and 
what the mind would at firſt ſtartle at, practie and 
long ufage may render familiar, and at length pollibly 

ree able. | WEE 
This ſhould incline all to contribute their endeavours, 
by advice, by example, by reproof, or any other me- 
thod, to ſuppreſs the common practice of profaning 
the name of Gop ſince the pernicious fin of perjur 
by which the character, property, or life of any perf 
whatever may be endangered,—a ſin which has a tenden- 
cy to deſtroy all mutual confidence, and to ſubvert all 
civil ſociety,—is in a great degree owing to it. . 
I ſhall conclude with ſome ſhort admonitions, in order 
to prevent the growth or contiauance of this ſin. | 
1/7, He who would avoid the habit or cuſtom, muſt 
beware of the firlt ſtep or tendency to it. It is a maxim 


in ſpiritual as well as bodily diforders, to check the firſt 


appearance of a diſcaſe, leſt it ſhould grow inveterate, 
and at length incurable. And therefore we ſhould do 
well to avoid all vehemence of aſſertion, all violence of 
paſſion, as dangerous approaches to this ſin. St. Peter, 
charged with being one of the diſciples of Jesus, at 
. firſt replied with a bare denial ; accuſed a ſecond time, 
he grew ſomewhat warmer, and expreſſed himſelf with 
greater vehemence; but when charged the third time, 
urged his denial, with oaths and imprecations, _ 
24ly, We may hence obſerve the danger of yielding 
to the firſt impulſes of paſſion, ſince even an Apoſtle, 
in 2 ſhort ſpace of time, was led on from a bare denial 
to bitter and violent imprecations. When the mind is 
| hurried on by the impetuoſity of violent paſſion, oaths 
are often found the readieſt way to diſcharge the heat of 
S(2 reſentment ; 
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reſentment; and the mind, not under the conduct of 
reaſon, vents a ſinful paſſion by a more ſinful execration. 
. Laſtly, Let us poſſeſs our minds with the moſt reſpect- 
ful and awful ſentiments of the greatneſs and goodneſs, 
and majeſty of the Supreme BEIN. This is the moſt 
rational and effectual means to prevent us from proſti- 
tuting and profaning his ſacred name. Is he the Lox p 


and Ru LER of the univerſe, who has heaven for his throne, 
and earth for his footſtool, whoſe power is irreſiſtible, 


Teignty gives him a right to our obedience, and whoſe 
goodneſs and mercy to us demand an infinitely higher 
tribute of grateful reſpect than we can pay? Let us 
not dare to offer ſuch an inſult and indignity, as to call 
him to witneſs every unimportant matter we may hap- 


0 kingdom is infinite and eternal, whoſe ſove- 


pen to be engaged in. Let us ever preſerve an awful and 


reverential regard for the Majeſty of Heaven; let us 
not ſpeak or think of Gop, but with veneration ; let 


the words of our mouth, as well as the meditations of 


our heart, be ever acceptable in his ſight ; let us ever 
conſult his honour, and hallowed be his name. 


. 
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SER M O N XVI. 


Duty of doing to others, as we would 
they ſhould do unto us. 


MATTH, vii. 12. 


All things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unte 
you, do ye even ſo to them; for this is the law and the 
prophets. 


2 whole ſyſtem of Chriſtian duties is clearly a rea- 
ſonable ſervice ; perfectly conſonant io the natural 
ſentiments of our minds; well adapted to the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, and to the true intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of mankind ; and is marked with evident ſigna- 
tures of the wiſdom and benignity of its Author. A- 
mong many other excellent laws and precepts contain- 
ed in it, this in the text, from the high charaQter which 
our Lok o has given it, — from its extenſive utility, and 
from the foundation it has in equity and reaſon, 
ſeems in a peculiar manner to claim attention: All 
things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto you, 
do ye even ſo to them; for this is the law and the pro- 
Phiets. 

In conſidering which words, I ſhall obſerve, 1, The 
true import and extent of this precept ; 24ly, The rea- 
ſonableneſs and equity of it; and, lay, Its utility and 
excellence. 5 | | 

I. I am to conſider the true import and extent of this 
precept ; which, excellent as it is, is yet capable of 
being perverted to purpoſes very different from the de- 
ſign and intention of it. A magiſtrate, e. g. is not by 
this precept obliged, or authoriſed, to ſuffer the guilty 
to meet with that lenity or impunity, which, in the 
ſame criminal ſituation, he might probably enough de- 


fire 
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fire to be extended to himſelf, A perſon in power or 
authority is not bound by this rule to gratify unreaſon- 
able expectations in his dependents ; though, if him- 
ſelf were in their circumſtances, his own pr might 
perhaps be unreaſonable, equally as theirs. It was not 
the intention of the precept to conſtitute our inclinations 
and deſires the rule of our actions, or the ſtandard of 
right and wrong; but to inſtruct us, to treat each other, 
in all circumſtances, according to reaſon and equity; 
and to obſerve in all caſes that behaviour to others, 
which, on ſimilar occaſions, we could with juſtice and 
reaſon expect to-receive from them. 

It does not lay down any new injunction, or preſcribe 
any duty to which we were not under an antecedent 
obligation: but it is meant to regulate the practice of 
all the known ſocial duties ; to preſcribe the proportion, 
and aſcertain the meaſure, of juſtice, mercy, or bene- 
volence, which-we ought to mete out to others upon all 
occaſions ; and to make that principle of ſelſ-love, 
which is the general occaſion of injuſtice, fraud, op- 
preſton, and iniquity, the moſt effectual means of point- 
ing out and prompting us to acts of honeſty, humani- 
ty, and juſtice. For though it is eafy, from our natu- 
ral ſentiments of juſtice and equity, to diſcern how far 
actions are right or wrong, when their conſequences 
are indifferent to us; yet where ideas of intereſt 
- interfere, where there is the remoteſt conſideration 
of ſelf connected with the point before us, it is no 
eaſy taſk to diſengage the mind from that connection. 
Our paſſions and inclinations are called in as coun- 
ſellers; andithey have an imperceptible influence even 
upon the beſt minds; they are ever ready to offer ſome 
flattering infinuation, ſome favourable circumſtance, 
ſome colourable pretext, to juſtify and approve in 
ourſelves what we would diſapprove and cenſure in 
another. —— 

A ſlight attention to what paſſes in the world, may 
obſerve many inſtances of ſelf-partiality, particularly 
where intereſt is concerned. Under this influence, we 
ſce men biaſſed in their judgment, and miſled ; we ſce 
them proof againſt conviction ; we fee them guilty of 

grant 
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flagrant injuſtice, evident to others, though not ſeen 
through that deluſive miſt which ſelf- love ſpreads over the 
underſtanding. In order, therefore, to guard againſt this 
ſeductive influence, and to enable us to fee our con- 
duct in a juſt light, we ſhould do well to conſider ours 
ſelves, not as actots, but ſpectators of our on conduct: 
we ſhould change the point of view, place our actions 
at a proper diſtance, and -repreſent them as done by 
others; and from this new ſtation we may forma more 
impartial and equitable judgment of them. | 

It is to check that partiality, then, ſo apt always to 
give-its determination in our own favour, that we are 
directed in the text to make it the rule of our behavi- 
our, To do to others as we ſhould think it reaſonable 
they ſhould do to us. This precept puts us into a ca» 
pacity of judging impartially between ourſelves and 


others, and, as far as may be, of feeling for them as 


for ourſelves. It makes us in imagination change oon- 
ditions with them; and places us in a ſituation here 
we may have the ſame equal diſcernment of their 


rights and claims as of our own. Which leads 


me, 


II. To conſider the equity and reaſonableneſs of this 
precept.— To do to others what we would they ſhould 
do to us, is ſo clearly juſt and reaſonable, that it requires 
no elaborate proof or illuſtration. The mind aſſents, 
as ſoon as it is Propoſed , it carries its own evidence 
along with it; every one's conſcience naturally aequi- 
eſces in it; and all ſects, parties, and diſtinctions of 
men, are unanimous. in ſubſcribing to the equity of 
it,—The reaſonableneſs of this rule, in all cafes of ſo- 
cial intercourſe, is apparent. Do we -wiſh that others 
ſhould treat us with benevolence and candour ? that 
they ſhould offer no unprovoked injuries or inſults, nor 
refuſe. the good offices that friendſhip or humanity call 
for? All this every man thinks perfectly reafonable 
in his own caſe, and is equally fo in the caſe of all. 
Should intereſt, humour, or paſſion, then, at any 
time, as too often they do, prompt us to an injurions 
or unkind action; ought we not to ſuſpend our com- 
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328 S E R MON XVI, 
pliance till we have conſulted and aſked our heart, 
whether we ſhould think it reaſonable to ſuffer that in- 
Juſtice or unkindneſs ourſelves, which we are medita- 
ting againſt another? And every picture of behaviour 
which in this light appears full of horror and defor- 
mity, ſhould be an occaſion of diſſuading us from thoſe 
actions which would bring the ſame diſagreeable repre- 
ſentation to the mind of our neighbour. | 
Do we deſire that others, in all tranſactions with us, 
ſhould adhere to honeſty, integrity, and truth ? If they 
mſnare us, by fraudulent declarations, ambiguous ex- 
preſſions, or fallacious promiſes, do we not think it 
Juſt to exclaim againſt ſuch injurious treatment? and 
do we not ſuppoſe, that our complaints will be thought 
- well-grounded, and that the public voice will concur 
with our own in condemning it ? How unreaſonable, 
then, would it be, to have recourſe to the ſame inſidi- 
ous methods which we condemn in others, or to exer- 
Ciſe thoſe arts of fraud which we ſo much reſent when 
practiſed upon ourſelves? If, again, we have been ſur- 
priſed into ſome miſbehaviour, by paſſion, miſtake, or 
inadvertence, do we not think a kind conſtruction of it 
reaſonable ? and do we not wiſh to he forgiven ? We 
cannot, then, think it equitable to refuſe the ſame fa- 
vourable conſtruction, and the ſame forgiveneſs, to others 
in ſimilar circumſtances. | 

In order, therefore, to act agreeably to reaſon, and 
. to the ſocial ſtate of our nature, as well as to the in- 
junctions of the Goſpel, we ſhould make our Savi- 
oUR's rule the ſubject of frequent meditation; Mhat- 
ſocver ye would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even /0 
unto them. This is an explanation of that other pre- 
cept; of loving our neighbour as ourſelves ; which is no- 
thing elſe but a variation of the expreſſion in the text, 
being the ſame thing in practice. For this reaſon, it is 
faid to be the law and the prophets : not that this rule 
is ever mentioned in either; nor is it meant, that it 
 comprehends the whole ſyſtem of religion: but that it 
is a ſummary and abridgment of all that Moſes in the 


law, and the ſucceeding prophets, have laid down rela- 
tive 
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tive to our duty to qur neighbour ; and that all the par- 
ticular precepts and directions they have given with re- 


gard to ſocial duties, are compriſed and virtually im- 
plied in this one general rule ; a rule which all the di 
vine revelations to mankind, in i the law and the prophets, - 
tend ultimately to eſtabliſh. 1 155 

And in order to enforce the clibereance. of this rule 
among the different ranks and orders of men, the high- 
eſt as well as the loweſt, let it be conſidered, that how 

wide ſoever the diſtance may appear, which birth, for- 
tune, or ſtation, may have made between one perſon 
and another; however different and - unequal the lots 
aſſigned us; yet that theſe diſtinctions are merely ad- 
ventitious and accidental; that the whole race of man- 
kind are of one ſtock, derived from the ſame common 
original, the more of the ſamehands, formed 
with the ſame immortal ſouls, impreſſed with the ſame 
divine image, and alike related to Gop, the equal Fa- 
ther of all : and that as all men are by nature thus 
equal, they are alike ſubje& to every moral obliga- 
ff and have all an equal right-to the ſame equitable 
treatment. 

Letit bealſs farther conſidered, how uncertain 3 
precarious is the poſſeſſion of thoſe diſtinctions which 
elevate one perſon above another; and how often thoſe 
who are by nature equal, are reduced toan equality of 
condition. What ſecurity have the great and the for- 
tunate, that they ſhall not one day be numbered among 
the leaſt and loweſt of mankind ? Such is the contin- 
gency, ſuch the fluctuation, of all human affairs; ſo ma- 
ny ſurpriſing revolutions often happen, and the wheel 
turns ſometimes ſo quickly round; that it is very poſſi- 
ble that to-morrow's ſun may find him eating the © bread 
of affliction, who has hitherto fared ſumptuouſſy every 
day. This uncertainty may furniſh a prudential motive, 
to conduct ourſelves with that equity and benevolence to 
our fellow-creatures in one ſtation of life, which we wouk! 
defire and expect from them in another. 

They therefore to whom Heaven has with a more li- 
beral hand diſtributed the talents of wiſdom, wealth, or 

Voit. II. | 7 | power, 
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power, Goc be wiſely merciful; and employ their 
wiſdom in informing the | ignorant, their wealth in reliev- 
ing the indigent,” their power in protecting the injured 
—leſt themſelves" ſhould poſſibly be one day reduced 
to ſupplicate in vain that aſſiſtance, protection, or re- 
lief, which they now refuſe to others. Prudence, as well 
as religion, bids all perſons, by an honeſt and humane 
behaviour, to make proviſion for good uſage from others, 
Which they may poſſibly ſtand in need of, and which 
ſuch a behaviour would give them a rigit to expect. 
III. I proceed, in the laſt place, to obſerve the utility 
and excellence of me rule preſcribed in the text. Which 
may appear, firſt, in its being well adapted to general 
uſe, and ſuited to all capacities. —lIt is as eaſy and ob- 
vious to common underſtandings, as to the moſt pene- 
trating diſcernment. Its evidence depends not on an 
accurate deduckion of arguments; it is no laboured 
concluſion dran ftom a long chain of intricate reaſon- 
19g, to which few have capacity or inclination to attend; 
but it carries light and conviction along with it, and can 


hardly be miſapprehended. Moſt other rules of conduct 


are more complex; have in them fome obſcurity; and, 
by being involved in a variety of circumſtances, may re- 
quire attention and diſcernment to determine when and 
to what degree they are obligatory: but the ſimplicity 
of this rule renders the application of it intelligible 
toall. Letus but conſult this oracle, and the way lies 
plain before us; the rule of righteouſneſs i isclear as the 
light, and the meaſure of juſt © dealing as the noon- day. 
Another inſtance of the utility of this precept is, 
that it is' applicable to all circumſtances; is a full, ade- 
quate, and complete rule of behaviour. Our SAVIOUR 
was the firſt who taught this comprehenſive aphoriſm, 
worthy of a divine teacher; which compriſes in it the 
whole duty of man to man, and is of more avail in the 
commerce of life, than all the lectures of Heathen mo- 
raliſts. It may direct our whole ſocial conduct; fo that 
as no emergency c:n be ſo ſudden as not to allow time 
to have recourſe to it, ſo no caſe can happen in which 
it will not determine. It will inform us what is due; on 


every 
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occaſion and in all circumſtances, to ſuperiors, equals, 


or inferiors. It is as applicable to leſſer matters of civi- 
lity and decency, as to more conſequential, moral du- 
ties; and extends to all ranks anddenominations of men, 


—to the rich and the poor, the proſperous and unfortu- 
nate, the maſter and the ſervant, the monarch and the 


ſabject. If in all our intercourſe with others, we invert 


the caſe, and place ourſelves in our neighbour's ſituati- 


on, and conſider him in ours,—our own heart will al- 


ways be caſuift enough io point out and preſcribe a a 


right and proper conduct. of 
Let us then attend to this important and comprehen- 
five rule of behaviour, and keep it ever in view, that 
we may form our whole conduct by it; that we may 
check the impulſes of unfriendly paſſions, correct the 
partiality of ſelf- love, and act on all occaſions as reaſon 
and equity dire&. Were but this one precept duly atten- 
ded to, and adopted into general practice, how would 
it change the ſcene of human life! what large additions 
would it make to the public happineſs ! It would intro- 
duce ſo much peace, and order, and harmony, and vir- 
tue into the world, as would render it the image of hea- 
ven, or make it like itſelf at its creation, when every 
thing was pronounced good. We ſhould, then ſee no in- 
juſtice, and hear no complaining in our ſtreets. Injuries and 
oppreſſions would not then invade the quiet of private 
life; nor would arnbitious power violate the right of na- 
tions, nor deviſe barbarous arts of propagating ruin and 
extending deſolation through the world. In every ſtati- 
on, men, by acting up to their reſpective obligations, 
and by maintainiag a commerce of mutual good offices, 


would concur in fixing and eſtabliſhing the general hap- 


pineſs of mankind upon the moſt. ſolid baſis, that of uni- 
verſal virtue, 

Let it alſo be remembered, that we muſt all one day 
appear at the awful tribunal of Heaven, to render an ac - 


count of our obedience to this law ; where the Jude : 


of the whole earth will reward every man according to 
lis works, and act by us as we have done to each other. 
With the upright man, he will ſhow himſelf upright. If 
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we have forgiven others their treſpaſſes, ux will forgive 
ours; if we have had compaſſion on our fellow-ſervants, 
HE Will have compaſſion pi us. If, then, we would 
act as reaſonable beings; if we would attend to what is 
not only the ſubſtance of the law and the prophets, but 
the ſpirit of the goſpel; if we deſire to add to the com- 
mon happineſs of mankind in this world, or to ſecure 
our own in the next; we muſt inſcribe this ſhort abſtract 
of duty upon our hearts, in order to be faithfully copied 
out into our life and manners. M hatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to them. 


— 
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SERMON 


S E R M ON XVII. 


Sins of Infirmity and Preſumption. 
PSALM XIX. 12, 13. 


WW ho can tell how oft he offendeth ? O cleanſe thou me from 
my ſecret faults, Keep thy ſervant alſo from preſump- 
tuous fins, left they get the dominion over me: ſo ſhall I be 
undefiled, and innocent from the great offence. 


13 are apt to form various miſapprehen- 
ſions concerning the degrees of malignity and guilt 
in different ſins; and are inclined often to extenuate, 
ſometimes to aggravate, their failings too much. Some 
pious perſons, deſirous to walk in all the command- 
ments of Gop blameleſs, and to approach as near as 
may be to religious perfection, — ſtudious to pleaſe, and 
afraid to offend, their MAK ER, are apt to paſs too ſe- 
vere a ſentence upon themſelves for the mere ſlips of in- 
firmity, and their fears magaify errors or inadvertencies 
into tranſgreſſions. and crimes. Others there are, (and 
they by far the moſt numerous), who, though they act, 
in many inſtances, in plain and direct oppoſition to the 
laws of religion; yet, with a dangerous partiality* or 
ſelf· deception, perſuade themſelves, that theirs are onl 
the lapſes of natural infirmity, the unavoidable effects of. 
human frailty,—fit objects of compaſſon rather than of 
juſtice, and intitled to an eaſy and certain forgiveneſs. 

So indulgent, generally, are mankind to their own 
faults, and ſuch the prepoſſeſſion in their own favour, — 
that there are few fins ſo black and flagitious, few ſo pre- 
ſumptuous and of ſo deep a dye, but the offender will, 
from partial reaſoning, excuſe to himſelf under the pre- 
text of Infirmity, and conſider them only as flight and 
venial failings. To prevent, therefore, this dangerous 
ſelf-deception on the one hand, and a groundleſs ſelf- 
condemnation on the other; that we may neither pre- 


ſume 
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ſume ourſelves to be better, nor apprehend we are worſe, 
than we are; it may be proper to mark the diſtinction 
between ſins of Infirmity and ſins of Preſumption; the 
former not imputable to us as Crimes, the latter not to 
be forgiven without Repentance. 

| I ſhall therefore obſerve, 1/, What failures in our 
conduct are to be conſidered as {ins of Infirmity; and, 
2dly, What actions deſerve the ſeverer appellation of 
preſumptuous ſins, | | * 

I. Let us obſerve what deviations from the divine laws 
are to be conſidered as fins of Infirmity. | 


Theſe are, firſt, ſuch as proceed from ſome ignorance 


or error that is involuntary, and, in a moral conſtructi- 


on, unavoidable. Where failings are occaſioned by ig- 


norance ſtrictly and abſolutely invincible, i. e. from a 
natural incapacity, or from an abſolute want of ſufficient 
means of information, there they can have no degree of 
criminality in them; where, they are the conſequences 
of determined and wilful ignorance, they are highly ſin- 


ful. 


But where they proceed from ſome error that is, in a 
moral conſtruQtion, unavoidable, — that is, ſuch error as, 
all circumſtances conſidered, we could not reaſonably be 
expected to eſcape; or ſuch as we are naturally, and al- 
moſt inevitably, led into by the influence of education 
or example; from the weakneſs of our intellectual facul- 
ties, or the want of light neceſſary to aſſiſt us in forming 
a right judgment; or from prejudices which darken our 
underſtanding, or from difficultics or obſcurities in things 


themſelves ;—where errors ariſe almoſt neceſſarily from 


ſuch cauſes, theſe will be admitted, we may hope, as a 
gocd plea at the mercitul tribunal cf Heaven. 
Ignorance that is not careleſs, affe ed, or voluntary, 
being a misfortune, not a fault, will moſt certainly ren» 
der us fit objects of divine compaſſion, and not of indig- 


nation. This our bleſſed Lok b himſelf, upon the croſs, 


pleaded in extenuation of the worſt of crimes: Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do. And io 
this St. Paul aitributcs bis own forgiveneſs: I obtarned 
mercy, ſays he, Lecanſe I did it ignorantly, in unbehef. 


But 
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But it is to be obſerved, that in glaring crimes, and 
plain tranſgreſſions of the divine laws, inevitable igno- 
rance cannot be pleaded ; for of our great moral obliga- 
tions we are ſufficiently informed, both by the light ot 
Nature and of Revelation. The principal laws of Gop 
are written with great perſpicuity, both in our hearts and 
in the goſpel ; and the moſt important lines of duty are 
obvious and legible to every eye. The plea of ignorance 
can be admitted ſo far only as that ignorance is inevit- 
able, and not the effect of a diſhoneſt diſpoſition or vo- 
luntary neglect. reg (T2097 Wh 
2dly, Thoſe failings, or violations of the divine laws, 
are to be reputed ſins of infirmity, into which we are be- 
trayed by inadvertence or ſurpriſe, though this ſurpriſe 
may not be ſtrictly and abſolutely unavoidable, but ſuch 


as, conſidering the various circumſtances of human life, 


the frequent inattention of our minds, and the ſudden 
impreſſion of objects upon them, cannot always be 
avaided, even by the moſt vigilant and attentive. Of 
this kind are the leſſer, unpremeditated irregularities of 
paſſion, inconſiderate expreſſions, inclinations in ſome 
meaſure criminal, that come uninvited into the mind, 
and proceed not indeed to action, but yet are received 
and entertained with too much approbation. Theſe, 


and other ſimilar failings, are incident to the wiſeſt and 


beſt; upon which account the Pſalmiſt ſays, no can 
tell how oft he offendeth ? and the Apoſtle obſerves, that 
if we ſay we have no fin, we deceive ourſetves, and the truth 
15 not in us. | | 

IT. Having thus obſerved ſome general marks or 
characters of what are properly and truly fins of infir- 
mity, I ſhall next proceed to ſhow what actions deferve 
the ſeverer appellation of preſumptuous fins. 

1f, Thoſe are preſumptuous fins which are commit- 
ted againſt light and knowledge. The nature of fin 
conſiſts'in a voluntary departure from the rule of our du- 
ty, in ſuffering ourſelves to be feduced by ſome intereſt 
or paſſion, to act contrary to the law of Gop, whether 
communicated by reaſon cr revelation. And the nature 
and effence of preſumptuous ſin conſiſts in acting againſt 


our 
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our own convictions, in doing what at the very inftant 
of commiſſion we know and acknowledge to be ſinful. 
It is this conſciouſneſs, this conviction, which renders 
the action highly criminal, and juſtly puniſhable' by a 
wiſe and righteous Governor. And though there may 
be great diſtinctions, and various extenuations, as well 
as aggravations, of ſuch offences; yet every action of 
this kind is in ſome degree a preſumptuous fin commit- 
ted in avowed oppoſition to Gop and his authority: 
| 24h, They alſo may be ſaid to fin preſumptuouſly, 
who fin from wilful inattention and ignorance; who 
have frequent opportunities of having the doctrines and 
duties of religion laid before them, and of being in- 
formed, or reminded, of its obligations, — but wilfully - 
refuſe their attention and ſnhun opportunities of infor- 
mation. mee has _ us intellectual be- 
ings, capable of examining and diſtinguiſhing good and 
e 1 and ia — with 
juſtice demand from us a conduct ſuitable to thoſe ad- 
vantages. This duty is ſtill heightened by the revealed 
aſſiſtances he vouchſafes, and the providential means of 
improvement he puts in our power. Theſe are talents 
for which we juſtly ſtand accountable to the all- gracious 
Doron; and the neglect of them cannot but be wrong 
in itſelf, and highly offenſive to Hi. All voluntary 
error muſt therefore be criminal; criminal in the ſame 
degree as it is voluntary; and the guilt or malignity of 
it is in proportion to the power of avoiding it. 
Some perſons may be weak enough to prefer darkneſs 
to light when they are determined that their deeds ſhall 
be evil; may chooſe to avoid information and inftruc- 
tion, when they are reſolved to perſiſt in their vices; 
and may imagine, that their ignorance of duty will ex- 
tenuate their tranſgreſſion of it. But ſuch ignorance, 
proceeding not from an inability to find out their du- 
ty, but from a reſolution not to ſeek it—from a corrupt 
heart, and diſhoneſt diſpoſition.—has in it all the eſ- 
fence and guilt of ſin. We may effirm, that not the) 
only are preſumptuous ſinners, who at the very inſtant of 
perpetrating wickedneſs act in conſcious oppoſition q 
| the 
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the will of heaven; but that they alſo are ſuch, who are 


voluntarily negligent and remiſs in their inquiries after 


Gop's will; and chooſe rather to be ignorant than in- 
formed of the rules he has laid down. from a ſuſpicion, 


that thoſe rules might interrupt or diſturb them in their. 


criminal purſuits, and from a reſolution to avoid and, 
guard againſt ſuch interruption and difturbance. 

| 24y, As to commit an action againſt our own convic- 
tions of its guilt, is the higheſt aggravation of fin ; ſo 
our conſent to an action, the lawfulneſs of which, after 
deliberate conſideration, appears ſuſpicious and doubt- 
ful, is in a lower degree a preſumptuous ſin alſo ; becauſe 
it is voluntarily and knowingly complying with what we 
have reaſon to apprehend may be criminal in itſelf, and 
diſplealing to Gov. Though the merciful Author of 
our being is not extreme to mark what is done amiſs by 
his creatures; though he makes gracious a!lowances for 


defects and compaſſionates our trailties ; yet purity of 


intention, an honeſt and good heart, is what he ſtrictly 
requires as the indiſpenſible condition of his favour. 
And this purity of intention, this goodneſs of heart, 
will ſhow itſelf in all caſes where the lawfulneſs of an 
action is doubtful, by adhering to that fide where our 
integrity will be moſt ſecure, and by avoiding doubtful 
and ſuſpected, as much as evident and certain, guilt. 

Having thus marked the general characters of ſuch 
actions as deſerve the ſevere appellation of preſumptruous 
fins, I ſhall only obſerve farther, that of preſumpt uous 
ſinners there are different ranks and degrees, which it 
may not be improper briefly to mention. 

In the loweſt and leaſt culpable degree are they who 


preſerve in their minds a juſt ſenſe of the obligations of 


religion, and form the general courſe of their lives by its 
rules, and have virtue enough to refiſt frequent ſolicita- 
tions to guilt; but yet on ſome occaſions, by the force 
of particular temptations, ſuffer themſelves to be ſe- 
duced againſt their oun convictions. Such perſons are, 
in thoſe particular inſtances, preſumptuous ſinners; 
though upon the whole, they deſerve not the appellation 


of wicked, —as their general behaviour has been right, 
and 
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and conformable to the precepts of virtue. Yet, as they 
have done what they ought not to have done, and have 
in ſome inſtances acted contrary to the laws of God, 
and the acknowledgments of their own hearts, repen- 
tance and amendment are certainly neceſſary in order to 
obtain forgiveneſs. | 

In the next and more guilty -rank of preſumptuous 
ſinners, are to be placed thoſe who have ſome ſenſe of 
duty, and ſome intention of obſerving it; but yet their 
ſenſe of duty is not vigorous and effectual enough to 
prevent their compliance with almoſt every temptation 
that offers to corrupt them. On every trial, whenever 


their religious integrity is put to the teſt, and on the only 


occaſions wherein they can evidence their ſincerity, they 
give proofs only of the feebleneſs of their reſolution, and 
of their ineffeCtual ſenſe of religious principles, which, 
whenever ſeducements invite, they are ready to renounce. 

In the higheſt and moſt criminal claſs of ſinners, are 
thoſe who form deliberate ſchemes of guilt ; who pre- 


- meditate and project plans of wickedneſs ; and, with- 


out being led into temptation, become their own temp- 
ters, and ſearch about for opportunities of. iniquity, de- 
termined to lay hold on thoſe that offer. To ſuch it will 


be of little conſequence, with regard to their guilt, whe- 


ther they find, or not, the opportunities they ſeek. For 
in the eye of Heaven, and of Juſtice, guilt lies in the 
intention of guilt, He who determines to commit a 
crime when occaſion offers, commits it in his heart; and 


his previous deliberation greatly adds to the malignity of 


his fin. Men, indeed, cannot penetrate the inward in- 


_ tention ; human juſtice can take no cogniſance of the 


heart, and can judge of guilt only by appearances : but 
the all-ſeeing eye of Gop diſcerns the inward intention 
much better than we can ſee the outward action, —and 
HE judges the heart, Gi 
May what has been now cfered, prevail with us to 
enter into a ſerious examination with ourſelves, and 
make a ſtrict inſpection into our lives and manners. 
Have we been guilty of ſins of infirmity, (as what man 


is he that liveth and ſinneth not ?) let us not neglect to 


implore 
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implore pardon and forgiveneſs; and to this end, the re- 
pentance we exerciſe in our uſual devotions ſhould ſeem 
to ſuffice. Sins of infirmity are what the Pſalmiſt calls 
ſecret ſins ; ſuch as cannot all be particularly noted, nor 
remembered; and cannot therefore demand a particular, 
but only a general, repentance. But with regard to 
preſumptuous fins, fins deliberately committed, com- 
mitted againſt the conviction of our own heart and con- 
ſcience, which are ever recurring to the mind, and 
which we cannot, if we would, forget, - the deepeſt con- 
trition of ſoul, and a particular application to the throne 
of Mercy, are doubtleſs abſolutely required. 

To avoid, as much as may be, all fin, whether of 
Infirmity or Preſumption,—let us, to the moſt vigilant 
attention to our ways, add our conſtant ſupplications to 
Gop for his aſſiſting grace; and let each of us addreſs 
him in the words of the Pſalmiſt.— ho can tell how oft 
he offendeth ? O cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults, Keep 
thy ſervant alſo from preſumptuous fins, leſt they get the do- 
minion over me; ſo ſhall ] be undefiled and innocent from the 
great offence, 


VUus SERMON 


SERMON XVIII. 
On the Reſurrection. 


1 Con. vi. 14. 


Cod hath both raiſed up the Lord, and will alſo raiſe us up 


by his own power, 


E proſpect beyond this life, and the ſtate and con- 
dition of man after his deſcent into the grave atid 
the diſſolution of the body, has been a ſpeculation 
which has amuſed the ignorant, and perplexed the wiſe, 
in all ages of the world. Before the revelation of the 
Goſpel, the future exiſtence of human nature was a diſ- 
putable problem: the diſquiſitious of philoſcphets ter- 
minated only in diffident expectations: and their con- 
cluſions were ſuch as their wiſhes, rather than conviction, 
led them to believe. 

Beyond the viſible boundary of death, what may be 
our doem ; Whither we ſhall be conveyed, through 
what ſcenes we are to paſs, or for what duration we may 
exiſt; whether we ſhall be capable of ſenſation when di- 
veſted of the body ; what the ſpecific nature of the 
enjoyments allotted us ; what capacities and powers we 
may poſſeſs, or what we have to hope or fear,—no hu- 
man ſagacity or art could ever diſcover. It was all a re- 
gion of uncertainty, a land of darkneſs, from whence 
no departed ſpirit had ever returned to bring informa- 
tion. Of the exiſtence of this ſtate the Heathen world 
were doubtful. One of the poets of antiquity * pathe- 
tically complains, that while the luminaries of heaven, 
the ſun and ſtars, ſet and riſe again ; yet man, when 
he deſcends into the grave, finks down into perpetual 
night, and ſets, never to rife :—and that while the ve- 
getable race, the plants and flowers of the OI 

| an 
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and decay, and obtain a kind of reſurrectioninthe ſpring; 
yet the beſt of human beings wither and periſh, with- 
out any proſpect or hope of reſtoration to life. | 

But the Chriſtian Revelation has diffipated the uncer- 

tainties with regard to a future ſtate; and, by the re- 
ſutrection of CHRISg from the dead, hath given us the 
ineſtimable aſſurance, that the grave does not put a pe- 
riod to our being; that the ſoul is not to ſleep in perpe- 
tual night; that the end of life is but the beginning of | 
immortality, and death no other than a new birth to ano- | 
ther ſtate of exiſtence. i 5 | 

As the reſurrection of our bleſſed Loxp is the ſufeſt 
foundation of our future hopes, I ſhall obſerve, If, The 
credibility of that fact; and, adh, The conſequent cer- 
tainty of our own reſurrection. 

I. Let us obſerve the cr:dibility of the reſurrection of b 
our bleſſed Lord. As his reſurrection was an event 
in its nature aſtoniſhing, and important in its conſequen- 
ces, it ſhould ſeem to have been the care of the Supreme 
Wiſdom to eſtabliſh the credibility of it upon the firm- 
eſt foundation. Ris not neceſſary to collect the whole 
accumulative evidence of our LorÞ's reſurrection, nor 
minutely to detail all the variouscircumſtances that concur 
to illuſtrate and confirm the truth of it. It may ſuffice 
to mention, that our Log p, after he aroſe from 
the dead, appeared to his diſciples with this particular 
view, that they might teſtify this fact, and be proper 
and unexceptionable witneſſes of it; that he continued 
forty days ſhowing himſelf alive after his paſſion, by ma- 
ny infallible proofs ; and after ſeveral private appear- 
ances to his apoſtles, was ſcen of above five hundred 
brethren at once. 

The apoſtles, we may obſerve, cannot be charged 
with credulity in the article of our Lok D' reſurrection. 
When he was betrayed, they all forſook him and fled ; 
they were offended; at the ignominy of his crucifixion ; 
and all their hopes and expectations ſeem to have expir- 
ed with their Ma sr ER upon the croſs. The firſt ac- 
counts of his reſurrection met with little credit among 
them; and when he appeared to the apoſtles aſſembled 
together, they were terrified, ſuppoſing him to be a * 
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True it is, our Lorp ſhowed himſelf not openly to 
all the people, but to witneſſes choſen before of Gop ; 
the reaſon of which might be, (if we may be permit- 
ted to aſſign the reaſons of the divine conduct), that 
Gop does not in any inſtance do all that he has power to 
do, but ſo much only as to his wiſdom appears right and 
expedient. He employs ſuch means only as are in their 
nature fitted to produce conviction, when attended to with 
an upright and honeſt heart. That the Divine BEING 
may awake all our faculties, and open our underſtand- 
ing, ſo as to compel an admiſſion of thoſe truths he is 
pleaſed to reveal, and may convert every unbelie- 


ver, in the ſame miraculous and irreſiſtible manner as he 


did St. Paul—is certain and unconteſted : but it is not 
the uſual method of his providence. He leaves us ge- 
nerally to the application of our intellectual powers, and 
to that freedom of will which can alone conſtitute the 
merit of religious faith or practice. The witneſſes of 
our Lok p's reſurrection were as numerous as the nature 
of the fact required, and ſuch ag were molt capable 
of judging of the identity of his perſon: 

When they aſſerted his reſurrection, they aſſerted a 
fact in which there was no room for deception. They 
well knew his perſon, his features, his manner; were 
admitted to familiar converſe, that they might be ſure 
they were not deceived by any atrial phantom or illuſive 
appearance. 


And as it is impoſſible they ſhould be themſelves de- 


ceived, it is equally incredible that they ſhould attempt 
an impoſition on the world. For that they ſhould, in 
direct oppoſition to their own native prejudices and evi- 
dent intereſts, - without any lucrative views in this world, 
without any proſpect of reward in the next, —perſiſt to 
death in the atteſtation of what they knew to be a falſe- 
hood; and, for the ſake of one who had deceived them, 


form a deliberate concerted plan to expoſe themſelves 


to the ſevereſt ſufferings and tortures, to which all men 
have naturally an inſurmountable averſion, —is a ſuppo- 
ſition that cannot be admitted with the leaſt appearance 
of eau. For is it credible, that they could extinguiſh 

in 
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in themſelves all the hopes and fears, the paſſions, af- 
fections, and feelings, of human nature? that they 
could diveſt themſelves of the principle of ſelf-preſer- 


vation? that they could enter, as it were, into a con- 


ſpiracy p their own eaſe, intereſt, and reputation? 
throw off all regard to the happineſs or enjoyment of life, 
all care even for their own quiet and ſecurity ? And for 
what? to meet poverty and perſecution, reproach and 
contempt, bonds and impriſoaments, ſufferings and 
death, without any view of intereſt preſent or future ? 


To this they could have no "conceivable temptation or 


inducement, according to all the principles or motives 
that are known to influence or operate upon the human 
mind. On the contrary, on the ſuppoſition of CyrisT's 
not being riſen, they muſt have been ſenſible that he 
was a deceiver; that the promiſes and predictions with 
which he had amuſed them, had failed ; and that from 
him, conſequently, they could have no grounds of hope 
either here or hereafter. 


In ſhort, that a number of perſons of ſound under- 


| ſtanding, and honeſt characters, ſhould unanimouſly 


combine to atteſt and ſupport a falſehood, in oppoſition 
to all their iatereſts and prejudices,—to every principle 
that can be ſuppoſed to influence human actions, and 
at the hazard of every thing valuable and dear to men, 
—is abſolutely unaccountable; and would be as aftoniſh- 
ing, and as ſtrictly miraculous, as any interruption or 
violation of the common courſe of nature. 

If we conſider, further; the atteſtation of Heaven to 
the veracity of the apoſtles, expreſſed in the power con- 
ferred on them of performing miracles, ſpeaking in the 
language of all nations, and of healing all manner of diſ- 
eaſes ; a teſtimony ſo circumſtanced muſt be concluded 
to carry in it all the evidence that any diſtant fact can 
poſſibly be capable of; and far ſuperior to the proof of any 
other fact recorded in ancient hiſtory. No ſingle fact in 
all hiſtory is either ſupported by ſuch unexceptionable 
witneſſes, or comes to us confirmed with ſuch collateral 
and ſubſequent evidence. We may be aſſured, there- 


fore, 
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heaven, that, during his reſidence upon earth, he nei- 
ther acted, promiſed, nor taught, but in conformity to 
the will of Gop, with whoſe authority he declared him- 
ſelf to be inveſted. And the reaſon of this is clear : Be- 
cauſe. it is utterly irreconcileable with thoſe ideas of the 
divine attributes, which muſt direct us in all our religi- 
ous inquiries ; and impoſſible, therefore, to conceive, 
that the Gop of truth would either decree or permit an 
evidence of ſo high a nature to be given-to any perſon 
who had aſſumed a falſe character in his name, or had 
taught, or acted, under that character, in a manner not 
agreeable to his will. 
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hath accompliſhed in his own perſon, he will alſo fulfil - 


dies; and in order to give us an aſſurance that he will 


religion to be informed, that though we he down in diſ- 
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If, therefore, Cyur1sT predicted and affirmed that 
he would raiſe the dead; and, in proof of his aſſertion, 
ſubdued the powers of death, and aſcended from the 
grave; there can be no room to doubt, that what he 


in us. If he verified his prediction to the Jews, Deſtroy this 
temple, and in three days I will build it up; if he reſtored 
the temple of his own body, doubtleſs he can alſo re- 
build theſe earthly tenements of ours. He who raiſed 
up Jesus from the dead can alſo quicken our mortal bo- 


raiſe us up, the reſurrection of Cur1sT was made the 
promiſe and pledge of the reſurrection of the whole hu- 
man ſpecies. | 

Nor let it be thought a thing incredible, that Gop 
ſhould raiſe the dead. For though the materials of our 
bodies ſhould be diſunited and diſſolved, mingled with 
duſt, or evaporated into air, diſſipated and diſperſed 
over the whole face of nature ; yet it is infinitely eaſy 
to HIM, to whoſe all- comprehenſive _ all objects are 
at once minutely and diſtinctly preſented, to recall, col- 
lect, and arrange, every atom, if needful. Every the 
the ſmalleſt particle of matter, though loſt and imper- 
ceptible to us, is yet purſued by his all-ſeeing eye through 
all its changes, and by his hand guided and conducted 
in its progreſs in all its various ſtations. He who formed 
man from duſt can queſtionleſs re-animate the ſame duſt. 
He who gave life, can reſtore it ; can re-organiſe the 
ſcattered atoms, if needful, and diſpoſe them in the 
ſame order as before. ö 

How far indeed our bodies ſhall be formed. of pre- 
ciſely the ſame portions of matter they conſiſted of at the 
time of their diſſolution, or at any other period of their 
being, is a point that has not been revealed, and can- 
not be determined. It is a queſtion of' no moral im- 
port, fo long as the mind is the ſame, which is all that 
concerns us. It may ſuffice to all the purpoſes of 


honour, we ſhall be raiſed in glory; and that our Saviour 
Chriſt will change theſe bodies, that they may be like unto 
Vol. II. X x | hats 
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his glorious body, according to the mighty power whereby he 


7s able to ſubdue all things to himſelf. 

W hat has been obſerved may ſuggeſt the following re- 
flections. | | | 

1½, If our bleſſed Lorp, by-his reſurrection from 
the dead, has given us ſtronger aſſurances than ever the 
world had before of a future exiſtence, this may recon- 
cile us to death, and diſarm that laſt adverſary of his 
terrors. It will moderate and compoſe our fears, when 
we reflect, that though it is appointed unto men to die; 


though the vital union between ſoul and body muſt 


one day be diſſolved, and we muſt deſcend into the dark 
manſions of death yet that we are not to be for ever 
impriſoned in thoſe manſions, not to be extinguiſhed in 
the grave: that death tranſlates us to a happier ſtate of 
being: that the ſeparation of the ſoul and body is only 
for a time ; and that, too, in order to a more perfect 
union, which ſhall never be diſſolved. All beyond the 
grave is no longer an unknown region, a land of dark- 


| Neſs, or a ſtate of oblivion, where all our thoughts pe- 


riſh, We may now conſider death, not only as a ſecure 
ſanctuary, a ſafe retreat from all the fears and pains, 
the labours and ſorrows of life, —but as the gate to im- 
mortality, the paſſage to glory, the avenue to heaven. 
We are now aſſured, that we ſhall go whither our Sa- 
VIOUR and REDEEMER is gone before us; and that 


Where he is, we ſhall be alſo. 


2dly, If the awful day is approaching when the/e cor- 


ruptible bodies ſhall put on incorruption, and theſe mortal ſhall 


put on immortality ; when the grave ſhall reſtore its aſhes, 
and the ſea give up her dead how careful ought we 
to be, ſo to conduct ourſelves in this life, that we may 
be able to look beyond it without terror or apprehenſion; 
that we may be prepared to meet our KEDEEMER and 
Jup, and may have hope in that deciſive hour which 
determines our everlaſting ſtate ! I doubt not but all here 
preſent have hopes, with St. Paul, that there will be a 


reſurrection both of the jult and the unjuſt ; may we all, 


with him, reſolve to exerciſe ourſclves, thereſore, to have, 
| | always 
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always a conſcience void of offence towards God and 
towards man, 

Laſtly, Let us reflect what —_— and praiſe are due, 
how much we owe to the mercies of Gop and Fa THER 
of our Lord Jesus CHRIST, whoſe kind providence 
guards and protects us in life; forſakes us not even in 
death; and has, in the reſurrection of his Sox, given 
us a pledge and aſſurance of a future ſtate of immortal 
happinei's, O may it be our firſt, our daily and habi- 
tual car& to render ourſelves fit objects of his favour, 
and not unworthy of ſuch happineſs, —by every expreſ- 
ſion of pious obedience ; by a ſacred attention to every 
duty, every injunction of the Saviour of mankind, 
who lived and died, and roſe again, for us; that in the 
laſt day, when he ſhall come again in his glorious Majeſty 
to judge the world, we may be favoured with his appro- 
bation, and be deemed worthy to enter into life eternal! 
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8 E R M O N XIX. 
On Peace. 


Ro M. Xii. 18. 


If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
Wot all men. 


| HENEVER we look abroad ints the world, and 

with a ſerious eye ſurvey and contemplate the 
the ſtate and condition of human nature, we cannot, 
without the moſt painful impreſſions, reflect, how much 
human life is embittered, and its numerous affliftions 
multiplied and aggravated, by the cruel addition of the 
various calamities which mankind inflict on each other: 
—calamities, not derived from the neceſſary condition of 
our being, not from any immutable law of nature, not 
inflicted by Providence; but voluntarily introduced by 


our own malignant paſſions, in oppoſition to the moni- 


tions and precepts of our CREaAToR 

If mankind would univerſally conform to the origi- 
nal plan of the great Au v Ho of their being, and ſtea- 
dily purſue thoſe paths of virtue and benevolence wnich 
he has pointed out, and in which he has inſtruQted them 
to walk; if they would vniformly act on the principles of 


religion, and become an holy fraternity, and every man 


conſider himſelf as brother to every man ;—how great 
an abatement might be made in the ſorrows and miſeries 
of kuman life! how happily improved would be the 
ſtate of mankind ! how joul and pleaſant to aſſociate 
and dwell together, like brethren, in unity! Meckneſs, 
moderation, and equity, would then guard the ſecurity 
of individuals; and juſtice, benevolence, mercy and 
other ſocial virtnes, would inſure the public tranquillity, 
All the moſt defirable advantages of civil life would be 
1curcd, and the natural effect of univerſal righteouſneſs 

would 
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would be univerſal peace. All the virtues would com- 
bine in a happy confederacy to promote the peaee and 
tranquillity of human nature, and to make earih reſem- 
ble heaven in happineſs as in goodneſs. | 

The Goſpel is one continued leſſon of all the virtues 


conducive to this end; and in almoſt every page in- 


ſtructs us to be placable and meek, candid and peaceful, 
benevolent and compaſſionate. But how widely differ- 
ent from the precepts of Chriſtianity are the manners of 
many who aſſume the name of Chriſtians! inſtead of 
cheriſhing friendly diſpoſitions, and exerting themſelves 
in kind offices, how common is it to ſee them ſeize every 
opportunity of fomenting diſcord; of offering or re- 
turning injuries, and of making that the entertainment 
of the heart that ought to be moſt diſguſiful to it ! 

In this diſcourſe, I ſhall conſider the duty recom- 
mended in the text; and ſhall offer ſome conſiderations 
to engage your obſervance of it. | We” 

I. In order, then, to promote or preſetve the amica- 
ble and pacific ſpirit of unity recommended in the text, 
It ought to be our habitual endeavour, to ſuppreſs or 
reſtrict all thoſe inclinations or paſſions which would in- 
flame our ſenſe of injuries; and cheriſh all ſuch ſenti- 
ments and conſiderations as may recommend mildneſs, 
moderation and harmony. We muſt be flow to take, 
and careful not to give, offence. We muſt not take 
diſguſt where no occaſion is given; and where a ſlight 
one is offered, we muſt make no difficulty to overlook 
it. We muſt not ſuffer our reſentment to riſe without 
a cauſe, nor allow it to be violent and intemperate even 
with one. And though this may lay us under a neceſſi- 
ty of ſometimes departing from our right, and of mak- 
ing conceſſions which ſtrict juſtice might not demand; 
yet, nevertheleſs, a compliance is required from all who 
would live up to their duty, and conform to the pacific 
precepts of our divine Religion. 

Calmneſs, indeed, and moderation, in caſes where in- 
juries wound, and wrongs irritate ; where nature 


_ prompts, and faſhion and cuſtom ſeems in ſome meaſure 


to demand end to juſtify reſentment, —are, it muſt be 
acknowledged, no eaſy taſk. To bleſs the tongue that 
calumniates, 
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calumniates, or the hand that ſmites us, is a ſevergyre- 
ſtraint to our paſſions, a hard in junction to corrupt na- 
ture. But it is to be conſidered, that in ſuch caſes we 
are not to liſten to our paſſions, but to duty; we are 
not to conſult faſhion, cuſtom, or inclination, but re- 


ligion. The precepts of the Goſpel equally forbid the 


offering, or returning of a wrong. BE them thiat cui ſe 


yon, ſays our bleſſed Lox p; pray for them which deſpite- 


fully uſe you. 54 | 

Many other precepts there are of the ſame import, 
enjoined by the authority of our Lok p, and enforced 
by his example ; which ought therefore to prevail with 
us, not to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of pride, paſſion, 
cuſtom, or any principle of falſe honour, which would 
diſſuade us from the pacific virtues. 

Some there are who would charge the violation of the 
duty in the text ſolely upon the firſt aggreſſors; and 
think it may be lawful to return, though not to offer, an 
injury. But how vain were it to urge this duty, if. ſo 
eaſy an evaiion were left to malice and revenge ? how 


vain to enjoin peace and union, if fo colourable a pre- 


text were admitted for {trite'and diſſenſion? For there 
are few that will acknowledge, or perhaps can perſuade 
themſclves, that their anger is unreaſonable, and with- 


out a juſt foundation. Even when in their own opinion, 


their wrongs have received ſatisfaction; when their paſ- 
ſions are cooled by reflection, and time has laid their 
reſentment aſleep ; yet they will be apt, in general, to 
juſtify it; though they may poſhbly be mgenuous enough 
to confeſs, that it may have been carried too far. Some 
plead for a liberty of refſenting and retaliating injuries 
which have been ſevere and oppreſſive; though they are 
willing to cenſure and condemn that reſentment which 


riſes upon trivial occaſions or imaginary wrongs. But 


lIince imaginary wrongs often make as deep a wound, 
and are as painful, as rcal ones, and are conſidered as 
fach ; and as every man aſſumes a privilege to judge 
for himſelf, and to feel the weight of his own wrongs, 


—every man would be apt to interpret this diſtinction 


I his own favour, 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, where is the difficulty, or where the virtue, 
of preſerving our temper, or ſuppreſſing our reſentment, 
where no extraordiriary occaſions occur to diſconcert or 
diſquiet us? The teſt of our virtue is, when others can 
be ſo far forgetful of themſelves and their duty, as to of- 
fend or injure us without cauſe. If, upon ſuch occaſi- 
ons, we can forgive off nces, and curb revenge, and 
forbear repaying evil with evil, - ſuch behaviour will 
| ſhow, that we pay a juſt regard to the precepts and au- 

thority of Religion. | 

II. To engage our attention to this duty, it might be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it is the beſt preſervative of our 
own quiet and tranquiliity, which can never dwell in the 
ſame boſom with anger, malice, and reſentment. Theſe 
are painful paſſions, that diſtort the mind, and force it 
into the moſt uneaſy poſtures. But to bear no ill-will, 
to be kindly affectioned, to be in friendſhip and at peace 
with the world and with ourſelves,—is the moſt deſirable 
condition, the pleaſanteſt ſituation, the eaſieſt attitude 
of the ſoul. Happy the man, happy in himſelf, and 
amiable in the eye of the world, who thus conducts him- 
ſelf; whoſe habitual object it is to contribute to the tran- 
quillity, the ſatisfaction, the happineſs, of all with whom 
he has connex'oa or intercourſe ; who regards others 
with the ſame eye of tenderneſs with which he wiſhes to 
be regarded by them; is humble, humane, and peace- 
ful; grants no indulgence to unfriendly paſſions, but is 
always diſpoſed to chzriſh and exett kind affections, and 
to extend them to his friends, his neighbours, and all 
mankind. | 

On the other hand, he who is employed in meditating 
and projecting ſchemes of revenge, can have no quiet, 
no ſelf-enjoyment, no peace of mind; but muſt be un- 
happy, both when he forms his plan of reyenge, and 
carries it into execution, and afterwards reflects upon it. 
Providence has appointed, that both the deviſing of 
miſchief, and the reflexion- upon it afterwards, ſhall be 
vexatious and painful; and has wiſely ordained, that 
whoever meditates againſt the peace of another ſhall in 
the deſign loſe his own, A tranſient gleam of ow 
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ſure maj reſult from accompliſhing our vindictive pro- 
jects; but to a reaſonable, conſiderate mind, forbear- 
ance, patience, and forgiveneſs, will afford a much 
more amiable and permanent ſatisfaction, The monu- 
ments of our kindneſs are objects that we always with 
Pleaſure view and contemplate; but nothing appears 
with more terror to our cool reflections, than the retro- 
ſpect of a life marked with acts of malice, cruelty, and 
revenge. | 

Diſcord and diſſenſion are in Scripture condemned, 
ſometimes on account of the unhappy conſequences they 
produce, at other times on account of the evil princi- 
ples from which they proceed. , From whence come wars 
and fightings among you ? ſays the Apoftle; whence all 
thoſe diſaffections and enmities that divide mankind ? 
Come they not hence, even from your luſts? from intempe- 
rate and ungoverned paſſions? Theſe, upon inquiry, 
will appear to be the true ſource of diviſions. The ava- 
rice of the covetous, e. g. and the inſolence of the proud, 
can hardly fail to involve them in contentions. Does 
any one interfere with the intereſt of the former, or of- 
fend the vanity of the latter? they are immediately in 
arms, and conſider all as their enemies who ſtand in the 
way of their favourite purſuit. . So alſo the reſentful man 
always finds fuel for reſentment in the behaviour of 
others; and the malice of the envious makes him averſe 
to every one whoſe ſituation he ſuppoſes to be happier 


than his own. 


If theſe be the grounds and occaſions of diſſenſions, 
they may point out the means of preſerving unity and 


peace. To this end, let not paſſion dictate to us the 


opinion we form of others : let us be candid and equitz- 
ble in our judgments: let us make allowances for tem- 


per. and infirmity, and not impute the miſtakes of inad- 


vertence to malice and deliberate deſign. Impofſſible it 
often is to penetrate into all the circumſtances which de- 
termine the nature of actions. Their outward appear- 
ances may lie before us: but their internal ſprings, the 
hidden purpoſes, the ſecret intentions, and true motives 
of the heart, we cannot diſcern ; and after all our in- 
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quiries, we muſt fit down with conjectures only. If, 
then, we can judge only by appearances, which are of- 
ten fallacious; if the heart of man is in{crutable, except 
to HIM that made it, - we ſhould permit candour and 
charity to plead in behalf of others, and ſuggeſt the 
moſt favourable conſtruction of their actions. Such a 
conduct would not only be a proof of our inclination to 
unity and peace, but would in ſome meaſure obtain its 
end, as it would prevent us from being too precipitate 
in condemning others, from yielding to the firſt impulſes 
of paſſion : it would give time to reaſon and reflection to 
correct the wrong impreſſions of a haſty ſurmiſe, and 
thus cut off many occaſions of diſſenſion. 

Another common ſource of diſſenſion is Pride, or a 
too high eſtimation of our rank, merit, or talents ; and, 
what naturally accompanies it, too contemptuous ideas 
of others. This turn of mind renders the proud man 


too aſſuming; prompts him to require more attention 


than others think he has a juſt claim to; and expoſes 
him to what he conſiders as indignities and inſults; which 
he eſtimates always in proportion to the high value he 
ſets upon himſelf, and the low opinion he forms of 
others. Such occaſions of diſſenſion we ſhould prevent, 
if we could be prevailed on not to think more highly of 
ourſelves than we ought to think. We view ourſelves 


with partial eyes, and are very improper judges of our 


own merits or defects: it is common to magniſy the for- 
mer, and diminiſh the latter. Accurately to diſcern, 
and impartially to decide upon them, requires a mind 
more diſengaged from the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions 
we naturally form in our own favour, than generally 
falls to the ſhare of mankind. To judge with preciſion 
of our own merit, is no eaſy taſk; but to preſume upon 
too high an apinion of it, is evidently a weakneſs. 
Were we able to correct this one weakneſs, we ſhould 
become more humble, moderate, and peaceful; we 
ſhould not be diſconcerted at every neglect of our pre- 
ſumed merit, nor be at variance with thoſe who differ- 
ed from us in the eſtimate we had made of ourſelves. 
Vol. II. Y'y Thus, 
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Thus, by judging of ourſelves with humility, and of 
others with candour, we may obviate many occaſions of 
diſcord and contention, and may preſerve and promote 
harmony and peace: a duty to which, both as men and 
Chriſtians, we ought to be attentive; for both wiſdom 
and religion, prudence and duty, concur in their exhor- 
tations to us, to live peaceably with all men, and to en- 
deavour, as much as lieth in us, to dwell together, like 
brethren, in unity. i 
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S E R M ON XX. 
On Contentment, 


1 Tim. vi. 6. 


Godlineſs with contentment is great gain. 


HOUGH nothing is more certain, than that all 
4 earthly enjoyments are defective, and that neither 
nature nor Providence will permit us to paſs through 
life without a portion of that trouble to which we are 
born; yet equally certain it is, that we often abridge 
thoſe enjoyments, and add to that trouble, by habitu- 
ating ourſelves to contemplate the dark fide only of 
our condition; by overlooking or under-rating what is 
in our power, pointing our view to objects out of our 
reach; and by an opinion, which obſervation could not 
fail to refute, that the happineſs of life confiſteth in the 
abundance we poſlefs. : 
To prevent the unhappineſs conſequent on this turn 


of mind, the duty of Contentment recommended in the 


text is well worthy of our attention, and is of all others 
the moſt eſſential to our quiet, Other duties are enjoin- 
ed, that we may be virtuous and good: Contentment 
is preſcribed to make us happy,—happy as our ſtate wil! 
permit ; toſupply the deficiencies that muſt occur; to 
be a ſubſtitute for enjoyments that will be always want. 
ing. Without this virtue, no condition of life can be hap- 
py; and with it, none can be wretched. 

In order, then, to form our minds to an acquieſcence 
in that ſtate, whatever it be, wherein the Supreme Dis- 
POSER of all things has placed us ; let it be obſerved, 
that as, by the original plan and appointment of the 
CreamToR, the talents, ſtations, and powers, of man- 
kind, are infinitely diverſified, hencs muſt neceſſarily 
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ariſe various ſubordinations, various gradations of pre- 


_ eminence and ſuperiority in ſome, and of dependence 


and ſubjection in others. And it may hence be inferred 
that ſuch diverſity appeared to the Supreme Wiſdom 
to be moſt conducive to the end he had in view,—the 
general good and well-being of his creatures: for cer- 
tain it is, that in his government of the world, its well- 
being is the great object of his adminiſtration. If, then, 
Go, in the arrangement of the various conditions and 
ſtations of human life, has conſulted the general ſecu- 
rity and intereſt of mankind as a collective body,—it 
follows, that the condition of particular perſons, as ap- 
pointed by him, is that which he ſees to be expedient and 
neceſſary, in ſubordination tothe good of the whole, - and 
ought theretore to be ſubmitted to without cumplaint. 

The condition of every perſon, as allotted by Provi- 
dence, is certainly what the Supreme Wiſdom fees to be 
fit and expedient for him as an individual, as well as 
adapted to thegeneral ſyſtem. Our CREATOR has doubt- 
leſs the beſt reaſons for appointing our ſtate to be ſuch 
as we find it. Be our condition what it may, as far as 
it is the appointment of Providence, and not the effect 
of our own faulty conduct, our iniquity, indolence, in- 
attention or imprudence, —it is ſuch as we ſhould defire 
or ſubmit to, if all things proper to be conſidered could 
be taken into view. He who made and governs ue, is 
the FATHER of his creatures: he conducts all events 
in the wiſeſt methods, and for the beſt purpoſes ; and 


with ſo particular en attention, that not a ſparrow falls 


to the ground—not the moſt inconſiderable contingen- 
cy can happen, —uithout the divine permiſſion. 
If, then, the world be under the ſuperintendance of 
a Supreme GoveRNoR, who is all-wiſe to diſcern what 
is fitteſt and bit for us; and infinitely benevolent and 
powerful, to determine and execute according to that 
diſcernment ;—we may conclude, that all events that 
Feppen to vs, and are not the reſult of our own crimi- 
nal or in prudent conduct, are meant ſor our advantage, 
as they are the undoubted appuintments of unbounded 
goodneſs and unerring witdom, All his Gilpenſations, 
however 
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however ſevere or partial in their preſent appearance, 
are, we may be aſſured, wiſe, and merciful, and good, 
and that it is our duty here, and will be our happi- 
neſs here or hereafter, to acquieſce in his appoiat - 
ments, and pay him the homage of a -yilling ſubmiſſion. 

The world was, by ſome of the ancients, with pro- 
priety enough compared to a theatre, on which man- 
kind appear, and ac different parts; but thoſe not for- 
tuitouſly caſt, but aſſigned by the DixEcToOR of the 
univerſe, who beſt knows the characters in which it is 
proper for us to appear. Our duty is, to acquieſce in 
what 1s allotted us; and our ſole concern ought to be, 
to acquit ourſelves well in our reſpective parts, and 
ſuſtain well our character whilſt we are upon this ſtage 
of life. To behave otherwiſe, and be diſſatisfied with 
our lot, is to reproach the Wiſdom that preſides over 
the theatre of nature; it is to forget that we are but of 
yeſterday, and know nothing; that Gop is infinite in 
knowledge and wiſdom ; that the plans of his provi- 
dence are far, far too extended and intricate for our 


limited powers to comprehend ; and that, as the hea- 


vens are higher than the earth, ſo are his thoughts 
higher than our thoughts, and his ways than our ways. 

Let it be conſidered, that toGop we are under num- 
berleſs obligations, which we can never diſcharge ; that 
to him we are indebted for our being, and all the bleſ- 
ſings conſequent upon it, for which we can pay him no 
equivalent; that he is ever conferring favours and mer- 
cies, whilſt we are incapable of making any the ſmalleſt 
return; that he is good to all, kinder to the worſt than 
the beſt of us deſerve ; that therefore, though his gifts 
be, for wiſe and good reaſons, diſtributed in unequal 
portions, yet none ought, none can with juſtice, object 
to the Dox o R; ſince, be it more or leſs that is beſtowed, 
it is all voluntary, unmerited favour. - 

Every one, therefore, ought to be ſatisfied with his 
portion; and, inſtead of repining at the more liberal 
allot:nents of others, ſhould be grateful for his own. 
Shall we complain of that BEING to whom we owe all 
that we enjoy, merely becauſe he has not our 
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ſtore, when, without injuſtice, he might have withheld 
even what he has given? Does it become us his depen- 
dents, who ſubſiſt upon his alms, and poſſeſs nothing 
but by-favour, to preſcribe the ſtation or portion to be 
allotted us? No nan can juſtly ſay to his MAKER, Why 
haſt thou made me thus? Why is my rank ſo mean, 
my talents ſo few, my ſtation ſo inferior ? Why at this 
feaſt of nature, to which I am introduced, muſt I fit 
down and take a lower place, whilſt many others are 
bid to go up higher ? For ſuch expoſtulations there can 
be no grounds ; fince, for all that we have, and all we 
are, we are indebted to the munificence of our MAKER; 
whoſe undoubted prerogative it is, to aſſign to every 
creature in the univerſe his rank and ſtation. | 

The almoſt infinite diverlity of ſituations and condi- 
tions in which God has arranged mankind, is to be re- 
ſolved only into his own ' ſovereign wiſdom, who may 
mete out his gratuitous bounty in what various meaſures 
he thinks fit. To his goodneſs we are indebted for our 
being, and for the ſtation in being which we hold. But 
as it is no injury to man, that he was formed a little lower 
than the angels; no injury to the brute creation that 
they are denied the privilege of intellectual powers, 
ſo neither is injuſtice done to one man, that he is made 
to differ from another. Abundant reaſon, indeed, we 
have to pour out our daily gratitude to the Au rHoOR of 
our being, for the various bleſſings with which he has 
favoured us; but no juſt cauſe to be diſcontented for 
want of what his wiſdom has thought fit to with- hold: 
Friend, I do thee no wrong, may our CREATOR ſay; 1s 
it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own Is thine 
eye evil, becauſe I am good? 

We may obſerve, that the occaſions of diſcontent are 


often comparative only. We meaſure our wants, not by 


by our own neceſſities, but by the abundance which our 
neighbour poſſeſſes; and are unhappy, not ſo much 


from the lowneſs of our own ſituation, as from the ele- 


vation of others. But although the conditions of man- 
kind may be very various and unc qual, yet not ſo is 
their happineſs. The difference may be great in pomp, 
and ſhow, and opinion Lein true enjoyment, they 

may 
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may be nearly equal. Many there are without any con- 
ſiderable advantages of fortune, eaſy and contented ; 
many, who poſſeſs them all, diſcontented and unhappy. 


They who gather much of the materials of enjoyment, _ 


have nothing over ; many who gather little, ſeem to 
have no lack. There is great reaſon to believe, that the 
real happineſs, though not the appareat proſperity, of 
life, is diſtributed among the ſons of men with a more 
equitable hand, and in more equal portions, than ne- 
gligent obſervers may imagine. For happineſs is ſome- 
thing internal, it reſides only in the mind; and if we 
ſearch for it elſe-where, we ſhall never find it. 

Laſtly, if the cauſes of diſcontent ſhould be, not com- 
parative only, or imaginary, but real afflictions; if even 
food and raiment ſhould he of difficult acquiſition, —we 
may find ſome conſolation in reflecting, that this vale 
of life is but ſhort , that beyond it there lie regions of 
bliſs, where the divine goodneſs will confer, abundant 
rewards upon patience and reſignation, and there amply 
compenſate the evils we have ſuſtained. Life is a vapour, 


that appeareth for a little time, and then vaniſheth away, 


and with it all our ſorrows and complaints for ever. We 
ought on no occaſion, therefore, to repine at the appoint- 
ments of Providence : for if we mourn now, we ſhall 
be comforted hereafter ; if we here labour and are hea- 
vy laden, there we are ſure to find reſt; if heavineſs 
ſhould endure for the night of this life, joy cometh in 
the morning of the next. | 
Since, then, from what has been obſerved, it may a 

pear, that the Au r Hox of our being aſſigns to his 
creatures ſuch powers, ſuch a ſtation or condition, as his 
wiſdom fees to be accommodated to the general ſyſtem, 
as well as to individuals; ſince Gop may, without im- 
peachment of his goodneſs or juſtice, diſtribute his gifts 
in various portions, and we all enjoy more than we can 
claim or deſerve, ſince, though the allotments of man- 
kind are very different, yet the meaſure of their happi- 
neſs may be nearly equal; ſince the occaſions of diſcon- 


tent are often comparative only or imaginary, and, when 


real, can be but of ſhort duration, and will be abun- 
dantly recompenſed hereafter ;—we have juſt grounds for 
\ 2 k | ſubmiſſion 
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ſubmiſſion and acquieſcence in all the divine diſpenſations. 

Has, then, the Giver of all good gifts diſpenſed to 
any of us his talents with a ſparing hand? has he al- 
lotted us a more ſcanty portion, inferior abilities, or a 
lower ſtation than others? inſtead of perpetual, una- 
vailing, and unjuſtifiable diſſatisfaction, let us apply with 
diligence to the improvement of thoſe talents, and to 
the duties of that ſtation. It is not ſo conſequential to 
our happineſs, what our ſtation, what our condition is, as 
how we conduct ourſelves in it. The favour and ap- 
probation of our Luk D depend not upon the number of 
talents which we his ſtewards have received, but upon 
our application and management of them. Let us, 
then, leave it to him to appoint the talents we are to 
manage; let him diſpenſe his bleſſings, who alone knows 
what will prove a bleſſing to us; let him aſſign the poſt we 
are to act in; let us be ſolicitous only to approve our- 
ſelves to him in the duties of it. For be our truſt great 
or ſmall, our fidelity in diſcharging it will meet with 
a ſuitable approbation, in that ſtate where the leaſt will 
be adorned with a glory greater far than the beſt can de- 
ſerve, or the higheſt of us can comprehend. 

Let us then recommend ourſelves to the favout of 
Gop, by a ſubmiſſive acquieſcence in all his diſpenſations. 
Let us with grateful complacency, accept what he be- 
ſtows; and ſubmit, with pious reſignation, to what he 
inflicts. And as we are very inſufficient judges of the 
means of our happineſs, —ignoratt of what may hurt 
or profit us in the final event of things, and know not 
what to aſk or What to pray for as we onght ; let us ad- 
dreſsthat'all-pracious BE IN , who is the diſpenſer of every 
thing that is good in itſelf, the ſole, unerring diſcerner of 
what is good for us, and beſeech him to give us thoſe 
things that are good, though we aſk them not; io re- 
fuſe every thing that is hurtful, though weſhould aſk it; 
and to impreſs on our hearts ſuch an unreluctant ſub- 
miſſion to his wiſdom, and ſo unreſerved a confidence 
in his goodneſs, as may ever incline us to acquieſce, with 
pious complacency, in his providential appointments, 
and to believe that to be beſt for us which Heaven is 


pleaſed 10 allt. | | 
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F | Duty of Exemplary Manners. 


3 Tuxss. v. 22. 
Abſtain from all appearance of evil. 
RHOUGH the Chriſtian inftitution is much more 


careful to provide for integrity of heart and pu- 


rity of intention, than for exterior behaviour and mere 
appearances ; though we are every where in Scripture 
taught, rather to approve ourſelves to Gop and our 
own confcience, than to be anxious how we may ſtand 
in the opinion of the world ;—yet that principal end 
once ſecured, a regard to our outward deportment is 
next required, not only as a matter of decency and pru- 
dence, but of indiſpenfable duty. 

We muſt be exemplary in our manners; and reli- 
gioufly abſtain, not only from the commiſſion, but even 
from the appearances of guilt. We muſt conſider not 
only the rectitude of our actions in our own fight, or 
in the eye of heaven; but we muſt reflect allo in what 
light they may appear to the world. We muſt not 
only obſerve ſtrict virtue ourſelves; but endeavour to 
let that virtue be as influential as may be on the man- 
ners of others, and become, what our Saviour cal- 
led his Apoſtles, the lights of the world; and, in our 
reſpeCtive ſpheres and ſtations, to let the luſtre and beau- 
ty of holineſs ſhine forth in our deportment. We ought 
not to hide our virtue in obſcurity, nor be content with 
a retired unobſerved piety, nor confine and immerſe 
our religion within the cloſet ; but we ſhould make it 
the companion of our converſation, as well as of our 


etirements, — and by our example endeavour to befriend.” 
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and ſupport its cauſe, and preſerve its due reputation 
and eſteem. | 


Our conduct ſhould not only be juſt, but appear lau- 
dable; ſuch as may both obtain the divine, and merit 


human approbation. But be it obſerved, we are not 


to make the defire of human approbation the leading 
motive or princ;ple of our actions: for if human applauſe 
be indeed our only or ultimate aim, it will alſo be our 
chief or ſole reward. Our Saviour expreſſed uncom- 
mon ſeverity againſt thoſe hypocrites who, when they 
gave alms, would found a trumpet to give public no- 
tice, and to aſſemble a concourſe of people to be wit- 


neſſes of their donations ; when they prayed, purpoſe- 
ly ſelected ſuch places for their acts of devotion as were 


moſt in view; and, when they faſted, took care, by be- 
ing of a ſad countenance, to acquaint the world with 
their acts of penitence and auſterity. Theſe duties they 
performed from motives of vanity and oſtentation, which 
ought to have proceeded from a ſuperior and better prin- 
ciple of piety. It was this oſtentation only that our SA- 
VIOUR reproved ; for he requires us to let our light 
ſhine before men, and enjoins an exemplary deportment. 
[ ſhall proceed to offer. | 

1, Every man, from the regard due to his own repu- 
tation and character, ought to be exemplary in his be- 
haviour ; becauſe, as the world can view only the ex- 
terior or ſurface of our actions, without being able to 
penetrate into their internal principles and ſecret ſprings, 
—they can form no other judgment of the intentions 


of the heart than what outward 8 ſuggeſt. 


The mere appcarance, therefore, of evil, may be con- 
ſtrued into criminality, and give the ſame wound to the 
character as real guilt. The only queſtion here is, Whe- 
ther a wiſe and good man, whoſe proper buſineſs it is to 
approve his conduct to Gcp and his own conſcience, 
ought to ſet ſuch a value upon reputation, or the opinion 
of the world, as to ſuffer a regard for it to influence and 
determine his actions: eſpecially as reputation has been 


often repreſented by moraliſts as a deluſive, precarious, 
and viſionary good; obtained often without merit, and 


loft 


» 
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loſt without cauſe; purchaſed without deſert, and be- 
ſtowed without judgment? 

But if we conſider, that this defire of a good name 
was planted in the mind by the all-wiſe Au r Hox of our 
being, and that a tender concern for it is made neceſſa- 
ry by the original principles of our nature, -e muſt 
preſume, that it was not planted there in vain, we muſt 
conclude, that this under-motive of action ſhould in- 
deed be governed and regulated by a ſuperior principle, 
but not be ſuppreſſed or extinguiſhed. The eſteem of 
the wiſe and good is the moſt laudable and generous of 
all temporal incitements to a right behaviour; and an 
inſenſibility to ſuch eſteem will be apt to terminate in 
an indifference to ſuch actions as deſerve it. A good name, 
ſays Solomon, is rather to be choſen than great riches, 
Both human and divine laws have ever tet a high price 
upon it; and all thoſe prec-pts of religion which forbid 
calumny, defamation, and ſlander, preſuppoſe them to 
be evils ; and that a good name has a real, and not mere- 
ly an imaginary, value. In many caſes, ſo much repu- 
tation is ſo much power; not only reaſons of prudence, 
therefore, but even duty, will require every man to 
guard his reputation, as he would preſerve his influence 
and uſefulneſs in the world. 

One caſe, indeed, there is, wherein we are to pay no 
regard to the opinion or efteem of the world ; and that 
is, where our adherence to duty and integrity lays us 
open to detraction and reproach. We are religiouſly 
to obey the dictates of duty, though the conſequences be 
cenſure, calumny, or contempt. For duty is too valu- 
able a ſacrifice to be made to popular favour; and un- 
merited cenſure, a burden much lighter than guilt. For 
what are the miſtaken reproaches of an ill-· judging mul- 
titude, to the ſevere reproofs of an awakened conſcience? 
or what the ill-grounded, ſhort-lived diſeſteem of men, 
to the juſt and perpetual diſpleaſure of an offended Go? 
Supported by conſcious integrity, a man may well bear 
up under unde:ierved cenſure : but, on the other hand, 
if he is guilty and ſelf- convicted, no unmerited applauſe 
can acquit him to himſelf; and all his popular repu- 
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tation will, even in its own eye, loſe its luſtre and 


value. 


But although we are not to court the approbation of 
the world by mean condeſcenſions, or criminal compli- 


aAncesʒ yet the admonition in the text implies that we 


ſhould, by a circumſpect and prudential conduct, let 


our virtues appear in their true light; and not in the 
likeneſs, or with the features, of any reſembling. vice; 
that our piety may not be miſtaken for hypocriſy, our 


H 


charity for oſtentation, humility for meanneſs, and the 


4+ 5 | 
indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, is the infir- 


that the moſt guarded ' virtue cannot always avoid be- 


.mg miſapprehended by the inadvertent, or miſrepreſen- 
ted by the malevolent and envious. But though we 


cannot always avoid cenſure, we muſt do all we can, as 


the apoſtle inſtructs us, to cutoff all occaſion of cenſure : 
though it is not in our power to inſure approbation, it 


ought to be our endeavour to deſerve it. 


But, 2dly, Not only our own reputation, but the re- 
gard alſo that we ought to have for the glory of Gop, 
and the happineſs * our fellow-pgreatures, demands our 
compliance with the duty in the text. The glory of 


. 


Gop is always to be conſidered as terminating in the 


happineſs of his creatures, and not ia any perſonal ac- 


quiſition to ius ELT. To promote his glory, is to 
promote thoſe juſt ſentiments with regard to him, that 
; geverence for his authority; and that due eſteem of his 


It 


= » 
” 


nature and perfections, which may engage mankind to 
revere and obey his laws, and, by ſuch obedience, to 


acquire an <quitable claim to an heavenly inheritance. 
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His glory, therefore, will be beſt promoted by an open, 
apparent, and exemplary obedience to his will. 


Our retired acts of piety and virtue are indeed ex- 


reſſive of our perſonal reverence and ſubmiſſion to the 
25 and as ſuch will be approved and accepted b 
Hin who ſeeth in ſecret. But he requires alſo, that we 
would honour him before men ; and that our behaviour 
ſhould manifeſt to the world ſuch an awful ſenſe of his 
being, providence, and per fections, as may incite others 
to honour him by the ſame virtuous conduct, and may 
thus render us the happy inſtruments of their future 
felicity. We ought not to be ſo contra cted within our- 


ſelves, as to centre all our care and concern in our own - 


perſonal happineſs. To ſit down fatisfied with the per- 


| ſuaſion of having diſcharged our own duty; to acqui- 


eſce in our own righteouſneſs, without regarding whe- 
ther, or how much, virtue or vice, religion or wick- 
edneſs, prevail in the world, —is acting upon a narrow 


and imperfe& principle. Imperfect, indeed, muſt be 


that virtue which feels no concern for the honour of re- 
ligion, and the future felicity of mankind ; narrow muſt 
be that man's heart, which his own intereſt, temporal or 
eternal, can fill. We ought, by an open and vifible at- 
tachment to duty, to expreſs our regard for the honour 
of Gop, and our inclination to add to the virtue and to 
the happineſs of the world. : 

A goodexample is a conſtant admonition to goodnels. 
It has a ſecret influence on the manners of thoſe who 
obſerve it : it carries in it both inſtruction and encourage- 
ment; equally directs and exhorts to duty: it admoni- 
ſhes and corrects without offence ; and has in it all 
the utility, without the diſguſtfulneſs, of reproof. To 
ſee others, thoſe particularly whom the world eſteems, 
going before us in the paths of goodneſs, will natural- 
ly invite us to purſue their ſteps, and imitate their virtue. 


They whoſe eminence and diſtinction ſtamp ſome kind 


of credit on their actions, and eſtabliſh in ſome degree 
the faſhion in principles and manners, ought to be par- 
ticularly attentive to lend their example to the ſupport 
of religion and virtue. For they are as a city ſet on an 

| i - hill; 
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hill; the eminence of their ſtation ſets them up to view; 
their manners are conſpicuous, and will be obſerved and 
copied: whereas virtue in the low vale of life, is, by its 


ſi tuation, ſcarce viſible, or can appear only in a very 


limited circle. 

It ought alſo to be conſidered, that the vices of others 
are imputable to us when occaſioned by our example. 
Where our conduct is criminal, its influence on others 
will be charged to our account, and will render us par- 
takers and accomplices in their crimes. How far the 
contagion of our manners extends; to what vices, or 
to what degrees of vice, our example may have ſeduced 
or encouraged others, —is more, indeed, than we can 
ſay; but not more than we muſt account for. For 
though the influence of our vices upon the minds of 
others, may not lie open to human obſervation, yet the 
SEARCHER of hearts ſees diſtinctly the degrees of infec- 
tion communicated by an evil example, and will adjuſt 
our puniſhment to the meaſure of our guilt. 

Be it then our ſtudy, to be exemplary in our manners 
and deportment ; fince our own reputation, the glory of 
Gop, and the happineſs of others, as well as our own, 
may in ſome meaſure be affected by our behaviour. 

Let us not add the weight of our influence to the ſcale 
of vice; Jet none have it in their power to plead our ex- 
ample in favour of their guilt : let, rather, the purity and 
ſanctity of our manners be a gentle reproof to the profli- 
gate and profane; let our exemplary, and, as far as in us 
hes, irreproachable conduct, be a filent, but continued 
exhortation to goodneſs ; let it be our uniform, unvart- 
ed aim, to retrieve the honour of religion, to give repu- 
tation to piety, and to excel in cvery grace and virtue 
that can adorn the moral, or complete the Chriſtian cha- 
racter; let religion be not only eſteemed in ſecret, but 
let us pay it public honour ; let us not, like the Jewiſh 
diſciple, repair to our Lord in private only, and by 
night ; but let our life and manners publiſh and proclaim 

our attachment and obedience to him. 
| Let us not only avoid whatever would be criminal in 
ourſelves, but endeavour, by an exemplary conduct, to 


reform it in others. For let us remember, that he hs 
| ; g0 
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good example has made one convert to religion, by ex- 
tirpating a vice, or planting a virtue in the mind of ano- 
ther, has ſaved a ſoul alive, and provided for the ever- 
laſting felicity of an immortal being. And they whoſe ex- 
amples have ſhone forth, and turned many to righteouſ- 
neſs, will themſelves be at laſt rewarded with a ſuperior 


meaſure of glory, and ſhine as the ſtars for ever and 
ever. 12 


S E R M ON WI. 
Peace of Mind the Attendant on 
Virtue. 


7 PSALM xXxxVii. 38. 


Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right 


for that ſhall bring a man peace at the laſt. 


ELIGION, though it enjoins univerſal purity, —an 
uniform obedience to its laws,—and'grants no li- 
cence to ſin ; does not yet require a total exemption ' 
from all ſuch failings as ſtrict juſtice might pronounce 
faulty does not expect in us ſuch perfection as ne- 
ver to ſuffer ourſelves to be ſurpriſed into actions which, 
upon a review, may appear cenſurable. For if this were 
the duty, theſe the terms preſcribed by religion, who 
could comply, or live up io ſuch unſinning purity ? 


There is not a juſt man that liveth upon the earth and 


ſinneth not. Gop alone is abſolute, immutable holineſs. 
He is indeed pure, unclouded light; and in HM is no 
darkneſs at all; no ſhades or ſpots in nis nature. But 
the brighteſt human virtue is ſhaded with imperfeCtions, 
and blotted with various defects. Our Supreme La w- 
GIVER, therefore, does not expect abſolute perfection; 
but accepts us upon the much lower condition of ſin- 
cerity, i. e. of a pr:dominant purpoſe and inclination 
to-obey him appearing in the habitual virtues of a good 

| ife. 
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life. This is all the obedience that human frailty can 
pay, and all that the divine mercy exacts. This it is to 
keep innocerice, and take heed to the thing that is right; 
and that this will bring peace to the mind, both in this 
life and the next, is a doctrine which this diſcourſe is 
meant to illuſtrate. eee, een e 
Internal peace is the natural conſequence, the ge- 
nuine produce, of innocence and an attention to what is 
right. For ſuch is the moral conſtitution and frame of 
our nature, that we cannot with-hold our approbation, 
when our conduct appears right and conformable to the 
laws of our MAKER. The mind can never diſapprove 
a good action, as ſuch; though it may indeed diſapprove 
the defects in our good actions, and thoſe ſpots and blemi- 
ſhes that are too viſible in human characters for conſci- 
ence to overlook. Though ſenſible of human frailty, 
and of the ſtains that are to be found in the pureſt vir- 
tue, it never refufes its congratulations to worthy deeds, 
to honeſt and benevolent difpoſitions. Have we per- 
formed a good action? Have we done juſtly, or ſhewn 
mercy ? we need not ſearch for laboured arguments to 
juſtify us to ourſelves ; for peace and complacency ſpon- 
tancouſly fpring up from it.” Let us but take care to 
aQ in compliance with the monitions of conſcience ; and 
it will diffuſe a ſerenity over the mind, which nothing 
elſe can give, and no external accidents can take away. 
Then, whatever ſtorms may ariſe from without, even 
in the ſevereſt ſeaſons of adverſity, we ſhall find a calm 
within; we ſhall find a ſenſe of ſecurity and confidence 
in our own breaſt, | | 0 
The happineſs, indeed, of men, —of intellectual be- 
ings, who have reflection and con ſcience, - muſt conſiſt 
in conducting themfelves ſo, that Reflection and Con- 
ſcience, thoſe beſt of friends, but moſt implacable of 
enemies, may not be armed againſt them, It is not pow- 
er, wealth, reputation, honour,—it is not any thing ex- 
ternal, —that can give reſt, and eſtabliſh peace in the 
ſoul. As long as we are reaſonable creatures, Reaſon, 
whether we will or not, will be chiefly inſtrumental in 
our ill cr well being. Do we act reaſonably and virtu- 
| : ouſly? 
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oufly ?. Reaſon or Conſtience will be our boſom-friend, 
and we may be happy. If we act unreaſonably or crimi- 


nally, Conſcience, which can never. be reconciled to 


crimes, will be our internal enemy, and we muſt be 
wretched, - | 3 
And indeed nothing can make us ſo abſolutely wretch- 
ed, or give us ſuch a total diſreliſh of our being, as that 
ſelf-reproach which is the conſequence of conſcious guilt. 
This will indeed penetrate the ſoul, and wound the ſpi- 
rit, and fill the mind with anguiſh, and the countenance 
with confuſion. It had this effect upon Cain, after ſned- 
ding his brother's blood: And the Lord ſaid unto Cain, 
Why art thou wroth ? and why ts thy countenance fallen? 
Vhen a man's actions are at variance with his judg- 
ment, and he lives in contradiction not only to the laws 
of Gop, but to the dictates and acknowledgments of his 
own breaſt; when he is at once under the dominion of 
his paſſions, and the reproach of his reaſon ;—how is it 
poffible he ſhould be ſatisfied with himſelf, or ever know 
the pleaſure of one ſelf-approving hour? What can be 
more painful than to be ſelf-accuſed,—to be an invo- 
luntary witneſs againſt himſelf, and to be convicted as 
a criminal by his on ſentence? Far from enjoying the 
pleaſing gratulations of a good conſcience, or feeling 
any degree of ſelf-complacency ; diſturbed imaginati- 
ons, bitter reflections, and ſecret remorſe, will prey upon 
his mind: There is no peace, ſaith the prophet, 79 the 
wicked, Guilt has no reſting place; has not where to lay 
its head in ſecurity ; can find no ſanctuary from its fears, 
no refage from its own reproaches. The guilty mind 
is like a deſolate and barren waſte, over-run with nox- 
ious and baneful weeds, exhibiting a deformed and me- 
lancholy ſcene, without a ſingle object to invite or en- 
tertain the eye. But, on the other hand, the religious 
and good man, by a conſtant attention to the moral cul- 
ture and improvement of the ſoul, by planting. in it all 
the virtues, and producing the various fruits of good- 
neſs, adorns and embelliſhes his mind; ſo that to the eye 
of Reflection, it preſents the happieſt and moſt delight- 
fu proſpect that art or nature can furnith, When we 
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are conſcious that we do what we ought, and are what 
duty requires us to be, as far as human frailty will per- 
mit; when we thus find all right at home, in our own 
breaſt, - we have then the enjoyment of our being, and 
themind is in a placid and healthful ſtate. For virtue is 
indeed to the ſoul, what health is to the body, and all 
vices are its diſeaſes. When Religion is the principle of 
our actions, and we regulate our manners and the tem- 
per of our ſouls by its preſcriptions, the mind is in 


health and eaſe. 


But if, rejecting its ſalutary admonitions, we ſuffer 
ourſelves to be tainted by any vicious infection, —we 
create to ourſelves conſtant occaſions of pain and anguiſh, 
And nothing but the variety of objects, amuſements, 
and pleaſures, which attract attention, and ſupply en- 
tertainment, can prevent the anguiſh and pain which the 
wicked man would feel were he ſeriouſly to reflect on 
his conduct. The ſerious reflection upon guilt is pain- 
ful; and moral evil is attended with diſquieting reflecti- 
ons, juſt as natural evil is with uneaſy ſenſations. 

The Au rHoR of our nature has appointed painful 
impreſſions to be made on the mind or the body, when- 
ever we do what is injurious to the health of the one, or 
to the virtue of the other. And as evil actions torture 
the mind with its own reflections ; ſo good actions im- 
part agrecable perceptions to the ſoul, and every recol- 
lection of them repeats the pleaſure. And what conſi- 
deration can more effectually invite and animate us to 
duty, than to reflect, that the ſenſe and memory of it 
will always bring pleaſure to the mind? ſo that, with 
whatever reluctance we enter upon the practice of vir- 
ue, we are ſure of peace and complacency, ſure of no 
occaſion of inquietude in looking back upon it. For 
does tne conſciouſneſs of having been honeſt, faithful, 
benevolent, or charitable, ever excite in us any ſorrow- 
ful ſentiments of repentance ? Did ever the recollection 
of our virtue fix a painful ſting in the mind? Whoever 
felt any ſecret remorſe for having done juſtly, loved 
mercy, or walked humbly with his Gop ? 


Perform 
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Perform your duty faithfully to your CREATOR and 
your fellow-creatures, and the memory of it will be al- 
ways pleaſing ;—will ſupply an entertainment that ne- 
ver ſatiates. Is there trouble in any good action we do? 
the trouble is ſoon over, but the pleaſure of it is a per- 

etual feaſt. Do we find pleaſure in a criminal action? 
it is tranſient and ſhort lived; but the anguiſh which 
ſucceeds is a worm that never dies, It is an unconteſted 
truth, that the practice of virtue is the practice recom- 
mended and approved by our reaſon, —by that principle 
which was given us by our CRE aToR to ſuperintend and 
regulate our conduct. To Virtue we are conſtantly di- 
rected by ſerious conſideration ; are attended in it with 
the ſecret approbation of our own mind; and after it, 
- entertained with the pleaſures of reflection. On the 
contrary, to Vice we are never prompted by ſerious con- 
ſideration; never, never led by the counſel of reaſon and 
judgment ; but are accompanied in it by frequent accu- 
ſations of our own heart, and purſued after it by the re- 
proaches of a wounded conſcience. | 

True it is, in the preſent ſtate of our being, the joy 
of a ſelf-gratulating, and the torture of a ſelf-reproach- 
ing mind, are in a great meaſure diverted and abated by 
various cauſes; by the numerous cares, avocations, em- 
ployments, and amuſements of life. But when life 
comes to a concluſion, and thoſe avocations and amuſe- 
ments are no more; when Death cloſes the ſcene, and 
diſſolves the union of body and mind, the mind will 
probably be more alive to every impreſſion, and its ſen- 
ſibility become much more exquiſite and perfect, when 
it is no longer clogged and encumbered with the body, 
and the joys and ſorrows of conſcience may be felt in a 
much higher degree than we are now able to conceive. 
But even now experience eonvinces ſome, a careful at- 
tention might convince all,—that the one is the higheſt 
happineſs, the other the ſevereſt miſery, of our nature ; 
that no affliction can be ſo ill ſupported as the anguiſh of 
a guilty mind, no pleaſure equal to that of innocence 
and a good conſcience, 
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But further: The internal peace which the good man 
enjoys, receives a great addition from this conſideration, 
that his innocence muſt bring him peace at the laſt; that 
his integrity cannot fail to procure him, what nothing 
elſe can procure, the approbation and favour of that Su- 
preme BEIN O, who loveth righteouſneſs, and whoſe coun- 
ienance will behold the upright. The oppoſition is not 
greater between light and darkneſs, than between virtue 
and vice. The one is in its nature right, good, and 
amiable; the other of eſſential malignity, the object of 
deteſtation. Reſentment and indignation are the juſt 
wages of iniquity ; approbation and favour are natu- 
rally due to virtue. 1 | 
And certain it is, that the infinitely righteous Go- 
 VERNoR of the world, the Ju po of all the earth, 
will do right, and act in conformity to thoſe diſtinctions 
that have an immoveable foundation in nature. Certain 
It is, that he will expreſs his approbation of the one by 
Proper rewards, and his diſpleaſure at the other by juſt 
puniſhments. For what is this but a Qting actorging to 
reaſon and rectitude? and what may, conſequently, be 
expected from ni who is Infinite Reaſon; whoſe coun- 
tenance cannot behold iniquity without indignation, nor 
the upright without favour ? It is his trreverſible decree, 
a decree as immutable as the nature of good and evil, as 
immutable as his own nature and per ſections, —that ſin- 
ners ſhall receive the juſt wages of fin, and good men 
the reward of their labours, if not 1a this life, moſt cer- 
tainly in another. | Sy 
The ſcene of retribution, indeed, is not laid in this 
world; though even here virtue does not always lan- 
oviſh unobierved and neglected. An inviſible ,Provi- 
dence often attends the ſteps of the righteous, and 
conducts them in the paths of proſperity. and ſucceſs, 
But though the practice of virtue is often profitable, al- 
ways ſatisfactory, in this Ife; though it brings along 
with it various preſent bleſſings and rewards ; yet it 
inſures to us infinitely more and. greater in reverſion. 
Virtue can look forward to futurity with confidence, 
and has the higheſt pleaſure in hoping and believing, 


that 
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that as certainly as there is an infinitely Bz1nc, who 
governs the world; as certainly as he formed us capable 
of diſcerning the diſtinctions of good and evil; as cer- 
tainly as he made us intellectual and accountable beings; 
and as certainly as there isa future ſtate to ſucceed this 
ſhort tranſitory ſcene : fo certainly will the favour of 
Gop, and all the proper expreſſions of it, be hereafter 
the reward of the virtuous and the good. And from 


this happineſs in reverſion, it is, that religious minds de- 
rive their principal enjoyment. This is their hope, their 
refuge, their conſolation and ſupport, 'that heightens 
and improves every pleaſure, and ſoftens and alleviates 

every misfortune. | 
If religion opened to our view no proſpect of immor- 
tality, made no proviſion for us hereafter, and took no 
care of us beyound the grave; though its duties would 
be ſtill in their nature right, and good, and amiable, 
preferable far to vice and guilt ; yet it would undoubt- 
edly come leſs recommended, and have an inferior claim 
to our regard. But ſince we are aſſured of another life 
to ſucceed the prefent, and of an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory in it, promiſed to our obedience, - hat 
does reaſon tell us ought to be the firſt object of our 
care? What is the one thing needful, but to ſecure, by 
our obedience, a claim to this heavenly inheritance ? 
Virtue comes not only attended with tranquillity of 
mind, which is the principal ſatisfaction of life; with 
the favour of Gop, which is better than life; ut alſo 
) inſures to us eternal life and felicity hereafter. It brmgs 
N wiln it comfortable reflections, and ſets before us the 
moſt agreeable proſpects. It is pleaſing in the act, de- 
lightful in recollection, happy in its expectations. Keep 
. innocency, then, and take heed of the thing that is 
right ; for that, and that alone, can bring us peace, both 

now and at the laſt, | 


the firm hope and . dee of this future reward, 
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Methods by which Gop has revealed his 
Will to Mankind. 


1 TI. ii. 4. 


2 uill have all men to be ſaved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth. 


FF we have upon our mind a ſerious conviction of the 
I Qexiſtence of a Gop, the Author and Governor of uni- 

verſal nature; and if we believe, that, this life ended, 
we ſhall enter into a more important ſtate of being, 
wherein divine juſtice will allot rewards, or inflictions, 
ſuited to our behaviour here on earth; we cannot but 
find ourſelves infinitely concerned to obtain the appro- 
bation of tie Supreme ARB1TER of our fate; and, con- 
ſequently, to apply our whole care and attention to diſ- 
cover what is his will, what conduct will recommend to his 
favour, and what will render us objects of his diſpleaſure. 

And in this reſpect we are not left to wander in dark- 
neſs and uncertainty. As Gop has a ſovereign claim to 
the obedience of his creatures, ſo has he ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed us in the nature of the obedience he expects; 
for, as the apoſtle expreſſes it in the text, he would have 
all men to be ſaved, and to come to the knowledge of 
the Walk. ĩͤ ß 

Let us therefore inquire, by what methods Gop has 

communicated to mankind the knowledge of his will, 
and of the duties he requires from them, 

The ALMIGHTY does not indeed appear in a viſible 
form and majeſty to his creatures, to announce to them 
their various duties; nor does he communicate his in- 
ſtructions by an audible and awful voice from heaven: 
but the ſame information, the ſame inſtructions, are de- 
livered in a way and manner that do not interfere with 
moral liberty. He ſpeaks to us in the language of na- 


ture; he reveals his will in the ſtill voice of reaſon; 55 
| the 
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the dictates of conſcience, by which we are taught 
and evil, and have as evident a preception of the diſ- 


linction between virtue and vice, between duty and 
tranſgreſſion, as the eye has of the beauty or deformity 


of objects of ſight, or of the difference between light 


and darkneſs. When we are by nature taught the dif- 


ference of good and evil, and our various moral du- 


ties, who is it but the AuTHor of nature that teaches - 


and inſtructs us? If he has ſo framed the mind, that 


ſome actions, by his appointment, neceſſarily appear to 


us right, and amiable, and worthy of reward; others 
wrong, and hateful, and deſerving of - puniſhment ; 
—this is equivalent to a declaration of HIM who 


made us, that we ought to purſue the one, and 


avoid the other: that he approves, and will reward, the 
former; and diſapproves, and will puniſh, the latter. 
If we are by nature uniformly led to annex the ideas of 


propriety, fitneſs, and rectitude, to certain actions, it is 


a clear intimation from the Au r Ho of our being, that 


ſoch actions have his approbation. a 
The Divine Goodneſs has thus made his laws ſuffi- 


ciently clear to all who are bound to obey them: and 
the promulgation of his laws, we may obſerve, is the 
completeſt that can be wiſned or imagined. For it is 
not made like that of human laws, once perhaps in a 
ſolemn manner, at ſome public place, on ſome particu- 
lar occaſion: but it is made and repeated, conſtantly 
and perpetually, by the voice of nature, which every 
one muſt hear; and inſcribed on every man's heart, in 
charaQers which he cannot but underſtand. Of this law 
we may juſtly indeed ſay, that it is not hidden from us, 
neither is it far off : it is not in heaven, that we ſhould ſay, 
Who fhall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us? 


but it is very nigh unto us, in our mouth, and in our heart, 


that we may do it. 


The moral principle in us, whether we call it con- 
ſcience, reaſon, or moral ſenſe ; whether we conſider. 
it as a perception of the underſtanding, or a ſentiment of 
the heart, or, what ſeems neareſt the truth, as including 
both ;—this moral faculty points out, in moſt caſes, the 


rightneſs 
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rightneſs or iniquity of actions, in fo conſpicuous: and 
clear a light, that the moſt ignorant perceive it, without 
any previous application or inſtruction; and generally 
apprehend what is right or wrong, moral or immoral, 
in common behaviour, as clearly and. diſtinctly as they 
perceive the difference between truth and falſehood in 
the moſt obvious propoſitions. Nature, that gave us 
corporeal organs to diſtinguiſh light and darkneſs, gave 
us alſo an intellectual eye, a moral power, to diſcern, 
with'equal readineſs and facility, right and wrong, good 
and evil. | — 

This directing principle in us could be given with no 
other intention, than to ſerve as a lantern unto our feet, 
and a light unto our paths; to ſhow us what courſe 
of action we ought to purſue, and what errors we ſhould 
avoid; And as the law in our hearts was inſeribed there 
by the hand of our CREATOR; ſo, in order to make it 
ſtill more evidently appear that he expects and requires 
our obedience to this law, he has enforced it by natural 
ſanctions, by internal rewards or puniſhments which 
are naturally conſequent on the obſervance or violation 
of it; For he has ſo framed and conſtituted the human 
mind, that whenever we reflect upon our moral beha- 
viour, ſuch reflection is neceſſarily accompanied with a 
pleaſing or a painful conſciouſnefs. He has annexed an 
inſeparable ſenſe of ſecurity. and good deſert to good 
actions, and of ill deſert and danger to bad ones. An 
odious perception of guilt, ſelf-reproach, and ſecret ap- 
prehenſions of the divine pleaſure, are the internal con- 
ſequences of ſin; and ſerenity, gladneſs of heart, ſelf- 
enjoyment, and a confidence in the divine favour, are 
the ſure attendants on virtue, and are thus the natural 
ſanctions of the law of our nature clear indications 
of the divine approbation of virtue, and difapprobation 
of vice; and amount to a declaration, that it is the will 
of the Au r Hok of our being, that we! ſhould purſue 
the former, and avoid the latter. The book of nature, 
then,—that book which lies open to all the world, is pub- 
liſhed in all nations, written in all languages, intelligible 
to all people ;—that is our firſt irevelation, and _ the 

| volume 
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volume of that book we may plainly read the will of 

ob. | 

But, 2dly, Though this book of nature, this volume 
of the law of reaſon, in many nations, and for many 
ages, ſupplied the place of other laws; yet Gop did not 
leave all mankind to the ſuggeſtions of nature or reafon 
alone, but, from the beginning, communicated occaſt- 
onal revelations to ſome ſelect perſons in the firſt a 
of the world, when reaſon may be ſuppoſed to have 
been leſs cultivated and improved, and conſequently to 
have ſtood in greater need of revealed inſtructions. He 
gave afterwards a law to the people of Iſrael, and out 
of heaven made them to hear his voice, that he might 
inſtruct them. This law was not indeed, like the law of 
reaſon, univerſal and obligatory to all mankind , but 
was in its nature and deſign a municipal law and con- 
ſtitution, for the governing of one particular nation and 
people, who were, by civil and religious inſtitutions, 
ſeparated from all people upon the face of the earth, 
and in a great meaſure excluded from the commerce and 
converſation of other nations. Part of their law was 
adapted to their genius and prejudices; and particular- 
ly to their inclinations for a pompous, exterior worſhip, 
Gop afterwards ſent a ſucceſſion of inſpired prophets, 
to reprove and correct the degeneracy of his people, 
to preſerve the purity of religion, and eſpecially to teach 


and inculcate the ſuperior excellence and importance 


of moral virtue, then ſupplanted by external obſer- 
vances. 

The intention of our all-gracious CREATOR in 
thus revealing. himſelf at ſundry times to his creatures, 
was, doubtleſs, that they might know and obey him, and 
be made happy by ſuch knowledge and obedience. And 
ſtill further to effectuate this merciful intention, he ſent 
the Say1our of the world, with the laſt, the moſt au- 
thoritative and perfect revelation of his will; not to one 
nation or people only, like the Moſaic lau. but to 
all peoples, nations, and languages, Gop had indeed 
given his ſtatutes: and ordinanees unto Iſrael ; but he had 
not dealt ſo with any other nation, nor had. the Hea- 

Vor. II. B bby: then 
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then knowledge of his revealed will. But our Saviour 
CHR1sT came, not only to fulfil the Jewiſh law, but al- 
ſo to be a light to lighten the Gentiles. 

The law of nature, which was originally, indeed, in- 
ſcribed upon the heart of man, but was become much 


- corrupted and defaced, and almoſt obliterated, by er- 


ror and ſuperſtition, our bleſſed SaviovuR, by his ad- 
vent into the world, republiſhed, reſtored in its genuine 
purity, confirmed with new authority, illuſtrated with 
new light, and enforced with new ſanctions. He taught 
the pureſt morality in all its juſt extent; gave us a com- 
plete and perfect law and rule of life; fixed our duty, 
and made it more plain and certain than either the lau- 
of nature or the Jewiſh inſtitution had done before. His 
whole ſyſtem was committed to writing, in a language 
at that time the moſt univerſally underſtood of any in 
the world; by which means this ſacred treaſure of wiſ- 
dom has been tranſmitted to us,—and mankind are 
thereby continually informed, reminded, and exhorted 
to the practice of their duty. UKs 

From what has been offered we may obſerve, firſt, 
the extenſive goodneſs and affection of the ſupreme Bx- 
ING to us his creatures, in the various proviſions he 
has made to lead us to the knowledge and practice of 
duty, and to the enjoyment of that felicity which re- 
ſalts from it. Every part, indeed, of the divine conduct 
towards mankind, bears the moſt evident ſignatures of 
his attention to their happineſs. Theſe are viſible in the 
whole conſtitution of Nature, and in all the diſpnſa- 
tions of Providence, even thoſe which regard only our 
temporal convenience and exterior condition ; but the 
moſt valuable expreſſions of his goodneſs are thoſe which 
relate to the future, eternal intereſts of our Souls. Such 
is that moral faculty which he has formed within *us,— 
that candle of the Lox D which he hath lighted up in 
every human :nind, to ſhow us the paths of virtue and 
happineſs, and ſuch alſo is that additional greater light 
afforded by Revelation. | Ig 

Thele are clear indications of his paternal regard and 


affection to men, his creatures and children; and muſt 


wipe 
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wipe off that injurious imputation which ſome would fix 
1 him, who think, that he predeſtinated a great part 
of mankind to inevitable miſery ; and therefore exclud- 
ed them from all light of information, and ſhut them 
up in a ſtate of unavoidable darkneſs and ignorance. 
Highly injurious is this opinion to the honour of aim 
whoſe mercies are over all his works, who would have 
all men to be ſaved, and whoſe eſpecial care it doubt- 
leſs is to conduct the moral and intellectual part of his 
creation to that ſtate of perfection and felicity for which 
he deſigned and framed them. He is the Saviour of all 
men, even of thoſe to whom he has not communicated 
his inſpired inſtructions; as he has lighted up ſo much 
knowledge in their minds, and given them ſo many na- 
tural notices of their duty, as, if properly attended to, 
would lead them to the end of religion; and did in fact 
enable ſome of the Heathen world to make a conſider- 
able progreſs in moral goodneſs, which Gop will un- 
doubtedly acknowledge with ſuitable diſtinctions of 

tory. | 5 

Lattly, If Gop has aſſiſted Chriſtians particularly with 
ſuch various means of religious inſtruction, and has re- 
vealed to us the knowledge of his will, both by the 
light of nature and of the goſpel; it highly concerns 
us ſeriouſly-to reflect upon our obligations to conform 
to his will, and to live up to that knowledge of it which 
he has vouchſafed to communicate io us. 

Gop has entirely deprived our ſins of the plea of ig- 
norance; for under the light of Revelation, added to 
that of Nature, | ignorance cannot but be voluntary, 
ard muſt itſelf be a crime which can admit of no exte- 
nuation, Let us conſider, that all the advantages and 
opportunities of inſtruction we enjoy, are talents intruſt- 


ed to our care, ſor the uſe and application of which we 


ſtand accountable : that Chriſtians ought to go beyond 
the reſt of the world, in piety and virtue, in proporti- 
on to thoſe advantages : that every degree of knowledge 
we poſſeſs will be an aggravation of the ſins committed 
againſt it, and will add to the meaſure of our puniſhment, 
and to the number of our ſtripes; that if the Heathen 

B b b 2 world, 
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world, who had no other knowledge of the divine will 
than what they could collect from the viſible works of 
the Creator, and from the light of unaſſiſted Reaſon, 
were left without excuſe for not obeying the direction 
of that light ; and if he alſo who deſpiſed the law of Moſes 
died without mercy,—how ſhall we eſcape, if we ne- 
glect fo much greater means of ſalvation ? For unto 
- whomſoever much is given, of him much will be re- 
quired, Better it had been for us not to have known the 
way of righteouſneſs, than, after we have known 
it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered to us. 

hat car excuſe or extenuate the guilt of the Chriſtian 
offender, who fins againſt light and conviction with a 
clear view of the rule of his duty, and with a deliberate 
con tempt and determined neglect of it? What evaſions 
can he ad to acquit him to the world, to Himſelf, or, 
what is'of infinitely higher concern, to the Supreme 
Jo po of all the earth? Ks 

Let us, then, be careful to profit by the advantages 
we enjoy, and not pervert the mercies of the goſpel into 
an occaſion of adding to our condemnation ; let not the 
very means of ſalvation become the ſaddeſt aggravation 
of our ruin; let us henceforth walk as children of light; 
and let thoſe beams of divine knowledge which illuminate 
our minds, convey their ſalutary influence into our 
hearts, and appear conſpicuous in all the virtues of a 
good life. Happy are we that know theſe things ; much 
happier ſtill, if we are careful to do them. Then may 
we look forward with humble confidence to the laſt aw- 
ful tribunal, in expectation of the mercy of our Jupce, 
—and piouſly hope, that he who has in this world grant- 
ed us the knowledge of his truth, will in the world to 
come give us life everlaſting. . 


SERMON 


SER MON XXIV. 
General inſtances of God's goodneſs to 
Mea. 


Past. cvii. 31. 


O that men would therefore praiſe the Lord for his good- 
neſs, and declare the wonders that he doth for the chil- 


dren of men. 


ELIGION, both natural and revealed, is founded 
. 1pod this principle, That Gop, the Creator of all 
things, is a Being infinitely good and benevolent. On 
this principle, as on a firm foundation, reſt all our bet- 
ter hopes. And as this is of all truths the moſt impor - 
tant, (6 to this the whole creation bears ample teſtimo- 
ny. For as the DRI Vis ſupreme, independent, ſel 
ſufficient, incapable of having any private end to ſerve, 
Lit is wholly inconceivable, what befides his goodneſs, 
or diſpoſition to communicate happineſs, could at firſt 
induce him to confer exiſtence on his creatures, or what 
afterwards can engage him to the exertion of his power 
in preſerving and governing them. The happineſs of 
his creatures was queſtionleſs the object he had in view 
| When he gave birth to the creation. It was for this the 
world was produced, and for this it is continued and go- 
verned. This is the end, the ſole end conceivable by 
us, of the creation and providence. | 
As the goodneſs of the DerTy muſt ever be a plea- 
ſing object of contemplation, and nothing can be a bet- 
ter ground of conſolation and joy to his creatures, —l 
ſhall in this diſcourſe ſelect and point oat ſome evident 
and general inſtances of his goodnefs ; ſome of the won- 
ders that he doth for the children of men. | 
I. The goodneſs of the Supreme Bxix d is apparent 
11 the regular and liberal proviſion he makes for the 
ſuſtenance and ſupport of the numerous ' tribes of his 
creatur:s, and in the annual diſtributions of his bounty 
to 
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to them. What almoſt infinite - multitudes of various 
beings are his dependants, and ſubſiſt by the alms of his 
mercy | How extenſive and aſtoniſhing is that provi- 
dence which in one view comprehends the whole world, 
and the ſupport of every creaturein it, and produces 
ſtores adequate to ſuch an immenſe and continual 
conſumption ! The eyes of all wait upon God; he open- 
ein his hand, and filleth all tiungs living with plenteouſne/s. 
The human ſpecies ſeem. to be indeed eſpecial. ob- 
Jes of his providential care. He is kind to us above 
our deſerts, and beyond our hopes. All our various, 
ſtill returning wants are ſupplied by his bounteous hand. 
Which way ſocver we turn our eyes; we find ourſelves 
encompaſſed with the mercies of Gop, and they ſur- 
round us on every ſide. How amazing is his attention 
to the children of men, in giving us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
neſs. For us he viſiteth the earth, and bleſſeth it. He wa- 
tereth her furrows, ſendeth rain into the little valleys there- 
of, bleſſeth the increaſe of it, and crowneth the year with his 
goodneſs. / ina | 
When our bleſſed Saviour, with a few loaves, com 
paſſionately fed a numerons multitude; aſtoniſhed at the 
miracle, they juſtly ſuppoſed him to be ſome great Per- 
ſonage inveſted with power from Heaven. But how 
much more aftoniſhing is that kind exertion of divine 
goodneſs, which, by an annual miracle, if we may ſo 
call it, multiplies the fruits of the ground, and gives 
food to all the nations of the earth, who ſubſiſt upon 
the regular returns of this bounty, and are fed with bread 
from heaven? It is only the regularity of this appearance, 
and its periodical return at ſtated ſeaſons, that makes it 
ceaſe to be miraculous ; but it is in its nature as wonder- 
ful and aſtoniſhing, as that a few loaves, ſhould in our 
SAaviouR's hand grow, and be multiplied to the ſuſte- 
nance of a great multitude.. We are apt, indeed, to look 
upon the produce of the earth as our own, and to con- 
ſider it as the debt of Nature, rather than the bounty 
of Providence; whereas we ought to regard it as the 
alms of our CReAToR, which he diſtributes to us his 
creatuyes, 
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creatures, who depend on the regular ſupplies, the 
annual donations, of his charity, for our food and ſub- 
ſiſtence. 8 | 

II. But our merciful Gop not only liberally provides 
for our ſuſtenance, and ſupplies our wants, but his kind 
providence alſo protects and watches over us with a pa- 
ternal affection; regards us, though we forget him; 
is mindful of us, when we are neglectful of ourſelves 
renews his mercy to us every morning; is patient, though 
we provoke him every day. No moment of our lives is 
deftitute of his care; no accident can find us unguarded 
by his watchful eye. His powerful, though unſeen arm, 
defends us, as with a ſhield, from many known, many 
unknown evils. Seldom a day paſſes, at the cloſe of 
which we have not reaſon to thank Gop for it. From 
the moment of our birth to the preſent hour, he. has 
ſupported and bleſſed us with a thouſand mercies. When 
we conſider our preſervation amidſt all the hazards and 
| dangers, the inward diſeaſes, the outward violences, 
our fra'l nature is liable to; when we reflect upon all 
the various evils we have eſcaped, the ſucceſſes we have 
obtained, and the bleſſings we have enjoyed ;—muſt we 
not feel a grateful ſenle of the divine favour and pro- 
tection ? Many favourable paſſages of his providence, 
many inſtances of his more immediate hand, relieving 
our wants, aiding our infirmities, ſupporting us under 
troubles, extricating us from difficulties, or protecting 
us from dangers, we muſt indeed be inattentive if we 
have not obſerved, and ungrateful if we forget. 

And what can we give unto the Lox p, or what does 
he require, for all the benefits that he hath done unto 
us? No difficult, oppreſſive, or ſevere ſervices; nothing 
but the obſervance of ſuch duties as their natural excel 
lence, amiableneſs, and utility, muſt, antecedently to 
any divine injunction, have recommended to our atten- 
tion and eſteem.—Which leads, ; 

III. To another inſtance of the divine goodneſs, viz. 
his adapting his laws to our nature, and requiring on- 
ly thoſe ſervices which are the proper inſtruments and 
means of our happineſs, are, ſubſervient and eſſential 

fo 
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to the ſecurity and well-being of individuals, and to the 
public intereft and tranquillity of the world : A conduct 
this, worthy of the FATHERR of mankind, and clearly 
expreſſive of his paternal affection to us. Gop has an ab- 
ſolute, unlimited, dominion over his creatures; and if 
he had bid us do ſome great thing, we muſt have done 
it. He might, if he had ſo pleaſed, have impoſed hea- 
vy burdens ; might have required, under the fevereft 
penalties, the obſervance of injunttions to which our 
nature was molt averſe, and where we muſt have obeyed 
with reluCtance, 1 | 

But the merciful AuTH#or of our being has not 
dealt thus ſeverely with us. In the duties he has enjoin- 
ed, he has not ſo much exerciſed his ſovereignty, as he 
has expreſſed his goodneſs ; in requiring obedience to 
them, he is conferring a favour. They come recom- 
mended to us by their own eſſential, intrinſic worth. 
Approved by the natural ſentiments of the heart, they 
muſt, independently of any divine authority or ſanction, 
always have commanded our regard. How much hap- 
pineſs did the AuTHoR of our nature intend us, when 
he gave us theſe laws, the laws of kindnefs,—meant to 
eſtabliſh peace upon earth; to ſubdue all thoſe irregular, 
unruly paſſions, which are the ſources of private differ- 
ences, or public diſcord; and to introduce into the world 
an inferior, temporary heaven,—a ſtate of univerſal har- 
mony, benevolence, and happineſs ? Such 1s the ſpirit 
and genius of the divine laws; evident indications of the 
benevolenceof their AuTHoR, and of his kind attention 
to the happineſs of his creatures. | 

IV. But the goodneſs of Gop was moſt eminently diſ- 
played in the miſſion of his Son into the world for us, 
and our ſalvation, The temporal bleſſings with which 
his providence ſupplies our wants in this life, and the 
laws with which he has favoured us for the direction of 
our conduct, are indeed clear expreſſions of his loving 
kindneſs, and demand every acknowledgment that gra- 
titude can offer. But yet the condition of our preſent 
being is of ſmall moment, in compariſon of that im- 
mortal ſtate which is to ſucceed it: and little it an 
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avail us to be ſupplied by his bounty with the convenien- 

cies and comforts of this world, and to be inſtructed by 
his laws how to obtain all the felicity of the next, if every 
violation of thoſe laws were to forfeit that felicity, and 

bring down upon us the inflictions of his juſtice ; if our 
ſins were to purſue us for ever, and no method of atone- 
ment were appointed to propitiate the DEI u, and ex- 
piate our offences. A 

For ever adored, then, be that infinite goodneſs, 

which - inclined him to look with an eye of pity u 
our offences; to plan a method by which juſtice 
arid mercy might meet together; and to accept the 
ſufferings of a Redeemer, as a propitiatory oblation, an 
expiatory ſacrifice, for the ſins of his creatures. Bleſ- 
ſed, then, be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
who, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the death of Chrift, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, reſerved in heaven for us. — Which leads me, 
V. To conſider the laſt moſt glorious diſplay of the 
divine / goodneſs, . viz. 'that heavenly inheritance, that 
never-ceaſing felicity, promifed in the Goſpel to thoſe 
who obey its laws. | | 

And here we may obſerve, that though the happineſs 
of his creatures is the end which the CREATOR and 
SovERE1iGN of the world has in view in his providence 
and government ; yet he purſues this end by ſuch me- 
thods only as his moral perfections require, Divine 

oodneſs is a diſpoſition, not to make all his creatures 
indiſcriminately happy in any poſſible way; but to make 
the juſt, the good, the merciful, and upright, happy. 
And to thoſe he has promiſed ſuch good things as paſs 
man's underſtanding. We have no powers, no faculties, 
able to reach that fublimity of happineſs which the 
- righteous ſhall enjoy in. another world, 

But though the ſpecific nature or the particulars of 
that felicity which the divine goodneſs hath prepared for 
us, are not, cannot, be revealed; yet thus much we 
know, that as far as the heavens are high above the 
earth, ſo far will the future manſions of bliſs tranſcend 
the moſt exquiſite enjoyments here below. For in hea- 
ven there will be fulneſs of joy; it will be complete 
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and perfect, ſuited to the ſpiritual nature of the ſoul, and 
more than equal to its moſt enlarged deſires ; not like 
earthly pleaſures, promiſing in expectation, and fallaci- 
ous in poſſeſſion ; not embittered with any painful mix- 
ture; not interrupted by diſquieting ſuſpicions, nor 
ſucceeded by uneaſy terrors ; but abounding with joys 
_ unſpeakable and full of glory; a glory, in compariſon 
of. which the brighteſt ſcenes of worldly pleaſures are 
but ſhadows and illuſions. As the ſouls of juſt men are 
there made perfect, ſo their pleaſures are there pure and 
unmingled ;—worthy of unbounded goodneſs to beſtow, 
and fit for immortal ſpirits to receive. 

And further: As the joys of heaven are full, complete, 
and ſatisfactory, ſo alſo are they permanent and perpe- 
tual,. - ſubject to no abatement, interruption, or decay; 
not only large beyond our utmoſt wiſhes, but laſting as 
our immortal ſouls. Heaven and earth may paſs away; 
the elements may melt with fervent heat; the earth, 
and the works that are therein, may be burnt up: — 
but our happineſs ſhall continue firm and ſtable, as in- 
variable in its nature as exquiſite in its glory; will ne- 
ver, never come to an end, nor ever approach nearer 
to it; but after the longeſt duration we can conceive,— 
after all the millions of years or ages that the power of 
numbers can add-together,—will- be but commencing, 
and as far as ever from a period, | 
Hou eſtimable, how infinitely eſtimable, then, is this 
gift of exiſtence, which is never to be reſumed ! How 
ſupremely adorable the goodneſs which confers it! What 
returns can we make for all the various expreſſions of 
the divine favour ? With what ſincerity of heart, what 
impreſſions of piety, what fervour of devotion, ſhould 
our ſouls bleſs the LoR D, and all that is within us praiſe 
his holy name ! With what ardour of affeCtion ought we 
to love HIM, who hath ſo loved us! Let us, with the 
deepeſt reverence of ſoul, look up to the merciful Au- 
- THOR of our being, and implore him to add one more to 
all his other bleſſings ; to give us an heart duly ſenſible 
of them, —itſelf the greateſt we can poſſeſs. | 
Let us often reflect, what grateful acknowledgments 
are due, what an immenſe debt we owe, and muſt for 
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ever owe, to H1M whoſe mercies give us all we have, 
and will hereafter exceed all we can deſire; and be it 
remembered, that the beſt method of diſcharging this 
debt, is by a regular obedience to his laws, and a con- 
ſtant attention to form our manners by the example 
of his goodneſs. Has the FaTyer of the Univerſe, 
the PAR RN of Good, ſupplied us with whatever is ne- 
ceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, convenient for uſe, or plea. 
ſant for enjoyment ? is his goodneſs unlimited, and his 
hand ever open to fill all things living with plenteouſ- 
neſs ?—let us, within our limited ſphere, do good to all, 
and diffuſe mercy over all our works; let us be merci- 
ful as Ax is merciful, and render ourſelves the agents of 
his providence, by diſtributing his alms, and conveying 
his bounty, to the indigent and needy. 

Has the Sovere1GN of the world given us laws to 
be a lamp unto out feet, and a light unto our paths, to 
guide our ſteps in the way of peace, and to conduct us 
to manſions of future felicity ? let us expreſs ſome little 
ſimilitude of the divine conduct, by our admonitions 
and inſtructions ; by our endeavours to inform the igno- 
rant, to reclaim the vitious, and direct the weak, Is the 
Supreme BRING merciful and gracious; and does he 
forgive iniquity, and —— and ſin? let us have 
compaſſion on our fellow-ſervants, as our Lox D hath 
pity upon us; let us forgive others their offences, as Gop, 
for CyR1s T's ſake, hath forgiven ours; and let us, in a 
word, by a pious imitation of the divine goodneſs during 
our abode on earth, endeavour to obtain an admiſſion to 
that glorious diſplay, thoſe inconceivable manifeſtations 
of it, which he hath reſerved for our reward in heaven. 
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SERMON XXV. 
Men Sojourners upon Earth. 
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Preached on Ne- year's day. 
| Hes. xiii, 14. 
Here ue have uo continuing city, but we ſeek one to come. 


"Is HE text is a ſhort but ſtriking deſcription of the 
ſtare. and condition of human life : intimating 
that Nature has not aſſigned us this world for a perma- 
nent habitation; that we come not here to ſtay and 
make our abode; that we are only travellers in our 
way to eternity, every day ſetting out on our journey, 
haſtening forwards as faſt as time can carry us; and 
that life's ſhort pilgrimage muſt be quickly at an end. So 
ſenſibly felt, and fo univerſally acknowledged, isindeed 
this inevitable lot of human nature, that it ' ſhould ſeem 
unneceſſary to be reminded of it; it ſhould ſeem, 
that the reflection cannot eſcape us, if we reflect at all. 
But the misfortune is, while we all own this in general, 
each neglects to bring home to himſelf the unwelcome 
truth ; we ſeem to diſmiſs it from our thoughts, when- 
ever It intrudes, and live as if we knew it not. 

From the words of the text, therefore, I ſhall take 
occaſion, 1, To remind us of the ſhort and tranſitory 
condition of human life; and, 2dly, Shall from thence 
deduce ſome inferences and reflections. he 8 

I. No ſooner are we capable of looking round us, and 
conſidering the frame of our nature and the condition 
of our being, than we may obſerve, that, derived from 
duſt, we naturally haſten to duſt again : that none can 
claim the privilege of an exemption from the common 
_ neceſlity : that man cometh up, and is cut down, like 
a flower : that the human, like the vegetable race, have 
their periods of growth and declenſion ; and are either 
cut down by the hand of violence, or ſoon fade -_ 
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drop of themſelves. Strangers and ſojourners here, as 
were all our fathers, we ſoon. paſs away, and are gone. 

Nature, in her moſt common appearances, is ever re- 
minding us of the tranſtence of our ſtate, in the ſuc- 
ceſfion of day. and night, and the rotation of the ſea- 


ſons; is always admoniſhing us of the lapſe of time, 1 


the decay of life. The day no ſooner dawns, than it be- 


gins to decline, and expires in darkneſs. We, in like 
manner, as ſoon as we are born, begin to draw to an 


end. The various ſeaſons of the year haſten to com- 
plete their ſhort periods. Human life has alſo its dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, which quickly finiſh their appointed 


courſe. A little time ſoon paſſeth away in the ſpring and 


verdure ot infancy; a little more, and the bloom of 


ſtrength and. vigor of our riper years; and if we live 
ſtill longer, to the winter of our age, a little time then 
lays our infirmities in the duſt, And thus days and 


years glide on in quick and conſtant ſucceſſion : we are 
borne along the ſilent but rapid ſtream of time; and 
are ſoon conveyed down to that boundleſs ocean from 


whence none ever return. | 
The Scripture, in a great variety of alluſions, repre- 
ſents the ſhortneſs of human life, and compares it to a 
wind that paſſeth away, and cometh not again ; to a 
tale that is told and forgotten; to a vapour that appear- 
eth for a little time, and vaniſheth away. It admoniſhes 
us that our days are ſwifter than a poſt ; that they paſs 


away as the ſwift ſhips, and as the eagle that haſteth to 


the prey; that man cometh forth like a flower, and is 
cut down ; that he flieth alſo as a ſhadow, and continu- 
eth not. | | 2 | 

II. I proceed to deduce ſome Reflections and Inferen- 
ces from the ſhort duration and tranſitory condition of 
human life. Melancholy, indeed, would' be the reflec- 
tion, that we paſs away as a ſhadow, and fade as the 
flowers of the field, and that life muſt ſo quickly come 


to an end, if this life were the whole of our exiſtence, 


and we had no proſpect and no hope e it. But ſet- 
ting aſide other conſiderations, the ſhort term of our 
9" © 05 exiſtence 


youth fades, and is loſt; a little more withers the 
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exiſtence here may give us grounds to hope, that it will 
be renewed and prolonged hereafter. For can we think, 
that man was not deſigned by his MAKER toattain that 
perfection in wiſdom, and virtue, and happineſs, - of 
which his nature is ſuſceptive? Can we imagine, that he 
is only to enter into the paths of knowledge; and when 
he has made ſome ſhort progreſs, and is better able to 
proceed, that he is to —_ no farther ? or, when he 
has begun to adorn his ſoul with wiſdom, and ennoble 
it with virtue, and is moſt fit to live, that he is to live 
no more? Can we believe, that we were introduced in- 
to this theatre of nature, only to go out again ? or that 
at moſt we are juſt to appear, and act a ſhort part upon 
this ſtage, and ſhow what farther improvements we are 
capable of ;—and then, however well our character has 
been ſuſtained, to be diſmiſſed, and ſeen no more? 
Can this be the end of our being, this all the buſineſs of 
life? and is the curtain then to drop, and the ſcene to 
cloſe for ever? Can we think that we were thus formed, 
like ſome inſets, to be the creatures only, as it were, 
of a day; to flutter about a while, in the ſhort ſunſhine 
of life, and then to be extin& for ever ? 
Creatures inferior to the human ſpecies attain here, 
in their preſent ſtate, all the perfection their ca- 
Pacities can admit: their faculties ſhoot up to their 
full growth; and were they to live for ever, would 
for ever continue to be what they are. Whereas 
very different is the frame of the human mind: it is 
formed for a perpetual growth in wiſdom, for an ever- 
laſting progreſs towards ſupreme perfection. But in 
this life, the wiſeſt of men fall far ſhort of thoſe im- 
provements, and that perfection, for which Nature de- 
ſigned them: in underſtanding they are ſtill children, 
Mill in a ſtate of infancy, in compariſon of that intellec- 
tual maturity to which they might arrive hereafter. Has 
the Au rHOR of nature, who can do nothing in vain, 
ſormed us with ſuch extenſive capacities, for ſo inconſi- 
derable purpoſes ? May we not rather be aſſured from 
that wiſdom which ſhines conſpicuous in all his works, 
that man, when he dies, does not ceaſe to * 
| death 
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death tranſlates us to another ſtate; that this world is 
only a nurſery for the next; that we here receive the firſt 
rudiments only of our being, to be afterwards tranſplant- 
ed into ſome happier climate, where we ſhall grow up 
to the utmoſt perfection of our nature, and flouriſh in 
immortal vigour to endleſs age? e 

2dly, Meditation on our ſhort and uncertain ſtate in 
this world may wean us from an overfondneſs for any 
thing in it. This world is not our home; we have here 
no continuing city ; we are only travellers in our pil- 
grimage through the world, and ſhould not ſuffer our 
affections to be too much engaged by the conveniencies 
or pleaſures we may occaſionally meet with, as we can- 
not ſtay to enjoy them long; __ are not our own, and 
Vwe muſt ſhortly take our leave of them. Whatever en- 
tertainment or accommodations, then, we may meet 
with in the ſeveral ſtages on our road to eternity; we 
ought to regard them with the indifference of a gueſt that 
tarries but a day. : | 
Di.ue reflection on the narrow limits of human life, 
may balance all the ſeducements we meet with in it. 
When we conſider how ſoon life will come to an end; 
its pleaſures, profits, poſſeſſions, all that the world calls 
happineſs, muſt loſe much of their reputed value, and — 
ſink in our eſtimation. For why ſhould we ſet our whole 3 
affections on objects which we muſt one day, may to- 
day, be obliged to relinquiſh and forſake? Why labour, 
and wear out life, in the anxious, but fruitleſs, purſuit of 
what we muſt quit almoſt as ſoon as acquired? Why 
all this extreme attention to add- field to field, and 
houſe to houſe, as if life and its enjoyments were never 
to have an end; ſince we are here only ſtrangers and ſo- 


Journers, and muſt ſoon remove our habitation, and then 
whoſe ſhall all theſe things be? | 


We ſurely forget how ſhort and fleeting life is, when 
; we expend it wholly on temporary objects. Do we em- 
£ ploy all our cares in accumulating and laying up much 
» goods for many years? conſider for how ſhort a term 
" we are to poſſeſs them. Conſider that we are on the road 
„ to another world, travelling with ſpeed to our eternal 
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home, 
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home, whither riches will not follow, and where t 
can not profit us, unleſs we are now careful to remit 
them thither in acts of goodneſs, beheficence, and 
mercy. Let the ambitious man, who is impatient to ob- 
tain ſome high ſtation of dignity and honour, let him 
viſit (in imagination at leaſt) the awful manſions of the 
ead; and let him reflect that ſoon he alſo muſt be added 
to the number, muſt be ſummoned to pay the ſame debt 
of nature, . be blended with the ſame common earth, his 
honours, like theirs, laid in the duſt, and a narrow 
grave be one day all that the moſt, ſucceſsful ambition 
can poſſeſs. Is pleaſure. our object? we are departing 
and flying from it, as faſt as the wings of time can bear 
us, even at the very inſtant we mean to purſue it. | 
In a word, the ſhort and precarious tenure, we have of 
the riches, honours, or pleaſures of life, is a conſidera- 
tion which, properly attended to, would naturally mo- 
derate our affection to them. Were we to reflect, how 
ſoon we muſt, and how ſuddenly we may, bid adieu to 
the world, we ſhould ſet no high price upon it. We 
ſhould rather endeavour to diſengage. ourſelves, and be- 
come indifferent to its enjoy menis, that we may without 
embarraſſment or diſcompoſure, take a final leave, (for 
a final leave we muſt take) ; and in the mean time may 
employ our temporal life in the great purpoſe of inſur- 
ing that which is eternal. And would we but attend to 
the information that Religion gives us concerning the fe- 
licity of that eternal ſtate, we ſhould ſet no value on 
any thing here below, but as it might ſerve to accommo- 
date us in our paſſage to a better country; we would 
no longer ſuffer our minds, like our bodies, to be con- 
fined to the earth: nothing would detain our affections 
here; they would riſe above all temporal objects, and 
aſcend, as we hope our ſouls will do, from earth to hea- 
ven, from time to eternity. 9. 5 
3a, The confideration of the ſhortneſs of life may 
aſſiſt in ſupporting us under its afflictions. As we are 
here but pilgrims and ſtrangers, we may expect to meet 
with the uſual inconveniences and diſaſters of travel r 
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and that evil may ſometimes befall us in the way. But 
under ſuch circumſtances, we may always find conſola- 
tion in reflecting, that our pilgrimage here cannot be of 
long continuance : that whatever difficulties we may en- 
counter, whatever labours we ſuſtain ; however rigour- 
ous the ſeaſons may be, or to whatever ſtorms we are 
expoſed ;—yet that the vale of life is but ſhort, that be- 
yond it there lies a region of perpetual ſerenity, never 
clouded with evil, where no ſtorms invade, no tempeſts 
ever approach, We may always ſupport ourſelves un- 
der ſufferings, as we can always ſee a period of them, 


and have*a proſpect of thoſe manſions of peace whither 
afffictions cannot purſue us, and where it will be indif- 
ferent to us what our condition has been here.. 3 


If, indeed, we had been born never to die, —if we 
had been doomed to live for ever in this world, infinite 


' weight would have been added to our afflictions, as they 


might thereby have become irremediable and eternal. 
But happily for us, life will come to an end, and all our 
ſufferings will end with it, And no troubles need 


much to afflict us, if we conſider heaven as our home, 
and this life only as a paſſage to a better, where our 
light afflictions will be overpaid with an unfading crown 


of glory. All the difficultiesaand labours we now ſuſ- 
tain, will in a ſhort time be forgotten, and be as if they 
had never been. And of what mighty conſequence is 
it if we ſuffer here, provided we eſcape the ſufferings 
hereafter ? or, if we are denied our good things in this 
world, if we receive them with eternal intereſt in the 
next? | 

Laſtly, If the time of our ſojourning in this world be 
but ſhort and momentary, in compariſon of the next, 
let the great and habitual object of our attention be that 


ſtate, which may ſoon begin, but can never end. If 


* we have here no continuing city, let us ſeek one to 
come.” Let us remember, that we are here travellers 
only; temporary, not fixed inhabitants: that our fe- 
cond better reſidence, is beyond the grave; that there is 
the country of our reſt and happineſs, our home, and the 
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efid of our being: that to that better country we are 
haſtening apace, and that every revolving year brings us 
nearer to if, | ; | 
At this ſeaſon it muſt naturally occur, that as one 
year more of life is now elapſed, and we have conſe- 
quently a year leſs fo live, we are a ſtep nearer to eter- 
nity, and ought therefore to be more vigilant in our pre- 
paration for it. May we all attend to this obvious, but 
important, yet neglected conſideration ; may the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon be to all of us the commencement of a new 
and better obedience; may we all reſolve, ſo to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wiſdom, 
that wiſdom which cometh from above, and teaches 
us to fix our affections there; may each ſucceeding year 
(if Heaveri vouchſafes us a ſucceſſion of years) find us 


.  . Proceeding in goodneſs, as we advance in age,—going 


on ſtill towards perfection, as we draw nearer to the pe- 
riod of life ; may our religious progreſs keep pace with 
the fleeting years; may we ſeize them as they approach, 
and engage them in the ſervice of wiſdom and virtue |— 
So may we hope, when we bring our years to an end; 
when Nature ſummons us to depart hence; when we have 
finiſhed our pilgrimage through this vale of life, and 
muſt no longer be permitted to ſojourn here below ;— 
ſo may we hope, that we may be deemed worthy of the 
rewards of virtue ; worthy to be admitted into everlaſt- 
ing habitations, to the. bleſſed manſions of immortality, 
toa continuing city, the city of the living Gop, where 
we ſhall for ever dwell. | 
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SERMON 


SE R M O N N 
Againſt Evil-ſpeaking. 


Jam. iv. 11. 
Speak not evil one of another. 


Þ isin many inſtances obſervable, that what is of the 
greateſt utility to mankind, may, by miſapplication, 
be productive of the moſt pernicious effects; and that 
the beſt things, by abuſe and corruption, may become 
the worſt. An obvious confirmation of this is the abuſe 
of that faculty, the intention of which we pervert when 
we ſpeak. evil one of another. The faculty of language 

is a diſtinguiſhing mark of our MAK ERRꝰs ſuperior re- 
gard to mankind : and his deſign in conferring it was, 
doubtleſs to elevate us above the herds of the field; to 
promote all the purpoſes of ſocial life; to enable us to 
inform each other of the otherwiſe illegible characters 
of the heart; to conſult together for mutual or general 
benefit; and to unite mankind in cloſe ſociety by the ties 
of converſe and friendſhip. 

But too often we ſee this power, given for the nobleſt 
and beſt, perverted to the worſt of purpoſes, and em- 
ployed to diſturb, diſorder, and embroil mankind, in- 
ſtead of wagering them what Nature and Religion in- 
tended, mutual helps and comforts. Among the vari- 
_ ous perverſions of this power, there are few in their na- 
ture ſo infamous, none perhaps in practice ſo univerſal, 
as the crime of Evil-ſpeaking. For how ready a pro- 
penſion do we obſerve in mankind to aſſume a.kind of 
juriſdiction over others; to erect, as it were, private 
courts of inquiſition; to fit in judgment upon charac- 
ters; and to paſs ſentence, not as truth and reaſon, as 
charity, or equity, or juſtice, direct, but too often ace 
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cording to the evidence given by ſelf-conceit and vanity, 

envy or pride, reſentment or malice ? For theſe are the 
falſe witneſſes that riſe up againſt our neighbour, and 
prevail with us to condemn him; theſe are the paſſions 
that tincture the behaviour, and give a colour to the 
manners of mankind, too apparent to eſcape the eye of 
the ſlighteſt obſerver. 

The envious feela moſt ſenſible Pienſarel in building their 
own reputation upon the ruins of another. The vain 
and the proud never taſte a more exquiſite ſatisfaction, 
than when they add a luſtre to their own character, and 
exhibit it in the faireſt light, by throwing into ſhade the 
merits of others. The malicious and reſentful, delight 
in pulling down the higheſt characters, blackening the 
faireſt, diſtorting the moſt upright, and in milrepreſent- 

ing all. 

Bat however agreeable this vice of evil- -ſpeaking may 
appear to corrupt paſſions, it can never be reconciled to- 
the laws of Reaſon, nor to the principles of Religion, 
| both of which equally prohibit and condemn the prac- 

tice of the ſlanderer, 

I ſhall in this diſcourſe conſider, 1/, The nature and 
extent of this vice of evil ſpeaking ; ; and 2dly, Shall of- 
fer ſome conſiderations to N ſo common, but 
iniquitous a practice. | 

I. By evil-ſpeaking may be 2». 0 WE" any manner 
of expreſſion which tends to impair the reputation of an- 
other; to detra&t from the eſteem he poſſeſſes; to di- 
miniſh the current value that is put upon him, and for 
which he has been generally received; and to make him 
paſs for leſs in the public eſtimation than before. 
That it may appear when, and how far, we become 
ouilty of this crime, it may be proper to trace it in its 
ſeveral kinds and degrees, The higheſt end moſt flagi- 
nous fpecies of this crime is, when a falſe teſtimony is 
deliberately given in a court of judicature, injurious to 
the perſon, property, or character of our neighbour. 
This crime is ſo ſhameful a proſtitution of conſcience, 
E —the guilt of it is blackened by ſuch various aggrava- 
tions; as it is injurious to the common interefis of xr 

in 
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kind; a violation of the higheſt and moſt ſacred ſanc- 
tion that can be given to a teſtimony ; committed, not 
by inadvertence or ſurpriſe, but in the moſt ſolemn and 
deliberate manner, with a determined contempt of laws 
both human and divine ;—it is ſuch a complication of 
iniquity and impicty, ſo utterly ſubverſive of truth, 
Juſtice, and equity, and of the public - good and order 
and peace of ſociety, that a falſe witneſs is juſtly beheld 
with deteſtation; as a common enemy of mankind, and 
his name deſervedly branded with the deepeſt characters 
of infamy. | | 

2dly, Another degree of evil-ſpeaking is, when, with 
equal, though leſs avowed virulence, we blot the cha- 


racter, and ſtain the honour of others, in common con- 
verſation, by aſperſions which we know to be falſe and 


calumaious. Highly injurious is this practice, and admits 
of no vindication. . It rubs our neighbour of his proper- 


ty; for every one's good name is his property, to which 


he has an undoubted right till it be juſtly forfeited. It 
deprives him of a — which is, and muſt be, high- 


ly valued; for a tender concern for a good name is made 


dear to us by the original principles of our minds, and 
is a part of our nature. And what adds to the injury is, 
that it is often in a great meaſure irreparable; for the 
wounds given to a reputation are not only painful, but 
are ſeldom, and with difficulty, healed. The ſlanderer, 
then, who forgets or propagates known defamation, is 
criminal in the next degree to him who bears falſe wit- 
neſs againft his neighboud in a court of juſtice. 

- 2dly, Another more prevailing, though leſs malignant, 
ſpecies of this vice, is the ſpreading defamatory reports 
of others, without competent examination, or ſufficient 


knowledge of the truth of them. Under this head may 
be compriſed various methods and arts of defamation ; 


ſome more groſs, avowed, and direct; others more con- 
cealed, ſubtle, and refined. This ſpecies of ſlander is 
capable of various degrees of aggravation. The moſt 
guilty are they, who, with malevolent intention, circu- 
late the uncertain reports of calumny; the leaſt crimi- 


nal, though far from being innocent, is the inadvertent,  . 


. undeſigning 
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undeſigning ſlanderer, — who, without malice or reſent- 
ment or envy, for mere amuſement, feats, as it were, on 
the Fuppoled foibles of other characters, and ſerves them 

k 


up for the entertainment of his gueſts. 
But here it may be proper to obſcrye, that every cen- 
ſure of another's faults does not come under the character 
of defamation. It is allowable, e. g. to diſcloſe a per- 
ſon's faults to a friend, in the ſacredneſs of friendſhip, 
without any intention to ſtigmatiſe or injure; for this is 
only, what it is often ſaid jo be, thinking aloud :” 
—or, to the world, when it becomes neceſſary to our own 
Juſt ſelf-defence ; for we are nowhere required to love 
our neighbour better than ourſelves. It is allowable alſo 
to detect a perſon's vices, to pull off the maſk from a 
character, and ſhow its true features to the innocent 
and unſuſpeQing, who we apprehend may ſuffer by 
entertaining too favourable ſentiments, and repoſing too 
entire a confidence in him : for it is often of conſequence 
to the ſecurity of individuals, of a neighbourhood, and 
of a community, that the characters of the diſhoneſt, 
as well as of the juſt and good, ſhould be ſyfficiently 
known. We may likewiſe cenſure all open offenders. 
Such perſons ſhould meet with infamy, as public as 
their offence ; for infamy is as much a 955 puniſhment 
for eyil-doers, as praiſe is the juſt reward of them that 
do well. But, with theſe exceptions, 1t is a duty not to 
ſpeak evil one of another, and to avoid whatever has the 
malignant aſpect or appearance of flander.—Which 

brings me, | 1 
II. To offer ſome configerations in order to diſcou rage 
WF 

1½, We ſhonld be cautious and temperate in the cen- 
ſure we paſs on the conduct of others, left we ſhould 
happen to do them injuſtice: for we can only judge by 
appearences, which are often equivocal and fallacious. 
Actions may have the appearance of evil, which in them- 
ſelves were innocent, or laudable. We cannot diſcern 
the heart, or iis intentions; but yet theſe internal ſprings 
are neceſſary to be known, before we can be capable of 
fexming an accurate and equal judgment concerning the 
conduct of others. It is the intention that CP 
| . the 
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the moral nature of the action; but the innocence of 


guilt of actions may often depend on citcumſtances 


which can be known only to Gop and to Conſcierices 
The human heart is ſo impenetrable, except to IM 
that made it ; and the-moral nature of actiotis'varies (6 
much, according to the different motives which give 
them birth, — that, in all caſes, our judgments concerti- 
ing them ought tobe given with caution, and tempered 
with candour. | $4. 
zdh, Let us reflect, how illiberal, how malevolent 
is the practice of entertaining ourſelves or others, at the 
expencè of our neighbour's good name. To ſee thisin 
a true light, let us recollect, what we felt, what were 
our ſenſations, when any attempt was made upon our 
character, or any treacherous wound given to our repu- 
tation. Such, and ſo painful, we may conclude, will 
be the feelings of another in the ſame circumſtances; 


ald our conſcience will tell us, that we ought not to be 
guilty of that behaviour to others, which we would re- 


ent when offered io ourſelves. Reputation is a ſpecies 
of property always highly valued by its owner. It is 
one of the laſt things a liberal mind would ſubmit to loſe, 
and by ſome has been held in ſuperior eſtimation to 
life itſelf. It is what a wiſe and good man regards as a 
valuable polleſſion ; and, next to a good Conſcience, is 
the beſt ſupport where other treaſures are wanting. But 
if we rob or defraud him of this poſſeſſion, this treaſure, 
this pearl, which no price can purchaſe, we may do him 
an injury greater than we can either eftimate or repair. It 
may be impoſſible to make an eſtimate of the injury, as 
we cannot with certainty know what benefit he might 
have received if no diſadvantageous impreſſion had been 
given of him: andit is ſeldom in our power to make re- 


paration by any after attempts to clear up his character; 


for the vindication of an injured character never extends 
lo far or ſpreads ſo wide, is never ſo quickly propagated 


nor ſo well received, as the reproach. 


How much more humane and generovs is it, to ſtand 
up in defence of our neighbour's fame; to teſcue his 
charaQer when attacked ; and to heal it when wounded; 
to do juſtice to his merits, and to extenuate his failings; 

to 
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to produce his good qualities into light, and to throw a 
veil over his miſconduct? In ſome circumſtances, to 
mention the good, or barely to conceal the evil, we know 
of another, may be as expreſſive of benevolence, and as 
kind an act of charity, as to relieve him in his greateſt 
neceſſities. Andin this particular, whatever may be 
our ſtation of life, we all have it in our power to be 
charitable. Charity, in other inſtances, may be an ex- 
penſive, may be an inconvenient, perhaps an impracti- 
cable duty; but this alms the moſtindigent may beſtow, 
and the moſt avaricious need not grudge : a good 
word is a cheap and eaſy donation, that colts us no- 
thing. 
3ah, Let us conſider, how much pete we ſhould be 
employed, if, inſtead of being quick in diſcerning, ma- 
lignant in marking, and ſevere in reprehending, the 
faults or foibles of others, we would turn our eyes in- 
ward, and be attentive to our own. Were theſe to,be 
| placed in a diſtinct view before us, the conſciouſneſs of 
. failings would diQate to us that candour. in reſpect to 
the actions of others, which we would find ſo neceſſary 
to a favourable conſtruction of our own. Happy were 
it for mankind, it they would reflect with ſeverity on 
- their own miſconduct, and with tenderneſs on that of 
| their neighbour ; if they would conſider their own de- 
fects wit of the rigour of juſtice, thoſe of others with the 
| "Foftcntits of humanity ; if they would be leſs watchful 
*to ſpy out the leaſt mote in another's eye, whilſt they 
are inattentive to the beam in their own. A perfect 
character is nowhere to be found. The moſt accom- 
pliſhed of human beings have their failings, the beſt their 
i infiimities, the moſt prudent their indiſcretions. Let us, 
With a careful and impartial eye, look into ourſelves, 
and we ſhall there ſee enough to make us leſs forward 
to cenſure and calumniate. The ſtricteſt inquirers to 
their own, are the moſt candid interpreters of others 
conduct. He who knows and has well conſidered his own 
weakneſs, will be ſevere on none but himſelf; and ſeve- 
rity then becomes juſt and laudable, wen our own miſ⸗ | 
deeds are the ſubj=Q&s of it, I 
S Laſtly, 
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 Lafſth, Let it be obſerved, that words are not of ſo 


light a value, in a moral eftimate, as ſome may appre- 


hend. All fin iſſues from the heart ; and whether it ap- 
pears in language or action, the guilt may be the ſame. 
Whoſo bridleth not his tongue, the ſcripture informs us, 


nis religion is vain. By our words, we are told, we ſhall 


be juſtified, and by our words condemned. And this 
vice of evil-ſpeaking is always enumerated among thoſe 


| fins for, which we muſt give a ſevere account at the day 
of judgment. | 


If, then, we deſire a favourable ſentence from our hea- 
venly Jupce, let us, even in our words and converſa- 


tion, ſhow that lenity and candour to others, which we 


ſhall all ſtand in need of at that great and awful day: 
and then we may hope, our lenity to others may plead 
for compaſſion to ourſelves ; and that Gop will be as 
merciful to our failings as we have been tender to thoſe 


of our brethren, Let all bitterneſs, then, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil ſpeaking, be put away from 


you, With all malice , and be ye kind one to another, tender- 


hearted, forgiving one another, as God for Chriſt's ſake fore 
giveth you, 
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On Vitious Habits, | 


Jes. xii. 23. 


Can the Ethiopian change his ſein, or the leopard his ſpots ? 
then may ye alſo do good that are accuſtomed to do evil. 


EW perſons, perhaps, there are ſo totally devoid 

of principle, as not to believe their exiſtence in a 
future ſtate; and few ſo loſt to all ſentiments of good- 
neſs, ſo hardened againſt all impreſſions of duty, as not, 
in conſequence of that belief, to form ſome occaſional 
purpoſes of reforming their manners, and providing for 
that exiſtence. For it is not poſſible to extinguiſh in 
ourſelves the deſire of happineſs, nor is it eaſy to ſup- 
preſs our natural perceptions of. the criminality of fin, 
or our fear of the inflictions conſequent upon it. The 


' ſinner, therefore, when reproached by conſcience, ac- 


knowledges his guilt ; but yet is apt to perſiſt in his vices, 
with a view of blotting them out by future repentance 
and reformation. Secure, as he thinks, in this illuſion, 
he poſtpones to ſome diſtant indeterminate period, the 
important duty; not conſidering, that by perſeverimg in 
the path of iniquity, and going on from fin to fin, his 
retreat becomes every day more difficult and impracti- 


cable, and he loſes both the inclination, and almoſt the 


power of reforming, 

In order, then, to prevent this ſelf-deception, we may 
do well to conſider the words of the text: Can the Ethi- 
opian change his ſtin, or the leopard his ſpots? then may ye 
alſo do good who are accuſtomed to do evil. Theſe words, 


we may obſerve, are not to be ſtrictly and literally un- 


derſtood, as if it were indeed as abſolutely impoſſible for 
the ſinner to correct and reform the diſpoſition of his 
e heart, 
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heart, as for the Ethiopian to change his ſkin. This il- 
luſtration the prophet makes uſe of, only to mark the 
extreme difficulty the ſons of wickedneſs may expect to 
find, and which approaches near to a natural impoſſibi- 
lity to ſurmount, when they begin the work of reforma- 
tion at a, time when their fins have acquired ſtrength and 
— 98 and by long habits are deeply rooted in the 
mind. . RF | 

In this diſeourſe I ſhall conſider, 405 The danger 
of contracting, and the difficulty of reforming, vitious 
habits; and, zdhy, Shall obſerve, that though the taſk 
be difficult, the difficulty may be overcome by proper 
reſolution, and the ſinner may have it in his power to 
return to duty and reconcile himſelf toGop. 

I. There is in human nature ſo unhappy an inclina- 
tion and propenſity to fin, that attention and vigilance 
are always requiſite to oppoſe this inclination, and main- 
tain our integrity. Our paſſions and affections, inſtead 
of ſubmitting to the government of Reaſon, and acting 
under its directions, as was originally deſigned, are apt 
to remonſtrate againſt its orders, and diſclaim its autho- 
rity. But when this innate propenſity to ſin, inſtead of 
being corrected and reformed by diſcipline and reaſon, 
acquires additional ſtrength by cuſtom and habit, the 
difficulty of reſiſting, and. the conſequent danger, be- 
comes fil more inſurmountable. The power and in- 
fluence of Habit is the ſubject of daily obſervation, Even 
in matters merely mechanical, where no attention of 
mind-1s required, cuſtom and practice give, we know, 
an expertneſs and facility not otherwiſe to be' acquired. 


Tube caſe is the ſame, however unaccountable, 1a the 


operations of the mind. Actions frequently repeated, 
form habits; and habits approach near to natural pro- 
pes And ſuch is the nature of all habits, that the 
onger we perſevere; the more we are confirmed in them; 
and ſuch is our nature, that our actions are more deter- 
mined by cuſtom and habit, than by principle. | 
But if ſuch be the influence of habits in general, viti- 
ous ones are ſtill more peculiarly powerful. If the power 
of cuſtom be on all occaſions apt to prevail, we ſnall 

| Zee have 
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have ſtill leſs inclination to oppoſe it where the object to 


which we accuſtom ourſelves is naturally agreeable and 


ſuited to our corruption. Here all the reſolution. we can 
ſummon to our aſſiſtance, will be. requiſite, and per- 
haps ineffectual. For if the firſt impulſes of paſſion, the 
firſt aſſaults of temptation, are ſometimes ſo hard to be 
reſiſted ; what oppoſition can we make againſt them 
when they are aided and re-inforced by habit and indul- 

ence? How ſhall we be able when we knew not how to 
foltain the firſt onſet of vice; when yet ſhame and fear, 
when education and religion, were placed as guards upon 
our virtue how ſhall we be able to oppoſe the enemy, 
when thoſe guards are removed, and we ſtand expoſed 
to him defenceleſs and unarmed ? | LOHAN bo 

We may form an idea of the unhappy, ſituationof an 
habitual offender, from the difficulty we find in con- 
quering even an indifferent cuſtom. What was at firſt 
optional and voluntary, becomes by degrees in a man- 
ner neceſſary, and almoſt unavoidable. For although it 


is eaſy to contract ill habits, it is not without violence, 


and ſelf-denial, to which we are always averſe, that we 
can diſengage ourſelves from them, or even form a de- 
ſire to be diſengaged. . PIGS, 

And yet, beſides the natural force of cuſtom and ha- 
bit, other conſ1derations there are, which add to the 
difficulty of reforming vitious manners. By vitious ha- 
bitz we impair the underſtanding, and our perception 
of the moral diſtinction of actions becomes leſs clear 
and diſtinct. The progreſs of iniquity is always gradu- 
al. No man becomes at once a proficient in wicked- 
neſs ; nor is it caſy at firſt to diſregard the admonitions 
of reaſon and conſcience. Smaller offences, under the 
plauſible pretext of being ſuch, gain the firſt admittance 
to the heart. And he who has been induced to comply 
with one ſin, becauſe it is a ſmall one, will be tempted 
to a ſecond, from the conſideration that it is not much 
- worſe: And thefame plea will lead him on gradually 
to another, and another, of {till greater magnitude. 
When he thus becomes familiar with fin, and ſuffers 1ts 
frequent approaches, and finds that no harm has wp. 

| POE TY . pene 
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pened unto him, and that vengeance {till ſuffers him to 
live, — he begins to think ſin not ſo hateful in its nature, 
nor ſo fatal in its conſequences, as it is repreſented : it 
aſſumes a leſs hideous ſhape; its deformity; wears off; 
the horror with which it ought to be, and, is at firſt ge- 
_ nerally; attended, abates; he becomes reconciled to it; 

his judgment ſubmits to bis inclinations ; every new ſin 
is committed with leſs reluctance than the former; and 
he endeavours to find out reaſons, ſuch as they are, to 
juſtify and vindicate what he is determined to perſiſt in 
and to practice. And thus by habits of ſinning, we 
cloud the underſtanding, and render it in a manner in- 
capable of diſtinguiſhing moral good and evil; and by 
degrees reduce ourſelves to that unhappy. condition. 
which the Apoſtle deſcribes by being dead in treſpaſſes. 
and fins ; when all moral feeling, all ſenſibility of vir- 
tue and religion, is ſo far loſt in us, that it is almoſt as 
difficult to awake to a ſenſe of duty and to newneſs of 
life, as it is to raiſe and re-animate the dead. 
But further : As, by long practice and perſeverance 
in ſin, we loſe or impair the moral diſcernment and 
feeling of the mind; ſo, by the ſame means, we pro- 
voke the ALMIGHTY to withdraw his aſſiſting Grace, 
long beſtowed in vain. For though his Holy Spirit is 
always ready to lend ſuccour to thoſe who aſk, and en- 
deavour to co-operate with his influences: yet he will 
not, we are aſſured, ſtrive with. thoſe who reſiſt : but, 
being often oppoſed and grieved, will at length retire, 
and abandon them to their own guidance, and to the 
counſels of their own corruption; no longer chooſing 
thoſe temples for his reſidence, which they have ſooften, 
and ſo profanely, violated and defiled. 5 
And how melancholy, how wretched, muſt be the ſtate 
of perſons thus forſaken by their Gop,—left expoſed _ 
to the aſſaults of temptations, and deſtitute of that di- 
vine armour whereby alone they can be enabled to over- 
come or reſiſt them ! It is not in man, thus diſordered 
and depraved, to order his ſteps aright. The ſervants 
and ſlaves of fin, we cannot, by our. own unaſſiſted 
ſtrength, reſcue ourſelves from the fatal ſervitude. For 


if, 


— 
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if, af the beſt, we ſtand in need of the divine direction 


and grace, how much more do we want the heavenly 


aid, when our minds are totally corrupt, when we de- 
light in our bondage, are in love with our chains, and 
have not ſo much as a deſire of reſtoration to liberty! For 


then, indeed, when we have moſt occaſion for ſuch aid, we 


have generally the leaſt inclination to apply for it. For 
when men begin to have a diſcernment o fatal er- 


ror. and conſequences of their conduct. —ffruck with a 


ſenſe of their danger, they are apt to deſpair of that 
grace which they have ſo oft received if vain. Conſci- 
ous of guilt, they ate afraid to look up to that Gop 


- whom they have ſo much offended. Self- convicted, they 


cannot lift up their. eyes to Heaven with any hopes of 
mercy” and forgiveneſs there. For all theſe reaſons,” it is 
dangerous to contract, difficult to reform, vitious ha- 
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II. Yer, notwithſtanding this difficulty and danger, 
the ſinner may have it in his power to return to duty, 


and reconcile himſelf to Gov. The 'occafion of deſ- 
pondency in this ſituation is the remorſe men feel from 
a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; which yet is a favourable ſymp- 
tom, as it indicates a diſpoſition and deſire to recover 


themſelves from it. Though the finner, when he ſcru- 


tiniſes his conduct, may find in it all the grounds and 


reaſons of deſpair; yet due conſideration of the patience, 


the compaſſion, and goodneſs of Gop; may, in the moſt 
deſponding mind, kindle hopes of mercy. When once 
the ſinner feels his guilt, —feels juſt impreſſions of his 


own diſobedience, and of the conſequent diſpleaſure and 
- reſentment of Heaven; if he is ſerious in his reſolutions 


to reſtore himſelf by repentance to the favour of his of- 
fended Gop, Gor, who is ever ready to meet and re- 


. ceive the returning penitent, will aſſiſt his reſolution with 


ſach a portion of his grace, as may be ſufficient, if not 
totally, at once, to extirpate vitious habits, (for ſuch 
ſudden, inſtantaneous converſions we are not to expect) 
yet gradually to produce a diſpoſition to virtue; ſo that, 
if not wanting to himſelf, he ſhall not fail io become 
ſaperior io the power of iaveterate habits. In this caſe, in- 
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deed, no endeavours on his part ought to be neglected, 
—no attempts left uneſſayed, to recommend himſelf to 
the throne of mercy. _ 1 | 
From what has been obſerved, they who are young, 
and as yet unpractiſed in the vices of the world, may learn 


_ wiſely to . conſider with what facility and advantage 


they may now enter upon duties of religion, whilſt the 
mind is diſengaged—not enſlaved by vitious habits, free 
from bad impreſſions, and capable of the beft. Where- 
as, if they neglect this opportunity of giving virtue pri- 
or poſſeſſion of the heart, and of forming their manners 


by its rules, and ſhould unhappily ſuffer ſin and vice to 


get admittance there, —theſe will be every day extend- 
ing their influence, and acquiring additional ſtrength; 
and it will be a work of difficulty amd labour to conquer 
and expell them. A 

Never, therefore, think of the care of 
your ſalvation to the day of old age; never think of 
treaſuring up to yourſelves difficulties, ſorrows, repen- 
tance, and remorſe, againſt an age, the diſorders and 
infirmities of which are themſelves ſo hard to be ſuſtain- 
ed, Let not theſe be the comforts reſerved for that pe- 
riod of life which ſtands moſt in need of conſolation. 
What confuſion muſt cover the ſelf- convicted ſinner, 
grown old in iniquity ! How muſt he wiſh to blot out 
the memory of former years, when he looks back, and 
ſees them marked with various guilt, and filled up with 
a ſucceſſion of vices and crimes! And how will he be 
able, when bending beneath the burden of years and 
infirmities, to attempt the conqueſt of habits by which 
he has been always enſlaved, —and to diſengage himſelf 
from chains in which he has long been a captive! How 
reluctant to attempt a taſk to which he has always been 
unequal ; and to travel a difficult road, which opens to 
him, indeed, happier proſpects, but has hitherto been 
found impraCticable ! Remember, therefore, your CRt- 
Aron in the days of your youth. 

But if any of us have unhappily loft this firſt, beſt 
ſeaſon of devoting ourſelves to Gop,—and have reſerved 
nothing but ſame, forrow and remorſe, for the enter- 


tainment 


* 
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rainmentof riper year — let the review of former fanſ- 


greſſions be an incitemEnt/to immediate repentance} let 


us, withoutg&lay, apply our heart to the work of ſalva- 


-_ -Mfattention ſuited to its importance, and with 


a reſolution Mijvual to the difficulties occaſioned by the in- 


fluence g.cſtabliſhed habits :—and then we have 


4 
N 


Sbod gr * as-to hope, that the neceſlary aids of Divine 
Grace will Hötbe wanting that we may look up to Hea- 
ven with hopes of mercy; that, however we may be ti- 

nd bound with tlie chain of our ſins, our MAKER 
will ſtretch forth*the right hand of his power to ſave and 


deliver us. For the Gop of truth hath aſſured us, that he 


will give his Holy Spirit to them that aſk it: that no 


time is limit ed when the gate of mercy ſhall be ſhut 


againſt the penitent: that whenever the wicked man will 


turn from his fins that he hath committed, and do that which 
i dawful and right, all his tranſgreſſions that he hath com- 
milted Mall not; eqnontioned unto um; in his rigluecuſucſs 


dat he hab Roſe the: hall live. 
„ 1 - 
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